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«Walionals save us $50,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 8 months!”’ 


“Our National Accounting Machines 
suve us over S50 OOO a Year, repaying 
thei purchase price every eight months 

a 150¢e annual return on our 
investment, 


“We have been a leading producer of 
candies, biscuits and chocolates tor overt 
100 years (and are the world’s largest 
manufacturer of hot fudge). This indi- 
cates the volume and variety of our 
accounting work. 


“We use Nationals on Accounts Receiv- 
able, Accounts Payable, Payroll Labor 
Distribution, Sales Distribution and 
Analysis, General I edger and other 
accounting jobs. National’s remarkable 
adaptability to all types of accounting— 
and the ease of training operators — are 


also tactors of great value to us. 


Ell f. 


President 


—ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO., Milw 


“Fine candies, biscuits and chocolat 


Regardless of the size or type 
National machines cut costs by 
2/3 of the work automatically. 1 
for themselves out of the money 
continue savings as yearly prof 
happier because their work | 
Your nearby National representa 
show how much you can save 
adapted to your needs. Call him tod 


MWalional 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, on1o 
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That white stuff winds up as windows 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


§ bevy steaming white cargo riding 
the conveyor belt is a special kind 
of salt, used in making window glass 
for the nation’s stores, factories and 
homes. 

As the salt travels from ovens to 
storage tanks, it is often 400 degrees 
hot. And with 1000 sizzling tons to 
move every day, expensive asbestos 
belts were burning out in seven months. 

Then the company heard that B. F, 
Goodrich had developed a_ special 
heat-resisting rubber for belts that 
carry such hot materials as coke and 


lime. Inside the belt, B. F. Goodrich 
uses a rayon fabric that not only stands 
up under heat, but also makes a thin- 
ner, more flexible belt. 

Put to work here at just half the cost 
of the asbestos belt it replaced, the 
B. F. Goodrich belt has already lasted 
50% longer. And it still looks so good, 
engineers predict it will last twice as 
long. 

Making a belt to stand terrific heat 
is nied of improvements made in 
other B. F. Goodrich belts—belts to 
carry materials that tear and cut ordi- 


nary rubber, stand crashing blows of 
dropping coal and rock, carry oily 
foods and grains, move packages up 
hill and down. B. F. Goodrich research 
constantly improves them all. That's 
why it will pay you to find out what 
recent improvements B. F. Goodrich 
has made in any rubber product you 
use. Call your local BFG distributor, 
or write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept. M-109, Akron 18, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





H} Power 
I forthe press 


Link-Belt silent chains drive 
the majority of the nation’s 
high-production newspaper presses 


When it's time for your daily newspaper to “hit the street,” 
it's there on schedule . . . day in, day out. To keep the huge 
presses rolling at high speeds—in precise register, with no 
interruptions of the run—requires positive, unta —e power 
transmission. That's why Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain 
Drives are widely used—not only on printing pré seedecdbeet 
wherever industry requires high-speed, dependable power 
transmission. 
How do Link-Belt products touch your daily life? 


As a consumer, chances are the bed you sleep in, the food 
you eat, the clothing you wear was produced with the help 
of Link-Belt equipment. If you're a manufacturer, Link-Belt 
conveying, processing and power transmission machinery 
offers you top efficiency for every step of your operation. 
Yes, if you have a problem involving the movement of 
materials or the transmission of power, it will pay you to 
call Link-Belt. There’s a Link-Belt plant, sales office, factory 
branch store or distributor near you. Call them for your 
power transmission and conveying needs. 





One source . . . one responsibility 
for conveying and power transmission machinery 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Bele Plants, Sales Offices, Stock 
Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Export Office: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Ausiralia, 
Sydney; South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 

13,985 
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At speeds up to 5000 feet per minute, Link-Belt Silent Chain trans- 
mits power to printing press drive shafts. Better than 98% 
efficiency is maintained throughout the chain's long life. Stocks of 
silent, roller and other types of chain are immediately available 
from your nearby Link-Belt factory branch store or distributor. 
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ELWELL-PARKER 


truck installations are 


Field Engineered 

















Truck experience of the 40 E-P 
Field Engineers averages over 
15 years apiece. They can help 
you select exactly the right trucks 
from the 80-model El well- Parker 
line. It includes gas or electric 
powered high and low lift plat- 
form trucks, fork trucks, mobile 
cranes. To solve your unusual 
handling problems, E-P Field 
Engineers will work with you to 
designa special or modified truck. 
















E-P Field Engineered installa- 
tions cost no more—insure best 
possible truck performance. 









GET All FACTS 


Send for this new cat- 
alog illustrating all 
Elwell- Parker Plus 

Values. Write The 
Elwell- Parker Elec- 
tric Co., 40 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 














































PRESIDENTS 


SALES MANAGERS 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


WHO SEE HARD SELLING AHE 


AFMLIATED Gas Equipment, INc. 
Air REDUCTION ComPANy, INC, 
ALCOA Streamsuip Co., Inc. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THe ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Co, 
ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DivisION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DivisION 
Dominion Brake Shoe Company, Ltd. 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHoe Co, 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE Export Division 
AMERICAN ForGe Division 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
AMERICAN GREETINGS CORPORATION 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING Co. 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL Division 
American Brake Shoe Co, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
F, E, ANDERSON O11. Company, INc. 
THE Austin COMPANY 


BaILey Meter COMPANY 
H. J. Baker & Bro. 
Bue RipGe GLass Corp. 
Tue Briar Hitt Stone Co, 
Briones & Co., INC. 
Tue Bryant ELectric COMPANY 
BRYANT HEATER DivIsION 

Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 
CARIBBEAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 
CuicaGco & Eastern ILiinois RAILROAD 
Tue CLEVELAND Press 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT Trust, INC. 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
Detroit Stee, Propucts COMPANY 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
A. B. Dick Company 
Domestic SEWING MACHINE Co., INC, 
B. F. DrRaKenreLcD & Co., INC, 





DresseR MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
ELecTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
Evans Propucts COMPANY 
Harry FEeRGuSON, INC. 
FERRO CORPORATION 
Fostoria GLass COMPANY 
Georaia-Paciric PLywoop COMPANY 
Gray IRON Founpers’ Society, INc, 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CorP, 
THe HANnpy SALes Mra. Co., INc, 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 
HERCULES PowpeR COMPANY 
Hewitt-Rosins INCORPORATED AND 
DIvisIONS 
INGERSOLL Propucts Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Jack & Heintz, INc. 
A & M KARAGHEUSIAN, INC. 





which market? 


what route? 


what training? 


how is advertising built in? 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS 


NEW YORK -« 


THe KAWNEER COMPANY 
KELLOGG Division 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
KELLOGG Division 
Dominion Brake Shoe Company, Ltd. 
KeysTONe Stee. & WirE COMPANY 
Tue Orro Konicstow Mra, Co. 
Lipsey ‘Owens’ Forp Grass Co. 
LicENSED BeverAGE INDusTrRIES, INC, 
THe LINEN THREAD Co., INC. 
LuKeENs Steet Co. AND DIVISIONS 
MANNING, MAXWELL & Moore, INc. 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND Trust Co. 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSN. 
NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS ASSN, 
NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSN. 
THE NATIONAL Screw & Mra. Co. 
NIcKeL PLATE Roap 
Onto EpisoN COMPANY 


, 


what tools? 


Are you in the right markets? Are you working these markets 


right? Are the markets that tempt you right for you—for your 


physical and manpower capacities? Through field study we can 
help you arrive at working answers to these and similar questions. 


Are the policies which support and direct your sales organization 
geared to today’s market realities? Are you emphasizing the 


right things; are you fully succeeding in relating your product 


to market needs? By field study we can help cast a revealing 
light on this area of your operations. 


Are your sales tools suited to the abilities of your 
organization and your distribution channels? Do they meet 


your competitive situation? Do they live up to your 
opportunities? We think sales tools have equal importance 


with advertising; we are organized to develop such 
tools as a prime responsibility. 


Factory, distributor and dealer salesmen can be 


no better than their training. Our definition of agency 
service includes both ability and facilities to prepare 


workable sales training programs. 


In our view, advertising, either in space or time, is not 
an isolated activity. Of itself, it must embody the 
highest creative standards. Yet, whatever its special brilliance, 


and the dealer. 


it falls short of full power if it is not built into the daily, 
hard-slugging routine of the salesman, the distributor, 


The habitual practice of this point of view is at the core 
of our conception of agency service. 


If these paragraphs strike a responsive chord, a respon- 
sible executive in one of our three offices is at your call. 


CLEVELAND - 


Tue Onto Evectric Utinity INSTITUTE 
THe Onto INsector Co, 
THe Onto Piston COMPANY 
Oiney & CARPENTER, INC, 
Owens-CorRNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
THe PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 
THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Pesco Propucts Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
PITTSBURGH LECTRODRYER Corp. 
PirTsBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE Corp. 
PLYMOUTH CoRDAGE Co, 
PRECISION METALSMITHS, INC, 
Pre-Vest, INC, 
PULLMAN-STANDARD Car Mpa. Co, 
RAILWAY Express AGENCY, INC. 
RAMSET FASTENERS, INC., RAMSET DivisION 
Olin Industries, Inc, 
RerineD Syrups & SuGars, INc. 
Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
A Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 


INC. 


CHICAGO 


Tue Ruserorw Co, 
THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 
Stacey Bros, Division 

Dresser-Stacey Company 
STANDARD COATED Propucts INCORPORATED 
THE STANDARD PRopuUCTS COMPANY 
STERLING-LINDNER-DAvIS 
THE STOUFFER CORPORATION 
Tite CoUNCIL OF AMERICA 
TriPLe-M Division 

The Motch & Merryweather Co. 
THE TRUCKSTELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THe TRUNDLE ENGINEERING Co. 
TurtLe & Kirt, INc. 
THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 
WesSTER-CHICAGO CORPORATION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELectric SupPLy Co, 
West PENN Power COMPANY 
THe WGAR BroaDcastING Co. 
THe Wooster Brush COMPANY 
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C. Read. Trip depended upon Sperry Turn Indicator and Drift Set. 
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S. Navy Flying Boat, Curtiss NC-4, made first 


ansatlantic crossing under command of Lt. Cdr. A. 
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M an tested his wings over the Atlantic for the first time May 16, 1919 
when the U. S. Navy Flying Boat NC-4 began its historic 11-day trip 
to Lisbon. Aboard were Sperry instruments to aid in navigation — and 
Sperry instruments have played a vital role in global navigation ever 
since. 

Since the Sperry Turn Indicator and Drift Set of that early flight have 
come the major navigational aids of our times — the Gyro-Horizon, 
Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn* Compass, Automatic Pilot, and Automatic 
Approach Control—electronic Sperry “brains” so precise and so depend- 
able that global navigation today is largely routine. And yet, Sperry 
engineers are not satisfied. From Sperry developments now under way 
may soon come a new form of global navigation—navigation, which by 
comparison will dwarf Sperry’s present achievements! 


elm REG US. PAT OFF 


194 First “pushbutton” flight across the Atlantic by the USAF All-Weather 

Flying Division. Douglas C-54, with Sperry Gyropilot and Automatic 
Approach Control, made trip both ways including take-offs and landings without 
human hands touching the controls. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


7 GVROSCOPE COMPANY 


One of a series of advertisements commemorating the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Powered Flight. 


192 First round-the-world flight by Army 

required 175 days. The two Douglas 
World Cruisers, Chicago and New Orleans, were 
each equipped with a Sperry Master Compass 


193 First woman to fly the Atlantic solo 
was Amelia Earhart. Her Lockheed 
Vega was equipped with Sperry Gyro-Horizon 


and Directional Gyro and made the trip in 14 
hours and 54 minutes. 


es 
195 Air Force bombers, like the Boeing 
B-47B, depend on Sperry Bombing 
Navigational Computer to complete their global! 
missions. Last year aboard commercial airliner 
other Sperry navigational equipment helped 
2,362,000 trans-ocean passengers to reach their 
destination safely. You'll find Sperry too in the 
cockpits of the long-range jet transports of the 
future. 
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One of many Trane 

products, the Trane 

CentraV ac conscmnae’ 

unit provides chilled water in 
larger air conditioning installations. 


uses Dearlbows water treatment 


in its own La Crosse, Wisconsin, plants 


Trane knows the importance of top performance in 
quality heating and air conditioning equipment. 

They are also well aware of the necessity for proper 
water conditioning. That's why Trane has selected 
Dearborn boiler water treatment and engineering 
service to maintain high production efficiency at 
minimum operating costs. If you have steam boiler and 
rust prevention problems, bring them to Dearborn— 
many leading industrial plants do! 


WHY YOU CAN RELY ON QDrasvbow 


Dearborn has specialized in the conditioning of water and 
the control of corrosion since 1887. This broad experience 
in water treatment and rust prevention—plus Dearborn’s 
extensive laboratory and research facilities are at your 
service. ..at no obligation. You'll find it will pay to... 


know your Dearborn engineer 


Dravborn 


TRADE MARK 


COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 


Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 





READERS REPORT 


Home Office 


Dear Sir: 

Being a “home secretary” myself, I 
read your article on the Trattner Secre 
tarial Office System |BW—Sep.12'53, 
p190| with great interest 

I have been typing letters in my home 
for some time, and enthusiastically en 
dorse this type of work for any woman 
who has a home and children to care 
for but would still like to carn some 
money for extras. 


DorotuHy \WOopARD 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Operation Piggyback 
Dear Sit: 


We... were very interested in pus 
NESS WEEKS comprehensive article of 
September 12, page 110, on the han- 
dling of truck trailers aboard railroad 
flatcars, but regret that Southern 
Pacific’s operation did not receive men- 
tion, 

As you know, Southern Pacific, in 
conjunction with its trucking affiliate, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, has 
been running a “piggyback” operation 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
for LCL traffic since May. The opera- 
tion was expanded to include carload 
trafic on July 20... . 

Perhaps you will be interested in the 
fact that this service is becoming very 
popular with California shippers. When 
first started, we had four flatcars, each 
carrying two trailers, assigned to the 
operation. We now have 17 flatcars and 
48 trailers assigned to this service. 
Trailer-on-flatcar service has _ recently 
been started by S. P. between Los 
Angeles and Phoenix for LCL ship 
ments. 

Southern Pacific also has a 
trailer-on-flatear operation between 
Houston, Texas, arid Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, on its Texas and New Or- 
leans Lines. 


similar 


K. C. INGRAM 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDEN' 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Multiply Your Readers 


Dear Sir: 

In the September 19 issue of 
NESS WEEK, the section, Marketing 
Briets (page 154), carried an item on 
magazine circulations. Referring to a 
recent article in Tide, briefs cited the 
average monthly circulation of the 
Reader's Digest during the first three 
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| Darebalsavaueteman batebeabare! 
Plays an Important Part in 
*“Industrial Fore-Site” 


Basie economic advantages confirm the 
growing potentialities for industrial expansion 
in the Evansville area 


‘ 
i 


p 8 supply base for most of America’s industries 
lies north of the Ohio River. Evansville, on the Ohio, 
has the most strategic position for converting these 
materials to the needs of the region south of the river. 
Also, as the major manufacturing and transport site 
nearest America’s center of population, Evansville is 
unexcelled as a nationwide distribution point. 


Industrial Potentialities of Evansville, Indiana, a 
factual study of the opportunities in Evansville for 
plant location, permits comparison of the industrial 
advantages of Evansville with those of other locations. 


The book includes documented information on utili- 
ties, mineral resources, transportation, labor, agricul- 
ture and warehousing... all contributing to the 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE ECONOMIC production and distribution opportunities of the Evans- 

ville area. It also includes tabulations, by commodities, 
STUDY OF EVANSVILLE, INDIANA of the amounts and values of industrial consumption 
For your copy of Industrial Poten- and output. This invaluable information answers 
tialities of Evansville, Indiana, many local marketing and supply questions which may 
write in confidence to: Chief Econ- determine plant site selection. 
omist, Chicago & Eastern Illinois *** Industrial Fore-Site’ —A shrewd management quality 
Railroad, 332 South Michigan that gets the jump on competition by choosing plant sites 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. with superior economic advantages. 


Your Consulting Engineering Firm will find this information neces- 
sary in analyzing Evansville, Indiana, relative to your requirements. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
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There’s no end to the number 
of things YOU can do with 
a rubber like this... 


oot 


FOR EXAMPLE: THE DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


On: the high flying 
Convair B-36 jet 
nacelle intake doors 
@ WON'T MELT OR HARDEN AT 500 F 
are kept operable 
inder icing conditions 
by resistance heaters @ WON'T CONDUCT ELECTRICITY 
embedded in Silastic” 
bomb bay doors are 
sealed with Silastic tubing @ WEATHER DOESN'T HURT IT 
that stays flexible at 
130 F. @ Spark plug 
P ~ @WATER WON'T WET IT 
boots molded of Silastic 
withstand sub-zero weather 
and engine temperatures @ DRY ICE CAN'T 
make cars easy to start on wet 
cold mornings. @ Cx oking FREEZE IT 
Watialelthi Tele) diare on new ele 
tric range mode possible by 
Electronic Eye embedded in 
Silastic paste. @ Life and relia 
TILA OL MLAel tiles Miilelicls Mel Mulelsl-1aa] 
railroads are greatly increased by 


winding coils with Silastic R Tape 


are you looking for 
NEW BUSINESS ? 


SILICONES cut producti 


improve the performance ar 
relelel tel Mel Aa sldele ltl aa Mea lale Tlale) 
clothing to jet engines 


coupor Telelen for more f 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. E-10, Midiand, Michigan 
Please send me 

C) Toll Totes and Fabulous Facts, a painless introduction to silicones. 
CJ) 1953-54 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone Products. 


Nome ©) DOW CORNING 
Tite A CORPORATION A 


Company 4 


Address 


City. _— Zone State 


ATLANTA~ CHICAGO- CLEVELAND- DALLAS- DETROIT- NEW LLe LOS ANGELES- WASHINGTON, D.C 
Stiver Spring, Md 


In Canada: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD. TORONTO ~~ _— In England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON 


months of 1953, and the: 


ent on to 


say: The next nearest magazine, Life, 


sold 5.4-million a month 

Perhaps it is mmplied that d 
same period our average | 
5.4 million (which is certainly 
but I’m afraid your statem« 
appeared is misleading 

Like BUSINESS WEEK, we a 
times a year—an average of 4 
each month. Let’s see, that a 
something like 23 million 
month, 281 million copies a 

Move over, Reader's Digest 


uring the 
sale was 
the case), 
nt as it 


ppear 52 
1/3 times 
Ids up to 
copies da 
year. 


H. G. Sropparp 


ASSISTANT TO THE PUBLISHER 
LIFE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Preventing War 
Dear Sir: 


In your Washington Outlo 


[BW —Sep.26'53,p37|, you si 
the effects of an atom and 


1k report 
lmunarize 
hydrogen 


bomb attack by Russia. You stated that 


the casualties would be an 
50-million for the first enem 
further state that we would 
and the enemy would suffer | 
ately. You state as the bis 
which officials are conc« 
“Hurt that badly, could w 
—and fight to win?” 

Before one even consid 
tion of whether we would h 


timated 
raid. You 
retaliate 


roportion- 


question 
d_ with: 


oni back 


thre que § 


we sufh 


cient strength to come back if most of 


our cities of over 100,00( 
were attacked, and there 

lion casualties, I think ther 
pletely obvious and mor 


Opulation 


50-mil 
ad com 
mportant 


conclusion. With the threat of oblitera 


tion and 50-million casualt 
first attack, and with the th 


hilation imminent for both th 


States and Russia, and th 
the rest of Europe, does it 
you as of primary importa: 
must bend all efforts toward 
of such a thing happening, ra 
coming back to win? It 
credible that you consider 
win as being even a remot 
with over one-third of ou 
as casualties on the first atta 
mention the subsequent 
subsequent attacks. It wou 
believable to me that ther 
enough of our population 
let alone fight to win 

In the light of the fantast 
structive potential of the 
weapons, it is time to divo 
from 19th century thinkin 
no possibility of winning 
come to any other con 
hearing that 50-million pee 
come casualties, then vou 
an age long gone bv. 

It should be obvious that it 
bent upon us to be extrem 


on. the 


it of anni 


United 
probably 
iot strike 
that we 
vention 
ther than 


limost in- 
fighting to 
possibility 


pulation 


k, not to 


ualties on 


een un 


ould be 
to fight, 


cde 

cnt day 
ourselves 
Chere is 
ou can 
n after 
have be- 
living in 
mcum- 
interested 
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“Doing just fine?’ 


In a business enterprise, too, growth is an 
important index to good health. And Phillips 
Petroleum Company recently passed a sig- 
nificant growth mark when it became the 
30th corporation in American industry with 
assets in excess of one billion dollars. 


In the past five years Phillips has more 
than doubled in size. It is nearly dour times 
larger than ten years ago, and far more diver- 
sified. Yet bigness itself is not the test of 


greatness: the real significance of this achieve- 
ment lies in the accomplishments of our em- 
ployees, the confidence of our stockholders, 
and the loyalty of our customers, who have 


made this growth possible. 


As businesses go, even in the oil industry, 
Phillips is a young company, founded only 
36 years ago. We are confident that we will 
continue to grow, meeting the wants and 
needs of our still growing nation. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








Wherever paper work requires more than one 
legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 
used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tion errors, and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
pack or roll forms. Colitho Business Systems 
provide for variables and blackouts, deletions 
or additions. Partial information can be added 
at any time. All business paper work lends itself 
to simplification through a Colitho System.* 


Regardless of the kind of business you are in, 
Colitho Systems offer time and money savings 
in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- 
ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- 
tion, mail the coupon attached to your business 
letterhead. 

*Where spirit duplicating equipment is used the 


same results can be ob d with a Columb 
Ready-Master System 


Colitho Division 
CoLumBiA Rippon & CARBON Mea. Co., Inc. 





SPEEDS 
ORDER 
PROCEDURE 
FOR 
KROEHLER 
MFG. CO. 


Orders written on a 
Colitho plate 


Plate mailed to factory 


No transcriptions—no 
copying errors at fac- 
tory 


Copies run off for pro- 
duction, shipping, in- 
voicing, accounting 


Costly order typing 
pool eliminated 


Time saved—costs 
slashed 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 


PLATES AND SUPPLIES—— 


Colitho Division, CoLumsia Rippon & Carson Merc. Co., Inc. 


5010 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems. 


Our duplicating equipment is: Offset [] 


Spirit O 





Name. 





Company 
Address. 





City 











in preventing the next war rather than 
in winning it.... 

Howarp R. Conant 
INTERSTATE STEEL CO. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


The First 


Dear Sir: 

In the article entitled Key to the 
Electronics Boom {BW Sep.19°53, 
p57|, the statement is made that the 
first commercial cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph was marketed ‘by the Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratory in 1932 

Actually this is incorrect. The first 
commercial cathode-ray _ oscillograph 
was marketed by the General Radio Co 
in early 1931. The General Radio os 
cillograph used a cathode-ray tube de 
signed and built in Germany. At that 
time, I believe Du Mont had not yet 
produced cathode-ray tubes in commer 
cial quantities. 

C. E. WortHEN 
GENERAL RADIO CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Starting the Week Right 


Dear Sir: 

We were very much impressed with 
the recent article appearing in BUSINESS 
WEEK (Sept. 5, page 64), regarding the 
new Osborn Automatic Molding ma 
chine for making cylinder blocks. We 
have received some very complimentary 
remarks from people who apparently 
make it their rule to start the week out 
by first reading BUSINESS WEEK 

Leon F. MILLER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
MACHINE DIVISION 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Magnetic Tape 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your very fine 
article, Tape Unreels Magnetic Future, 
in your September 12 issue, page 46. 

For your information there are only 
four manufacturers of magnetic tape 
in the United States. In your listing 
you omitted Orradio Industries, world’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of mag- 
netic tape. 

J. Hersert Orr 
PRESIDENT 
ORRADIO INDUSTRIES 
OPELIKA, ALA. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. 
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Be sure we realize 


what 


ET’s SAY I make suits, and get $1 an hour, 
The more hours I take, to make a suit, the 
more you are going to pay for it. But suppose 
my company invests in modern machinery, and 
1 use it to best advantage. Now I can make a suit 
in fewer hours, my company can pay me more 
than $1 an hour and still sell the suit for less. 


You save money. 


Single Spindle Automatic 
turning out aircraft parts 


gets depreciated 


All because thrifty people saved money; managers 
borrowed that money and invested it in modern 
machines; workers used those machines well. 


But the government has a responsibility, too— 
tax rates that let thrifty people save money, and 
capital recovery rates that let companies keep 
buying the most modern machinery. Otherwise 
it is America’s standard of living that depreciates. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRE SION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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. 
Rondolite-—T. M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohia 


HOW TO GIVE ABEE AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


fr giant honeycomb structure shown above being 
fabricated by skilled assemblymen at the Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation will soon be a mammoth radar- 
reflector “dish” carried by one of the nation’s largest 
airplanes — a dish with an area of 61 square feet yet 
weighing less than 100 pounds! 


This amazing low-weight-to-size ratio is the key to the 
success of Bondolite—the strong and feather-light struc- 
tural material developed by Goodyear Aircraft. 


It consists of a lightweight “filler” — such as the alumi- 
num honeycomb core shown here—to which thin, exte- 
rior sheets of aluminum, stainless steel or some other 
metal are bonded by an adhesive. In some cases adhesive- 
impregnated glass fiber cloth is used. 


Goodyear Aircraft, a pioneer in producing difficult 


double-contoured sandwich structures such as the radar- 
reflector dish, manufactures complete panels to any 
specifications desired by the customers — utilizing core 
materials ranging from honeycombs of metal, plastic, 
paper, cloth, to solid wood cross sections. 


Bondolite construction results in tremendous weight sav- 
ings over conventional structural materials, has excellent 
sound and heat insulational qualities. Among its many 
aircraft uses are compartment panels, decks, bomb bay 
doors, and wing trailing edges; it has varied commer- 
cial applications: superstructures of sea-going vessels, 
railroad cars, housing, trailers, office equipment. 


Bondolite is another product of Goodyear Aircraft 
developed for the aeronautics industry — with unlimited 
uses in the commercial field. Goodyear Aircraft Corpo- 


ration, Dept. 65, Akron 15, Ohio. 


BONDOLITE made only by 








Opportunities Unlimited—for engineers! 


Goodyear Aircraft has many opportunities in 

research, design. development and production of 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS * AIRPLANES * AIRSHIPS 

* HELICOPTERS * GUIDED MISSILES * AIRCRAFT 
COMPONENTS * TRANSPARENT ENCLOSURES * RADOMES 

* BONDED SANDWICH STRUCTURES * RADAR * WHEELS and 
BRAKES — and in many other allied fields. 


Submit brief resumé of your qualifications and experience, or write today for 
ication blank and further information. Address: Dr. K. Arnstein, 


ice President of Engineering, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio. 


* PROUD OF ITS PART IN AVIATION’S 


50 YEARS OF PROGRESS * 
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| Uhe assembly line that’s 225,000 miles long... 
ends at your front door! 


Remember how proud you were when 
you drove that bright, shiry, new car 
up to your front door for the first time? 
And the family came flocking, and may- 
be a wistful neighbor or two? 

Well, the railroads had a part in that 
pride, too. For over their 225,000-mile 
assembly line of steel rails they moved 
the raw materials required for making 
the 15,000 parts that go into an auto. 
Then they moved finished parts — 
frames, engines, tires, fabrics, glass — 
from factories all over America to the 
auto assembly plants. 


And just as railroads helped build 
your family car, they help make possi- 
ble almost everything else you use in 
your daily life and work . . . the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, the house 
in which you live. 

In doing this, railroads move more 


tons of freight more miles than all other 
forms of transportation combined. And 
important to you when it comes to the 
prices you pay for things, railroads do 
this huge job of hauling at charges 
which average less than those of any 
other form of general transportation. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


aw ™“, 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Mondoy evening on NBC. 





TODAY NO BUILDING IS MODERN 
WITHOUT YEAR ’ROUND AIR CONDITIONING! 


nization 


mirhhe 


Year ‘Round 
tionine 7 


(Air Condi- 


American-Standard Remotaire Conditioners 


cool and heat new and old buildings efficiently, economically 


@ Year ‘round air conditioning is news 
... big news these days. And no build- 
ing is truly modern without it. When 
you build or modernize let American- 
Standard Remotaire units provide 
year 'round air conditioning for your 
office building, hotel, motel, apartment 
house, hospital or other large building. 

The Remotaire uses chilled water 
from a central chilling plant for summer 
cooling . . . hot water from a central 
heating plant for winter comfort. It 
filters and circulates comfortable air at 
all seasons. The Remotaire unit is in- 


stalled in each individual room and 
may be free standing or recessed into 
the wall. Since each Remotaire unit is 
individually controlled, it allows a 
choice of room temperature without 
affecting adjoining rooms. 

The adaptability of the Remotaire 
makes it ideal for modernization as well 
as new building. For more information 
on this new, efficient way to air condi- 
tion, fill in and return the coupon. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


American-Standard 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN. STANDARD « 


AMERICAN BLOWER « 


CHURCH SEATS & WALL TLE 


DETROIT CONTROLS « 


UNGSUALLY STURDY CABINET is made of reinforce: 
steel for greater strength. Toe-step offset elimi 
nates dust catcl.ing return air grille and prevents 
marring front of unit when cleaning. Floor cover- 
ings fit better around base. 


American-Standard 

Dept. BW-103, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
Please send me your free booklet, 

“Remotafre Systems.” 


REWAMEE BOWLERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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Some sharp differences of opinion are developing on the much-talked-of 
“inventory adjustment.” 


Over all, it seems clear the industry still was accumulating inventories 
in the quarter just ended—but at a slower rate. 


At the same time, you find men in steel who say their adjustment 
is over. Their new orders began to indicate customer caution early in 
the summer. Now their bookings convince the optimists that the worst is 
past; more cautious executives feel that at least part is behind them (page 
27). 


Most economists will be hard to sell on the idea that the inventory 
situation has been cleaned up so quickly and easily. 


They will simply cite the absolute level of stocks—now at a new high 
of about $79-billion—in pinpointing the danger. 
All business—manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers—now holds 


inventories worth $7-billion more than a year ago. Compared with pre- 
Korea (and disregarding price changes) the rise is $25-billion. 


Such figures aren’t conclusive, of course. It’s hard to argue with the 
order book. But they’re bound to cause nervousness. 


Here is what estimates by the Dept. of Commerce, prepared for the 
Council of Economic Advisors, show on inventories: 


Stocks still were being expanded in the third quarter at an annual rate 
of $514-billion. But that was down $3.3-billion from the $8.8-billion esti- 
mated rate of accumulation in the second quarter. 


That’s pretty fuzzy. But you can boil it down this way: 


A cut in buying for inventory means lost business. It’s a minus for 
anyone trying to figure the over-all size of the economy. 


Inventory footnote—Steel companies’ new business may be encour- 
aging—but their purchasing agents still are among the toughest in al! 
industry. They still buy hand-to-mouth; they’re brutal on price. 


That helps account for the troubles in zinc. Steel mills’ galvanizing 
divisions are among the zinc industry’s most important customers. 


Total volume of business done in this country—measured in terms of 
price tags—now is running $371-billion a year. 


That’s our gross national product, the total value of all goods produced 
and services rendered. If all the estimates that go into its determination 
are correct, this $371-billion rate for the third quarter is down $1.4-billion 
from the preceding three-month period. 


Such a decline, percentagewise, is almost negligible. Relatively 
small revisions could turn the loss into gain. 


But, as of now, the third quarter of 1953 appears to stand as the first 
three-month period since 1949, which hasn’t set a new record. 


Ou 
This week, bolstered by a big Columbus Day, merchants seemed more 
nearly ready to throw their hats in the air. 
Volume in August and September could hardly be called disheartening 
but, at the same time, it was nothing to cheer about. That’s unimportant 
though, given a good week now and a couple more before Christmas. 
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Consumers will want—and can afford—a vast volume of goods, 


You can see that from their third-quarter spending: The Commerce 
Dept. puts purchases of durables at a $31-billion annual rate, up $300- 
million over the second quarter; nondurables at $123-billion, up $900- 
million; and services at $79-billion, up $1.4-billion. 

Thus, talk of unemployment and less overtime aside, consumers pitched 
in $2.6-billion to offset any dip in government and business spending. 


Employment, wage rates, and hours worked are bound to influence 
consumers’ “propensity to spend” in coming months. 


Even so, don’t ignore past earnings that weren’t spent. 

People put away an estimated 6.8% of the money they had left after 
taxes in the third quarter. That, by past experience, is high—even though 
it is down from 6.9% in the previous quarter and 8.2% a year earlier. 

And, by way of belated confirmation of savings trends, the Securities 


& Exchange Commission says the “liquid” portion of individuals’ savings in 
the second quarter this year totaled $3.7-billion. 


Spending plans of the consumer seem to be running into some frustra- 
tions in the field of housing if nowhere else. 


The trouble here (as always with big-tag merchandise) is that more 
money is needed to swing the transaction than just current income. There’s 
the down payment on a house—and lenders today want more than a token. 

There may be enough mortgage money, but not at the right terms. 


Put it the other way around, and it applies equally: There are lots of 
borrowers, but not the ones that lenders are willing to bank on. 


Here’s a statistician’s-eye view of the housing market. New dwelling 
units started in the first half of 1953 ran a little ahead of the year before. 
But the second half will miss by perhaps 50,000. 

Housing starts in the third quarter were a shade above the restricted 
1951 rate, but fell behind the same period in 1949, 1950, and 1952. 

The third quarter, however, looked much better than that in terms of 
value of work done on new houses (due to the higher rate of starts earlier 
in the year and the steady rise in building costs). 


Sales of home furnishings are bound to feel the decline in residential 
buildiny—particularly if it should become more pronounced. 

This may have something to do with the fact that the recently an- 
nounced rise in carpet prices doesn’t seem to be sticking. Mohawk this week 
postponed to Nov. 1 its 3% to 6% boost, originally effective Oct. 15. 


Markups in tire prices at the manufacturers’ level (BW-Oct.10°53, 
p34) don’t seem to be changing dealers’ bargain offers to the public. 


Nor do predictions of record world rubber consumption this year seem 
to be helping prices of natural crude. The plantation product this week 


was quoted fully 3¢ a lb. below the government-pegged synthetic price. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oot. 17, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















MAKE WAY FOR CONSTRUCTION! 


If you want to see a typical example of American skill, erergy and enterprise 
at work, take a look around your community. Chances are you will see 
several types ot new construc tion going on 

The dynamic construction industry, working with improved methods and 
equipment, is building America at an unprecedented rate. Construction of 
housing, highways, public utilities, public buildings, airports, industrial plants 
and other projects has increased until the total has reached a volume of 





over thirty billion dollars a year! > : 
The construction industry has also contributed to the growth and progress AMERICAN Ganamid comp VV 
of American Cyanamid Company as a leader in the chemical field. Several new 
Cyanamid plants, offices, warehouses and other facilities are now being 
built or have recently been completed. These will help Cyanamid supply 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
additional materials and services to more than 200 industries which, in turn, 
manufacture products used in building and construction. Here is anothe 
example of how American business works to strengthen and expand our 
national economy 








A GREAT NEW MATERIAL! 


< yn 
conpor 


CONTROLLED 


SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHER 


Announcing the 
most important development 
in sealing 
and packing material 
since the invention 


of the oil seal. 





Conpor is the first material for oil seals and packings 
that provides ali the advantages of leather and yet 
gives complete porosity control. It has flexibility, 
strength, stability, oil and solvent resistance, yet per- 
mits lubrication through the seal or packing mem- 


ber—with a controlled porosity range of from zero 


to 100%. Conpor is the result of a six-year develop- 
ment Now, by impregnating specially 


Phiokol liquid 


conditions, Chicago 


program. 
tanned C/R Sirvis Leathers with 
polymers, under controlled ' 
Rawhide offers a full range of Conpor sealing and pack- 


ing materials to meet a wide variety of application 


__TEN SEALS RUNNING 20 HOURS DAILY 


2 SHAFT 3 A 
1200 RPM r 





CGRAMS) 








LEAKAGE 
> 








The efficiency of Conpor impregnations under high 
pressure, as compared to ordinary wax fillers, is 


evidenced in the left chart; the 1000-hour test, at 


® Complete leakage control in lubricant, solvent, 
hydraulic, and pneumatic applications. 


®@ A stable material, with broad resistance factors, 
that eliminates all the faults of previous fillers. 


®@ Many times the service life of previous leather 
sealing and packing materials. 


Send fee Ces S peporton 
Conpor” gives you all the basic infore 
mation on this vital new material. In 
addition our engineering service will be 
glad to work with you in developing 
Conpor sealing products for your own 
applications. 

Please write to: 

MR. A. S. BERENS 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
920 North Stote . Elgin, Minois 


L@ 


right, shows consistency of leakage protection in 
Conpor shaft sealing. The temperature range of 


70° F. 


Conpor efficiency is from 250° F. to 


® Better lubrication control at points of friction. 
@ Less shaft scoring from oil seals. 


@ Designing for lower torque and less waste of 


horsepower. 


@ Reduced original costs in most cases, and always 


greater economy in service. 


POROSITY 
LEATHER 


CONTROLLED 


SIRVIS MECHANICAL 


COnpor’:. MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Beincine modern water service into ranch, | 


country home-life, adds city comfort and conv 
suburban and rural living. To this fast grow 
of America’s population, beyond city water m 
matic pressure water systems produced by 1 MC 
Pump Division mean far more than just: fre 
water. At the turn of a tap an abundant and cd 
pressure walter supply makes possible the us 
countle ss time and toil saving Conveniences In a 
the home. In delivering a tapful to a torrent, P% 
” 
Pumps are serving every household and agricultur 


need from small dwellings to the largest farm 





YOUR OWN WATER SUPPLY 
... delivered in a package 
This is the way suburban and rural America often 
buys ond installs its water supply — a complete 
Peerless pressure water system, all wrapped up 
in @ package —ready to go 








FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Trade Mork Qa EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


FOOD MACHINERY 


@eeeeeeeesesteeneetee#eeee @ 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products + Canning Machinery «+ Florida + John Bean + Mechanical Foundries « Niagara Chemical + Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment 
Peerless Pump +» Westvaco Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. ++ SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging 
Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. + Oakes Manufacturing Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. + Milwaukee Equipment Manufacturing Co 


> i ay ; 


FMC POWER MOWERS BECCO PLROXYGEN CHEMICALS JOHN BEAN AUTO-SERVICE LQUIPMENT FMC CITRUS PROCESSING CQUIPMENT SIMPLEX PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FMC FROZEN F000 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





[—1923-25=100 


1953 


dio. 


jad. bot hgh iach at 
Cores aD 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). . 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.). FA OAUs ded bUee Re EROS 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............+.. 
Cotton, daily price = ten ne ON BRR 6005 060. 05bdvacecs 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . Pee et os teneeeee 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............eeeeeveees covccce 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Housing starts (in thousands). . . 


+ Revised. 
++ Estimate, 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct, 10, 1953. 
®* Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*253.2 


391.8 
80.2 
93.9 

141.7 

$32.33 
29.950¢ 
$2.24 
32.57¢ 
$2.12 


52,951 
79,115 
23,146 
31,359 
26,238 


& Date for ‘Latest Week’ 


Preceding 
Week 


$253.5 


+2,149 


+142,824 
$46,725 


8,414 
6,443 
+1,610 


396.8 
80.8 
94.5 

141.7 

$31.33 
29.905¢ 
$2.27 
32.58¢ 
$2.12 


+52,814 
+78,901 
$23,113 
31,663 
26,252 


Latest 
Month 


92.0 


1923-25=100 


J 


Ago 


253.2 


2,011 
122,863 
$44,985 

7,963 

6,506 

1,604 


414.7 
84.9 
98.6 
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New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 


NE of the most important 

materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 
through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a triple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 


The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 


General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-f 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value trom 
General Electric 


fluorescent lamps 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Shae 


from every angle... 
This Mist-ifying Magic by Helena Rubinstein 
Holds Milady’s Hair-Do 


You s-p-r-a-y it...and a fine, fragrant, non-sticky mist bedews 
your hair with subtle restraint. Holds your setting come wind, humidity, 
or ocean spray. Controls waves and curls after permanents. 
Spray on damp hair before setting. Between 
settings, spray after combing to keep hair-do perfect. 
2 
HAIR SPRAY is a pressure product created by HELENA Rusinstetn, INc. 
It's packed in SPRA-TAINER, world’s original 
and leading lightweight propulsion can created by CROWN. 


Though imitated, SPRA-TAINER alone provides the dependable protection 


of seamless construction, and the sales impetus of distinctive “Modern Design.” 


If you make a product that comes ina can, you'll N 
eh a be giving it an enviable advantage on the market NO) 1) 1 
Rubinstein Product in by choosing your container from Crown’s Com- 


Crown SPRA-TAINER plete Line of Finest Quality Cans. PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers + Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, New York, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louls 
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Steel Slides with a Smile 


@ The long-expected readjustment by customers and 


producers is on—and the industry isn't sorry. 


@ Even with inventories shrinking, demand looks 
solid enough to support operations at healthy 80%-90% 


levels. 


@ While some products are off sharply, others have 
been hit only mildly or not at all. 


All of a sudden, the steel industry— 
and its customers—have waked up to 
the fact that they are in the midst 
of the readjustment that everyone has 
been predicting would come sooner or 
later. Steel producers are pulling down 
their production to keep step with cus- 
tomers who are pulling down their steel 
inventories. 

On the whole, the industry is more 
pleased about it than otherwise. 
¢ Steel Slide—Looking back over their 
records of shipments, the steel mills 
can see that the scaling-down isn’t ex- 
actly new. It began during the third 
quarter when the industry ran at an 
average rate of 93.2% of capacity, com 
pared with a rate of 100% or better 
the past few vears. What the average 
rate will be in the fourth quarter of 
this vear no one exactly knows. But 
it would not be much of a surprise to 
see it drift down even further. 
¢ Inventory Key—The drop in steel de- 
mand can be charged squarely to inven 
tory reduction, according to veteran 
stec] marketing men. They say that two 
or three months ago they had much 
more trouble trying to spell out the 
stecl picture because they knew an 
inventory adjustment had to come. 
That made it more difficult to guess 
what the turn of events would be. Now 
that the adjustment is under way and is 
clearly recognized, it’s easicr to antici 
pate what lies ahead. 

Stecl men feel that the period of in 
ventory readjustment may be worked 
out of the nation’s economic system by 
the end of the vear. During that period, 
they feel the demand is solid enough 
to support operations at “substantially 
full levels” —meaning somewhere in the 
80° to 90% zone of operations. 
¢ Variations—As usual, the steel pic- 


ture cannot be seen in one glimpse. 
There are too many products involved. 
Some steel products are off sharply at 
the present time. Others are mildly 
off, and there are still a few fields 
where demand exceeds available supply. 

An example of the first situation is 
tinplate. It’s beginning to assume its 
traditional seasonal pattern of declining 
demand toward the end of the vear. 
As a result, stec! men say that tinplate 
production will be reduced from the 
third quarter to the fourth quarter 
more than any other major steel prod- 
uct. ‘There are pretty sound estimates 
that tinplate will be cranked out at 
a 70% to 75% rate in the last three 
months of 1953. The dip is showing 
all over the map, too. For example, 
U.S. Steel Corp. produces tinplate in 
five places and all are operating at a 
lower rate today. 

But at the same time, in those same 
locations, basic steel production is run- 
ning much higher. ‘That's because the 
slabs are being diverted from the tin- 
plate mills to galvanizing lines or to hot 
and cold sheet reduction mills. 

Alloy steels have been off for four 
or five months. Steel men say the 
market does not seem to be anv worse 
now than it has been in recent months. 
In fact, they are hoping that alloy busi 
ness will get a lift when the government 
restrictions on nickel are lifted Nov. 1. 
This would open the door for a lot 
of selling of mnickel-bearing — stainless 
stecls, which many users prefer to other 
alloy types. 

Demand for wire products has been 
off for quite a few months. Wire was 
probably one of the first steel products 
to return to a seasonal marketing pat- 
tern, having reached that stage about 
a year ago. But steel that had been 








going through the rod mill on the way 
to the wire-drawing machines has been 
going instead through the bar mill to 
mect the terrific demand for bar stock 
¢ Bright Side—Stcel men are actually 
viewing current operations with smilk 
on their faces. Sure, they agrec, thi 
production rate is not so spectacular as 
it has been in the past. But most otf 
them are not sorry to sce the day past 
when the buving and selling of conver 
sion stecl was so popular. Many mat 
ginal conversion facilities are not oper 
ating today. Buyers of steel are glad to 
be able to get all of their stecl at mill 
prices instcad of paving premiums that 
sometimes doubled the list price 

Best indication of what has happened 
to the conversion business is the declin« 
in steel production in clectric furnace 
During the third quarter, electric fur 
naces operated at 70.4% of capacity 
and in the last nonth, September, wer 
down to a 65% rate. That's because 
carbon stcel ingots for conversion put 
poses were no longer being made in the 
clectric furnaces. 

Edward L. Rverson, chairman of the 
executive committce of Inland Steel 
Co., said last week that industry veterans 
were amused to hear les 
stecl men bemoaning the fact that 
operating rates had dropped to 95% of 
capacity. He remarked that there wer 
many vears when 50° operations wer 
considercd good Anvthing around 
90% of capacity is healthier than th 
100% to 110% levels that had been 
maintained in recent vears, he said 
¢ Auto Cutbacks—Stcc! producers get 
a little uncasv, however, when news of 
mill lavoffs gets a big play in daily 
newspapers. Last week Great Lake 
Steel Corp., a subsidiary of National 
Steel Corp., laid off 600 cmplover 
This: is the company that  suppli 
about 35% of the automobile indu 
trv’s cold rolled steel. Great Lake 
issued a prim statement that the layoff 
is “duc to the current adjustment in 
inventory and model changes by our 
customers. Our operation is expected 
to be resumed within two or three 
weeks.” 

Ihe statement left a lot unsaid 
Model changeovers may cause steel mill 
to slow down sometimes. But Great 
Lakes didn’t lay off employees for mode! 
changeovers a year ago. ‘The Great 
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Lakes layoff did shed some more light 
on the inventory situation 

The men laid off worked in the 
merchant mill, which makes steel spe- 
cialty items such as bumpers, door 
frames, wheels. Great Lakes’ major pro- 
duction—stecl for bodies—was not af- 
fected, ‘Ihe company now has an annual 
capacity, according to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, of 3,150,000 
ingot tons and is expanding to a capacity 
of 3,600,000 tons by next Jan. 1. It 
certainly has no great fears of a de- 
creasing demand from the auto indus- 
try’s cold rolled steel demands. 

In fact, Great Lakes, according to 
auto trade reports, would be the last to 
feel any substantial lowering of auto 
demand. During the days of steel 
scarcity it had to turn down many 
would-be local customers. Conse- 
quentiy they had to place their orders 
Z afield. ‘They would be happy to do 
business with Great Lakes, if the steel 
company just gave them a nod. 

As long ago as July, some of the 
more astute auto industry buyers saw 
steel coming into longer supply and 
started tightening up. ‘Those that 
didn’t, and had been pyramiding orders, 
were mainly responsible for what hap- 
pened last week. Some of these com- 
panies quickly got into a bind when 
new model production was delayed by 
last summer's tool and die strike. ‘They 
had ordered steel on the old scarcity 
basis. Now their new models, instead 
of being on the assembly lines and con- 
suming the steel ordered a month or 
more ago, have only begun to go into 
production. ‘These companies found 
themselves almost engulfed with steel. 
That’s why they cut back orders. 
¢ Independents’ Gain—While the feel- 
ing around Detroit is that cutbacks in 
steel orders came almost 100% from 
the independents, a freer supply of steel 
is going to benefit the independents 
relatively more than it will the Big 
Three—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. Durmg the panic days in 
steel, the Big ‘Three fared better. Thev 
got a more attentive car from the steel 
companies than did the independents 
because they had a preferred customer 
status and had kept contacts alive in 
war years. They jumped into conver- 
sion dea} more quickly, They helped 
steel mills finance needed expansion. 

Now, at least one independent ex- 
ects a change. Its purchasing director 
wpes that his company can establish 
permanent relations with steel pro- 
ducers so, if another steel shortage ever 
develops, he will be accepted as a long- 
time steady customer. 
¢ Nutshell—It’s all summed up by the 
steel expert in one of the major com 
panies: “The boys on both sides (steel 
and autos) have to realize we're back 
to a prewar situation. There's going 
to be more bargaining.” 





JAMES P. MITCHELL moves into Cabinet post as Eisenhower picks . . . 


A Pragmatist for Labor 


New Secretary of Labor is a professional labor rela- 
tions man trained in putting the stress on workable solutions. 
On the whole, labor likes his looks. 


James Peter Mitchell, the new Sec- 
retary of Labor named by President 
Eisenhower last weck, is a professional 
labor relations man who comes out of 
the department store business. 

Not only is he the first businessman 
to hold the Labor portfolio in the 
Cabinet since the office was established 
in 1913 (page 200); his appointment 
is the highest recognition yet accorded 
the relatively new labor relations spe- 
cialty in the management field. 
eA Pro—Mitchell is one of that com- 
paratively small group of real pros who, 
in the last two decades, have taken 
important positions on the manage- 
ment teams of large enterprises to 
handle the job of formulating industrial 
policies on unions, labor costs, and per- 
sonnel—and to see they're executed. 

For operational purposes these men 
are neither radical nor reactionary, lib- 
cral nor conservative. ‘They are prag- 
matists. ‘Their interest is not in any 








ideology but in the practical question 
of what will work and work well for 
all concerned. 

This does not mean that Mitchell 
is pragmatic to the point of ignoring 
principles. It was because he thought 
a principle was at stake that he left 
his job as vice-president of Macy's in 
1946 and moved to Bloomingdale’s. A 
more opportunistic man would have 
made some accommodation and held 
onto the big job with a bigger future 
that Mitchell put behind him after a 


fundamental disagreement with the 
management. At Bloomingdale's he 
worked smoothly and well with his 
fellow executives and soon got entered 
in the book of Fred Lazarus, Jr.—presi- 
dent of Federated Dept. Stores, Inc. 


¢ The Man—A big, burly, bearlike fig- 
ure of a man in his prime, Mitchell 
has a drv sense of humor and a taste 
for earthy pleasures and earthy com- 
pany. He has a better time standing 
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with a few friends at a men’s bar than 
at a cocktail party. With working men 
and labor leaders who have not ac- 
quired a patina of slickness or veneer 
of intellectuality he is an almost im- 
mediate hit. He looks.as if he comes 
from their side of the tracks—which 
happens to be the case—and wouldn't 
want to take the trouble to disguise it. 
His instincts are human rather than 
corporate. And if he had to slip into 
one or the other family portrait, he 
would look, and probably feel, morc 
at home with the Meanys than the 
Reuthers. , 

¢ Labor Reaction—Yet it was Walter 
Reuther of CIO, not George Meany 
of AFL, who found some kind words 
to sav about his appointment. ‘The CIO 
could afford it. The AFL was still stuck 
in supporting Martin Durkin against 
the world and in feeling it had to find 
something to criticize in anyone Eisen- 
hower might name as Durkin’s succes- 
sor. As one AFL official who knows 
Mitchell, and who was personally hurt 
by not being able to hail his appoint- 
ment publicly, put it, “If the Presi- 
dent had named the most prominent 
building craftsman of all time, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, the AFL would 
have to say he wasn’t up to Marty 


Durkin.” 


McCreery’s End Brings 


Tears but No Jitters 


James McCreery & Co. is a mid- 
town Manhattan department store with 
a venerable past but practically no fu- 
ture at all. Last week its owner, As 
sociated Dry Goods Corp., announced 
that it had sold the building and equip 
ment to the ubiquitous ‘nal estate firm 
of Webb & Knapp, Inc. (page 36), 
and that the store would close its doors 
sometime after Christmas. There’s a 
possibility that Ohrbach’s Inc., the 
downtown specialty shop, may then 
take it over. 

At any other time, the demise of this 
116-vear-old store might have thrown 
a scare into the nation’s department 
store operators. They have enough 
long-term worries to make them jittery 
(BW —Jan.24’53,p43). But things are 
looking up a little in January-June fig- 
ures—sales up 3% over 1952, operating 
profit 1.3% of sales against 0.8% last 
year. 

Besides McCreery’s had a_ special 
problem of location. It fronts on both 
34st St.—which has Macy’s—and Fifth 
Ave.—opposite fashionable B. Altman 
& Co. and a few blocks from another 
Associated unit, Lord & Taylor. Wo- 
men’s Wear Daily quotes one executive 
as saying, “We never knew which side 
of the bed to get out of in the morn- 


ing—Fifth Ave. or 34th St.” 
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Tough Antitrust Policy 


That's the line the Administration seems to be taking 
in the monopoly suit it has just filed against American Smelt- 
ing & Refining and St. Joseph Lead. 


The Administration has filed its first 
big antitrust suit. And to the business- 
men on the receiving end, it looks 
pretty much like what they got under 
the Democrats. 

The suit accuses American Smelting 
& Refining Co. and the St. Joseph Lead 
Co. of monopolizing the country’s lead 
business. The government says that by 
means of long-term contracts with each 
other, the two companies control about 
two-thirds of the lead sold. 
¢ For the Record—Karlicr antitrust ac- 
tions—notably the judgment against 
Gencral Electric and other companies 
for monopolizing the lamp industry 
(BW —Oct.10°53,p34)—have been the 
end product of cases filed and “guilty” 
verdicts won by the Democrats. The 
case against the lead companies was in- 
vestigated and partially prepared by the 
Democrats. But it was selected for filin 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownel 
and antitrust chief Stanley Barnes as a 
kev move in establishing the Adminis- 
tration’s antitrust record. 

This is apparent from the fanfare 
with which the case was announced. 
A couple of days after the suit was 
filed in New York, Brownell summed 
up the record of antitrust actions dur- 
ing the previous week. On his list were 
victorics against 14 building matcrials 
supply companies in Cleveland, GE 
lamp ruling, and a judgment against 
Bendix and other companies in a case 
involving monopoly of power brakes. 

Brownell’s touting of the division’s 
record was apparently designed to 
counteract political criticism that his 
antitrust study committee—just getting 
started—will lead to a weakening of 
antitrust enforcement. 
¢ Quick Action—The antitrusters say 
it may be two to three years before 
the lead case gets to trial because of 
the crowded court docket. But the cur- 
rent emphasis on settling cases speedily, 
through consent decrees or other 
means, could bring earlier settlement. 
¢ Astonished—Industry reaction to the 
case has been one of bewilderment. 
Lead industry insiders note that there’s 
almost no disagreement on the main 
facts—that, in effect, the two companies 
are now charged with violating the law 
by doing the things they have been 
doing openly for the past 30 vears. The 
charges are based largely on buyer-seller 
contracts between AS&R and St. Joe 
that began back in the 1920s. 

One obvious comment: “The Demo- 
crats had the industry under observa- 


tion all these vears—that’s certain—and 
never filed a suit. Now out of the bluc 
the businessmen’s administration 
we've been violating the law all along.” 
¢ The Case—The antitrust complaint 
savs that AS&R refines about 60% of 
the primary lead in the U.S. and with 
its imports controls about 57% of the 
U.S. supply. St. Joe, the complaint 
notes, markets about 26% of the avail 
able primary lead. 

The antitrusters sav that by 1920 St 
Joe had become the largest lead mining 
company and second only to AS&R in 
smelting, refining, and marketing 

Since 1920, savs the antitrust divi 
sion, the two companies have combined 
and conspired to suppress and limit 
competition, control production, fix 
U.S. and world prices, and to main 
tain their monopoly of the industry 

The latest contract cited in the com 
plaint is the one signed in November, 
1951, to become cftective next January 
the date the 1923 basic agreement of 
the two companies expires. The ex 
tendcr, the antitrusters say, continues 
their relationship another five years. 

The Justice Dept. says that the con 
tracts and agreements reached between 
AS&R and St. Joc—and between St 
Joe and Bunker Hill, third largest min 
ing company—on their face pretty much 
spell out the violation of the Sherman 
Act. 
¢ Competition—The department asks 
that the contracts and agreements be 
ended, and that the companies be di 
vested of whatever properties are “‘ne- 
cessary to restore and maintain free 
and unfettered competition.” 

The case differs from earlier “implied 
conspiracy” cases like those against the 
big less meat packers in that any “con 
cert of action” was done in black and 
white, on regular contracts. 

On the other hand, the percentage 
of the market held by the two com 
panies brings them well within the 
target arca defined by court decisions 
on whether bigness per se is illegal. In 
the Columbia Steel case just after the 
war (1948), the Supreme Court found 
that U.S. Steel’s 33% of the steel pro 
duction should not stand in the way of 
its acquiring additional capacity. At 
the other extreme, Judge Hand, in 
the Aluminum Co. of America case, 
came close to saying that possession 
of two-thirds to 90% of an industry 
could be a monopoly, and possession 
of 90% or more is almost certainly a 
monopoly on the face of it 
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“THIS WAS THE FIRST zoned house.” Frank Lloyd Wright 
points to a model of the famous Herbert Johnson house in Racine, 


Wis., built in 1937. Each wing has a function—one for children, 
one for guests, one for living room, one for kitchen. ‘This is a fine 


example of Wright’s “organic” architecture, which characterizes 
the Wright retrospective show—Sixty Years of Living Architecture 
—that opens next week at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
in New York. 


Frank Lloyd Wright: At 84, 


—~— = 


contains a full-size four-room example of 
a Wright, one-story Prairie house. Models 


THE EXHIBIT 
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show the sweep of his work from the somewhat formal San 
Francisco News building—advanced for 1912—to 
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“I DESIGNED the UN Building in 1893.” 








Wright points to an early design for the 


facade (never built) of a Chicago office building. It has a strong resemblance to the 
slab-like UN Building in New York. But Wright now detests it. He calls it a mere 
facade. “My buildings have to go through and button at the back.” 


Still Fighting 


. . « the projected free-form Guggenheim 
museum, which is pretty advanced for 1953. 
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The sheer strength of Frank Llovd 
Wright's likes and dislikes has been one 
of the great forces in modern architec- 
ture. Wright hates the “box,” which 
he identifies with the so-called Inter- 
national School that produced the UN 
building. He loves “organic” architec- 
ture, which he has called “free expres- 
sion in building.” “This love affair has 
changed architecture throughout the 
world in a way only just being under- 
stood. 

Wright’s acerbity, particularly in the 
public prints, has diminished only 
lightly over the years. He readily con- 
cedes that businessmen were among 
the first to “see my work and build it.” 
But in the main he finds their influ 
ence on architecture baneful. He thinks 
the best thing they are doing in this 
line right now is decentralizing their 
plants, building them in the green 
countryside. 








.. do better by architecture. . 


than in their houses.” 
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Economic spokesmen of the Eisen- 
hower Administration have started look- 
ing at the business picture in a different 
way lately. Until a few weeks ago, they 
saw inflation as the great danger that 
still threatened the U.S. economy. Now 
they are giving equal attention to the 
weaknesses that might add up to a re- 
cession. 

And so they are putting the spotlight 
on some of the key business indicators 
that they think will flash an alarm signal 
if business takes a serious turn down- 
ward (charts, opposite page). 

The red line on each chart shows 
about where the economists think the 
peril point lies—the point where the 
Administration would have to modify 
its policies to take account of the weak- 
ness in that particular area. 

Actually, only farm prices are near 
that point now. Steel is fairly close, 
but the steel industry isn’t alarmed 
(page 27). yo starts and auto 
production are comfortably above the 
line. Unemployment, the most im- 
portant of all the indicators, is still miles 
away from the danger zone. 
¢ Adjustments—The shift in the Ad- 
ministration line amounts to an admis- 
sion that the boom has passed its peak, 
as far as Washington is concerned. But 
it doesn’t mean the Administration has 
turned pessimistic all of a sudden. On 
the contrary, it’s part of a carefully 
thought-out plan to help business ad- 
just to the new situation—to steer a 
course between foolishly optimistic talk 
on one hand, and getting panicky about 
the weak spot on the other. 

Here’s their reasoning. Business is in 
a stage of nervous wait-and-see. During 
this period it would be easy to talk our- 
selves into a depression. One way to 
avoid that—and at the same time to 
prepare any needed defenses—is to focus 
on the question of just how far or how 
near we are to the peril points. 
¢ How It Goes—The new Administra- 
tion line works out like this: 

¢ Yes, there are soft spots in busi- 
ness—to pretend otherwise would be 
foolish and reckless. 

¢ But so far the weak spots are iso- 
lated. There’s no sign of a general > 
proach to peril points that would indi- 
cate a broad downturn. 

e Until there is, the Administra- 
tion will sit tight with present policies. 

Eisenhower's three top economic 
spokesmen have all expressed the new 
line in public—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, and Under 
Secretary of Commerce Walter Wil- 
liams. 
¢ From the Top—The shift is a team 
play. It stems directly from the White 
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Watching for Signs of Trouble 


House, and reflects Eisenhower's con- 
cern with unified economic staff work. 
White House officials are urging that 
the line be adopted by Administration 
speakers from top to bottom. 

¢ What It Means—The new line means 
the Administration doesn’t see any rea- 
son to launch full-dress antidepression 
plans so long as soft spots remain as 
they are—scattered and minor. So the 
Administration will try tightrope walk- 
ing from now to the end of the year at 
least. Then it hopes the President’s an- 
nual state-of-the-union message, com- 
bined with whatever tax law changes are 
recommended, will act as a psychologi- 
cal stimulant, if one is needed. 

Top business thinkers in the Admin- 
istration are willing to let things rock 
along as they are, simply because they 
don’t see serious troubles ahead. Ac- 
tually, they are much more confident 
about the business future than the new 
line allows them to say. 

Just the same, there is a great deal 
of earnest conversation behind this calm 
surface. There is little dispute over 
what to do in case of a broad downturn. 
There is always dispute over when to 
do it. 


|. The Points to Watch 


The five main peril points shown in 
the charts form in the minds of some 
Eisenhower advisers a rough sort of 
guide as to when the present phase of 
calm watchfulness should be replaced 
by direct action to stimulate business. 

For the present, farm prices are the 
single area where the Administration 
shows any real concern. There’s a dif- 
ference here from the other indicators. 
For steel, autos, and housing, declines 
are more or less expected and accounted 
for. But farm prices are considered to 
be already at the warning line. Both 
for economic and political reasons, Ad- 
ministration leaders hope they've seen 
the worst of the farm price slide-off. 

These indicators don’t represent offi- 
cial decisions, of course. And if any 
one indicator should cross the warning 
line, it would not throw the Administra- 
tion into a panic. But a broad move- 
ment past these bench marks would 
certainly put an end to the present 

hase of confident watchfulness, and 
fais positive stimulants into play. 


ll. Defense in Depth 


To counteract a downturn, Adminis- 
tration experts like to talk about a de- 
fense in depth. 

The first line is easicr credit. Ac- 
tually, this phase began last June when 
the Federal Reserve lowered reserve re- 






quirements for banks. It is continuing 
weekly, as the Fed buys securities on 
the open market, and thus broadens 
the credit potential of the banking 
system. 

You sce results almost daily: lowered 
interest rates on Treasury offerings, 
higher prices for bonds, and an an 
nouncement by finance companies of a 
cut in interest on commercial paper, 
the first in about two years. 

Federal Reserve officials like to argue 

that the easier money supply stems 
more from a letup in demand than from 
their own acts. Whatever the reason, 
there is great satisfaction in the Admin 
istration Over the timing of the Fed's 
change in bank reserve requirements. 
They think it came early enough to re- 
move tight money, at least, from the 
present worries of businessmen. 
e Taxes—The second line of defense 
against a downturn is taxes. The death 
of the excess profits tax and a 2% to 
10% reduction in personal income taxes 
next Jan. 1 are 4 a for granted. Be- 
yond that, the Administration is waiting 
to sce what happens to the soft spots 
in business. 

The excess profits tax and personal 
income tax reductions add up to a $5- 
billion revenue loss. In addition, mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means 
committee believe the Treasury will not 
eppase an additional $1.5-billion to 
$2-billion reduction. This would be 
spread out among such items as relief 
for working mothers, lower rates on the 
earnings of ninors over $600, and pos- 
sibly a small credit on income from 
dividends. They're not the powerful 
stimulators that would be written into 
a tax bill designed specifically to check 
a downturn. 

The tax picture is clouded by lack 
of agreement between the Treasury and 
Rep. Daniel A. Reed, chairman of the 
Wavs and Means Committee. Reed is 
now having a bill drawn up that may 
include much more tax relief than 
Humphrey will stand for. One plan is 
a flat 50% reduction on all excises, just 
as thev stand now. This would cost the 
Treasury $2.8-billion. 

Another approach would be to lower 
the heaviest of the present excises, and 
spread a 5% or 8% excise at the manu 
facturer’s level over such goods as cloth 
ing and houschold furnishings, which 
are not now taxed. 

e Public Works—Bevond taxes, the 
third line of defense is public works. 
There’s little talk of this—mostly be 
cause the Administration doesn’t think 
they will be needed in any business sit- 
uation likely to develop next vear. This 
is another reflection of Administration 
confidence in the basic situation. There 
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are also signs that public works will be 
employed only after a fairly sharp dip 
in business—probably not in the early 
stages. 

That leaves easier credit, next year’s 
automatic tax cuts, and a few additional 
scattered tax reductions, as the Admin- 
istration’s working tools for 1954. Right 
now, Eisenhower's advisers think noth- 
ing more will be needed. 


High Court Rejections 
Affect Tax, Trade Laws 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States got down to its job in carnest 
this week. It began the process—which 
continues the rest of the term—of ac- 
cepting or rejecting the hundreds of 
cases appealed. Only a few will be ar- 
gued and ultimately decided. 

At this stage of the game the court 
naturally isn’t handing down decisions. 
But by rejecting a case it does, in 
effect, «phold the rulings made by 
lower federal or state courts 
¢ Rejections—I he most important re- 
jection announced Monday leaves in 
effect Georgia state court rulings throw- 
ing out that state’s fair trade law: But 
the Supreme Court has not yet an- 
nounced whether it will consider an- 
other retail price maintenance case— 
brought by John Schwegmann attacking 
the constitutionality of the federal Mc- 
Guire act. 

The effect of other rejections is to 
uphold these lower court decisions: a 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court ruling 
that the Korean ‘“‘war’’ was not a “war” 
as far as insurance liability clauses in 
that state are concerned; a Missouri 
ruling invalidating a privilege tax on 
interstate gas companies with lines in 
that state; lower federal court ruling 
admitting Negroes to municipal pools 
in Kansas City. 

Rejections also upheld in effect the 
constitutionality of a business license 
required of newspapers in Corona, Cal.; 
validity of a West Virginia law forbid- 
ding use of diesel locomotives in coal 
mines; and National Labor Relations 
Board authority to enforce Taft-Hartley 
unfair practice provision in the con- 
struction industry 
¢ To Be Heard—Some of the cases of 
interest to businessmen that will be 
heard and decided by the court are: 

¢ Whether the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission can ban network 
radio and TV giveaway programs. 

e Whether Texas can tax the busi- 
ness of gathering natural gas later sold 
to interstate pipeline companics. 

e Whether the Civil Acronautics 
Board must offset domestic mail-route 
profits of an airline against subsidiza- 
tion of its international routes. 

¢ Whether Maryland can tax out- 
of-state sales to Marvlanders. 
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_..ASlum Goes U.S. Student’s Camera 


him 
make a trip to Russia, but to snap some 
previously shielded spots—including a 


Last year’s feature editor of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan daily, 22-year-old 
Zander Hollander of Brooklyn, got the 
jump on the free world press behind 
the Iron Curtain a couple of weeks ago. 


Moscow saw fit not only to let 


slum near the American Embassy—in 


the city. 
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Open for business: 


We picked something that says “wide open” 
to tell you about Sinclair's new “Big Inch” 
Pipe Line—now open for business. 


Recently dedicated, this great new oilway 
travels 666 miles crossing four major rivers 
in its course from Cushing, Oklahoma, to the 
East Chicago, Indiana, refinery. The “Big 
Inch”, a combination 22” and 24” line, is 
capable of moving 280,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily between Cushing and Salisbury, 
Missouri, and 150,000 barrels daily from 
Salisbury into East Chicago. This represents 
a marked increase in Sinclair's capacity to de- 


liver oil from one of its most productive areas. 


The new line completely replaces a multiple 
system of small-diameter lines which the 
company has operated over approximately 
the same route. It insures a steady supply of 


crude oil to two important Sinclair refineries. 


Sinclair’s new “Big Inch” is one of a number 
of construction projects designed to step-up 
the efficiency of the company’s operations 
and is another important part of Sinclair's 
plan for balanced progress in transportation, 
production, manufacturing, and sales. 


SINCLAIR 
— A Great Name in Oil - 


or 


al _ Oe | 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. ¥Y. 














BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Industrial Brownhoist battle continues 
merrily (BW —Oct.3’53,p56). Pennsyl- 
vania Coke & Coal Corp., which con 


NATIONAL trols 51% of Brownhoist stock and 


wants to absorb the company, won a 


yartial victory when stockholders voted 
TECHNICAL 


to permit the board to fire officers by 
"a E N T E R simple majority vote. But the old man- 
agement scored by demonstrating that 
it had enough stock to block the merger. 
® 
Airline doings: I'WA will start the first 
nonstop transcontinental flights Mon- 
day, an overnight sleeper service cf 
Three lines—Northwest, ‘l'rans-Canada, 
and Swissair—plan to carry coach and 
first-class passengers in the same planes, 
but in segregated quarters 
5 
$52-million was the price that brought 
New York’s Chrysler Building, Chryslet 
Building East, and Graybar Building 
into the expanding real-estate portfolio 
of Webb & Knapp, Inc. Graysler Corp., 
( which belongs to the banking firm of 
——————— Lazard Freres, was associated in the 
il TTR purchase. Webb & Knapp says it will 
spend $10-million in improving the 


buildings. 

















« 

Transit bait: A special low fare for 
di shoppers is being tested by the Chicago 
Building for your future... Transit Authority. Adults who board 
CTA buses and cars between 9:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. will pay a dime 


Newest physical testing machinery .. . instead of the regular 20¢ fare. The 
: idea is to increase riding in the off- 


latest electronic test devices . . . a new build- ai Tada 

ing designed for their efficient use . . . rail- ™ + 

road car impact test tracks—that’s the new U.S. sugar quota is up again. The 
National Technical Center where continued Agriculture Dept. has just added 100,- 
tests and research on castings and devices 000 tons to the quota for 1953, boost- 


will be carried ing it to 8.l-million tons raw value. 
oe GAS TIEE OW. Cuba gets the lion’s share of the in- 


The Technical Center’s facilities are crease, 96,000 gee 
available to you manufacturers and rail- Latest flare-up in gasoline wars is in 
roaders who seek new facts and data on the Wilkes-Barre, Pa. After three weeks of 
strength of castings used in your products. price cutting, stations are selling regular 
gas for as low as 14¢ a gal. In New 
wuNive, Jersey, dealers have asked the Senate 
&, Small Business Committee to investi- 
gate price cutting (BW—Oct.3’53,p.36). 
’ € 


* f-_~>, 4, 
“ i 2 “4, 


























’, “Gathering tax” levied by Texas on 
y natural gas bought for export from the 
“Y state will be tested in the U.S. Su- 
% 


ow N L 

NATION i 

M A LLE A ° LE A N 0 STE E L Z 1g preme Court. Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
%G, at 8 . Line Co. and Panhandle Eastern Pipe 


1“ 1 t dl Line Co. have challenged the constitu- 
\ COMPANY tionality of the tax. The High Court 
A-waes Cleveland 6, Ohio has agreed to hear the two test cases. 
* 
Steel scrap prices have begun to climb 
after a long period of decline. Pitts- 
burgh reported one 10,000-ton sale last 
cr at $4 a ton above the recent 
market. 
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No. 23 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


More than a Want-Ad...a Warning 


12 THINGS YOU CAN DO ABOUT: 


lhe Danegeroed Shordage 


Seeeeseeeseeeeece Ks enceee> 


The present and increasing scarcity of engi- 
neering manpower is a critical threat to both 
our national security and our national econ- 
omy. Because Russia is outdistancing us in the 
training of technical mindpower, America and 
American management face a serious problem. 


In 1951, our colleges produced 38,000 gradu- 
ate engineers to fill 60,000 jobs, and 19,000 
were siphoned off to the military. In 1952, the 
number of graduating engineers had shrunk 
to 27,000 — to 23,000 in 1953 — and to an ex- 
pectation of 17,000 in 1954. 


More than 5,000 companies are being slowed 
down by the need for an additional 50,000 
engineers. More than 4,000 firms are actively 
recruiting on college campuses. Within three 
years there will be about 60% fewer engineers 
than our economy will need. 


Here are 12 things you can do to alleviate this dan- 
gerous shortage, and help your company and your 
country to weather the crisis: 


Toward More Efficient Utilization of Manpower 
]. Speed up promotions of engineers to positions of 
maximum responsibility. Full utilization demands 


rapid upgrading of young talent. 


2. Run time studies of various engineering duties, in 
order to eliminate waste motions and to reassign 
non-critical work to junior aides. Testing, production 
scheduling, calculating, layout, and many drafting 


jobs are sub-professional. 


3. Shorten and sharpen training programs. 


4. Check your planning and communications, and 
improve them so as to avoid duplication and to pin- 
point responsibility. 

5. Pay close attention to the procedures outlined in 
the Engineering Manpower Commission Bulletin 
No. | on Selective Service deferments.* 

6. Consult the Engineering Manpower Commission 
on any and all problems relating to the more efficient 
utilization of your engineering manpower. EMC's 
function is to give counsel and aid where possible. 
Toward Increasing Your Engineering Manpower 
1. Employ engineering students for part-time work, 
and consider methods for integrating part-time help 
into the full-time job. 


2. Employ more liberal arts and business adminis 
tration graduates for semi-technical occupations. 


3. Launch training programs for non-engineering 
graduates, eventually enlisting them as “Engineers’ 
Assistants” to handle semi-technical work needlessly 
being done by professional personnel. Also, make 
increasing use of secretaries for the handling of many 


tasks now performed by engineers. 


4. Offer extensions of the “statutory” retirement age 
to older engineers and scientists who have recently 


retired or who are about to retire. 


5. Employ outside consulting firms for special pro 
jects wherever practicable, and make full use of the 
services of suppliers’ sales engineers. 

6. Sell the future of engineering to your own com- 
munity, from the home and High School to the 
College level. That future is big for youth, for you 
and for America. 


In the critical field of precision machine tool engineering, the specialized 


skills and technical facilities of Jones & Lamson are serving the top 
production management of American industry — helping to increase 


productivity with both mindpower and machines. 


* This bulletin is available from Dept. B, EMC headquarters, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


JONES & LAMSON 


Dept. 710, 503 Clinton Street 
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MACHINE COMPANY 


AF » Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes ~ Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Th 
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Jolly Jeff, the laughing man, was broad of beam and 

e girth, an overwhelming monument of merriment and 
mirth. “I’ve heard about you Statler folks,” the rotund 
funster said. “Suppose you've got a room that’s got 
an extra-sturdy bed?” 


2 They showed him to a room which had a sturdy bed 


e indeed. For Statler rooms are all designed to answer 
every need. He looked around and chuckled, “Here's 
a friendly kind of place—it’s clean and bright and 
cheerful, and there’s lots of extra space. 














3 “T hope there’s room for all of me,”’ said Jeff in Statler’s 

etub. The spacious bath had room to spare—he settled 
down to scrub. “There's lots of soap and soft white 
towels—that I'm glad to see—it takes a lot to do the 
job for someone built like me! 


“This Statler food is excellent!” the gleeful gourmet 
e cried. “Egad! What pie! I'll have some more! There's 
still some room inside. And after that, some more ice 


cream—I just can’t get my fill! Why, eating at the 
Statler is a super-special thrill! 
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“The Statler’s like a paradise! Why everything’s next 
A Pay That means a lot to folks like me, for walking’s 
quite a chore. But fat or thin or in between, you'll 
find the Statler’s best. It's really true, just like they 


say—you really are a guest!” 








“Remember, drive carefully! 
Safety's never out of season.’ 


STATLER 
HOTELS 




















NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO - DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


STATLER HOTELS 
CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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WASHINGTON 
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Take a look at what’s happening down on the farm, then you will see 
why Washington has such a case of political jitters. 


The farmer is feeling poor—the poorest, in fact, in over 10 years. Use 
the “parity ratio” as a yardstick—an index that measures prices the 
farmers get in terms of prices they pay. It’s at 92 today. A year ago, it was 
101. The average for 1951 was 107. So, it’s a real recession—something long 
known to businesses that sell to farmers. 


And now, political repercussions are setting in. In Wisconsin, in a 
district that has been strong Republican, and that Eisenhower carried, 
a Democrat licked a Republican in a special Congressional election. Farmers 
were a big factor in this upset, which surprised the White House. 


—O— 


The $64 question: Can Eisenhower hold Congressional control in the 
elections coming up next year? Any answer at this time is only a guess. 
But one thing is sure: The Wisconsin result shocked the Administration. 
Early analysis indicated not only that farmers switched in their voting, but 
that more of the labor vote ended up in the Democratic column, too. As a 
result, there will be policy shifts intended to hold voters in line when the 
1954 Congressional elections roll around. 


Farm price supports will be pegged at 90% of parity. The Administra- 
tion doesn’t like the prospect. It prefers a flexible support system, with 
pegs moving up and down in relation to supply. But the way the winds are 
blowing now, the Administration won’t have much of a choice. If it doesn’t 
change, and back high-level supports, then Congress will force the supports. 


Agriculture Secretary Benson may have to go. He dislikes rigid supports 
and has made no bones about it. He hasn’t pulled the props from under any 
prices yet. But farmers fear that he will. That, at least, is the interpretation 
Eisenhower advisers are placing on the Wisconsin vote. 


Labor is involved, too. There’s some unemployment in the Wisconsin 
district. And on top of it, you must consider Martin Durkin’s resignation 
as Labor Secretary. That probably was a factor. 


Eisenhower will back Taft-Hartley law changes. He may even go 
further than he had planned in meeting union demands. But odds stil! 
are that the law won’t be changed, not in major respects, next year. 


New Labor Secretary James Mitchell has his hands full. He will get 
better backing (page 28) from Eisenhower and the Cabinet than Durkin 
ever got. Politics assures that. His problem will be selling Congress, 
where conservatives control. 


Behind postponement of the balanced budget goal are two key decisions 
by Eisenhower that bear directly on the business outlook: 


Defense spending will remain higher than planned. The extra for fiscal 
1955 may not exceed $1-billion—the initial step-up in defense against the 
A-and-H bombs. But it’s the first real break in the economy line. 


Revenue lost, by tax cuts coming Jan. 1 won’t be made up. Fact is, 
the Administration has about given up hope of a big, offsetting tax hike. 
— 
Add it up, and the prospect is for more deficits. The goal had been to 


balance the budget next year, fiscal 1955. But both the President and his 
budget director now are saying it can’t be done. A balance in 1956 is 
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doubtful. Meantime, deficits will goon. The fact that the government will 
be spending more than it takes in will tend to cushion and delay the 
business adjustments that are ahead. 

—o... 

Other big decisions are ahead. Congress comes back in 10 more weeks, 
on Jan. 3. Issues are piling high on Eisenhower’s desk. The next session 
will be a big factor in whether the GOP can hang onto control in Congress 
(it’s outvoted in the Senate today, counting Wayne Morse as an independent). 
It will write the record for the 1954 Congressional elections, which will 
determine whether Eisenhower is a “minority President” from then on. 


—Oo— 


The Administration’s tax package will come early, to avoid the mistake 
made last year, when tax-cutters almost got the upper hand. 


Rep. Dan Reed will offer his own tax bill. He is the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which must originate all tax legislation. 
His idea is that the GOP must have a tax cut of its own—on top of the 
$5-billion of relief that the Democrats scheduled when they put a termina- 
tion date on the excess profits tax and the Korea (average, 10%) boost on 
individuals. 


That puts the heat on Eisenhower. Unless he moves at the session 
start to replace some lost revenue with, say, more excise taxes, Reed will 
get the jump. What Reed wants is more liberal depreciation, allowances 
for working mothers, more than a $600 parental allowance for working 
children, and other changes. 


—O— 
The social security goal: Expansion to cover everyone, no matter what 


the job. Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby is hard at work on this. A vote next 
year seems unlikely. But universal coverage will come, eventually. 


Tariff policy will stay on the “free trade side.” Eisenhower won’t junk 
the reciprocal agreement policy of the Democrats. 

Federal-state responsibilities. Eisenhower wants to draw some lines 
between federal and state functions. A study commission is now at work. 
But the question of who is to tax seems to bar all but minor shiftings. If, say, 
the federal government gave up road building, left it to states, then it would 
also have to give up the gasoline tax. No matter who is in power, Washing- 
ton will be slow to surrender revenue sources. 


There’s lots of sweating on foreign policy. Washington still feels that 
shooting won’t be resumed in Korea. But it may take years to settle that 
“police action.” Meantime, our soldiers will be serving over there. A non- 
aggression pact with Russia is something for the distant future. One theory 
is that Russia thinks she can lick us without firing a shot. The tactic is to 
whip the economy back and forth—inflate us with a threat of war, then 
deflate us with a threat of peace. It may sound farfetched. But supporters of 
the theory can offer persuasive evidence. 

—eo— 

Back to politics: The new Ohio Senator, Tom Burke, gives the Democrats 
a Senate majority, counting Morse as independent. They won’t try to take 
Senate control at this time. But it is a threat over the GOP. 

Watch for Democratic fire to center on Eisenhower. Heretofore, it has 
been on men around him. But Wisconsin is taken as a sign of vulnerability. 
The swinging will become freer from here on in. 
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Stich with Blue lab 


TEXCEL 


CELLOPHANE TAPE 


PERMACEL TAPE CORPORATION....NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 





We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management's answer to better and more economical movement of material. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





This Is 
the Office Where the 
Sale Was Made 


The contract was a juicy one and a 


competitive supplier was after it hammer and tongs 


The factory prices of both were almost identical. And then, 
after Sales had done everything it could, it was the Traffic Manager 
who played the winning card. 


Based on increasing the minimum weight per car, he thought he saw 
a plausible argument for a decrease in the commodity rate. 

The new rate would also give the railroad a slightly better return 
per car mile, and with carrier support he had little trouble 

getting his proposal for rate revision approved. His company 
submitted a bid FOB destination which put its delivered 

cost just enough below the competitor’s to clinch the contract. 





In the complex field of freight rates and classification a really 
competent traffic expert can do more than save his company plenty 
of money on shipping charges. He can also cooperate with other 
department heads to get more business, to give better service to 
customers and to facilitate the flow of manufacture. 


Such a man may not be easy to find. If you have a man in your 
organization who has the capacity to grow into such 
responsibilities, your best bet may be to help him get the special 
training that the job requires. Whatever you have to 

do to get or train him, he will be worth many times his cost. 


As one of the great carriers of 


merchandise freight in the country, the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 


that will move more goods, more efficiently 





MORE FOR TIME 





ERE IT IS! 
HE home and car 
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the new 
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MORE FOR SPACE 


Advertisers opened up their purses 
to TV this year. 


Despite TV, 
found money to pour into mag- 


versary show, 


The Ford anni- 
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Mary Martin 
cost the car maker a cool $500,000. 


with 








advertisers _ still 


(left) and Ethel 


Merman, 


This typical life story was told us by 
a of cancelled checks 
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azines and newspapers. And they tried a lot of different appeals, 
from price (left) to direct assault on the senses (center). 


Advertising: More Money, New Ideas 


“This is the golden age of advertis- 
ing. 

So said a vice-president of a New 
York advertising agency last week, for 
whom the phrase had a double meaning. 

Virst off, he meant the flood of gold 
that pours through Madison Avenue 
as advertising budgets-grow and grow. 
This is the biggest year that the adver- 
tising business has ever had, and this 
is the biggest season of the biggest year. 
The climate is precisely right for ad- 
vertising. ‘There's plenty of money in 
the country, but there are more goods 
than there is money. In other words, 
competition is pretty sharp, and what 


Ad 


could be better than that for adver- 
tising—as long as advertisers have the 
moncy to foot the bill? 
¢ Brightness—Compctition has brought 
about the second characteristic of this 
new Periclean age. Agencies have had 
to buckle down and work until the air 
crackles with ideas and energy. As a 
result, this year more than at any other 
time during the postwar period, the 
advertising business has showed signs 
of real creativeness and originality. 
The conditions will probably con- 
tinue just about right to nurture this 
process. A_ serious depression would 
drag advertising down with it. But a 


should 


budgets 


minor setback, if there is o1 
only serve to boost advertisin 
by honing the competitiv 
sharper. Walther Buchen, hea 
Buchen Co., a Chicago ag 
presses this viewpoint when 
that anything up to a 10% drop in the 
over-all economy will probably increase 
expenditures. Up to that point, he 
reasons, it will still seem rth-while 
to an advertiser to try to § me of 
his competitors’ markets from 
them. 

¢ Big Spending—W hatever 
next year, this will be reme 
the year when the double-p 


ngures 


happens 
ibered as 
spread 
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HOW 10 OPEN THE DOOR 
TO PRODUCTION ECONOMY 


a 


[i 


New design approach 
explores production 
economies with plastics 


A fresh approach to cost reduction, reported in a 
new Monsanto management study, lies in design- 
ing for production economy — with plastics. Thanks 
to this new trend in design thinking, manufacturers 
in many product fields are now cutting production 
costs by as much as 50 per cent. 

Faster cycles ... elimination of machining, 
painting, assembly and other finishing operations 
— made possible by plastics — are now prime con- 
siderations right at the conception of the product. 

For the full story of how manufacturers are cut- 
ting costs with the new approach to design prob- 
lems, send for your free copy of Monsanto’s new i 
management report. Just use the coupon below. monsanre mLasTies ; | 
Also—if you would like individual assistance with hy Wiis | wh shai WW 


your materials problem, call on the Monsanto 

Technical Council—a board of experts in plastics, 

who will be glad to advise you on any questions New Appraach 

related to plastics. to |  FREE—Send for your product 
design report today. 
Mail the coupon below. 


a ten lle a. eee 
e . . . - 7 . 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Division, Room 1231, Springfield 2, Mass 


Please send me your report on the new approach to product design 


MONSANTO ane Te 


Company 








Address 





City, Zone, State 


SERVING INDUSTRY, . WHICH SERVES MANKIND se & © 











Business Movies mean business 


Everyone sits up and takes notice when your 
business movies are in life-like Bolex 3-D. 
Says Bernard Howard, president of Academy 
Film Productions, leading industrial film 
specialists of Chicago: 


.."Guests, exhibitors and competitors 
thronged into Stone Container's booth to see 
‘the first industrial 3-D film ever made.’ Some 
15,000 persons over a four-day period entered 
the booth, donned Polaroid viewers, and 
watched, 


..."It is my personal feeling that the Bolex 
Stereo principle of using only one camera and 
one projector is the only practical method of 
shooting and projecting three -dimensional 
films for business and educational purposes. 


Tell a REAL Story with 


46 


16mm Industrial Movies 


This opinion is based not only on our 3-D 
film for Stone Container, but on subsequent 
stereo films that we have shot for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Holsum Bread and other clients. 


...""We are now using the new Bolex 3-D 
close-up lenses on current productions with 
much success. They are as simple to use as 
the basic taking lenses ...a compliment, 
indeed.” 


Simple to take, convincing to watch... isn’t 
that the kind of movies you want to tell your 
company’s story? For further information, see 
your Bolex franchised dealer or write: 

Paillard Products, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Outside U.S.A. write to Paillard, 8. A., Ste. Croix, 
Switserland 






Bolex Stereo System complete with 
Bolex H-16 DeLuxe camera, taking 
and projector lenses, screen, and 
two pairs of Polaroid glasses 
$715.50* 
Complete with Bolex Close-up At- 
tachment (as shown)........ $783.00* 


*Includes F.E.T. 











became a regular, everyda' urrence, 
swelling magazines until they split their 
stapling. In fact, many-page advertise- 
ments in Life and other national maga- 
zines became fairly common. Further- 
more, all this money poured into maga- 
zines and other media despite the fact 
that television continued to swallow 
advertising dollars in bigger gulps than 
ever (BW—Sep.12’53,p29). 

Total expenditures on advertising are 
heading toward a new record this year. 
Eldridge Peterson, editor of Printers’ 
Ink, has just estimated that thev will 
hit $7.7-billion this year, a gain of about 
10% over 1952. | 
¢ The Leaders—The rise in revenue has 
been pretty much across the board in 
almost all categories of advertising. But 
a good share of the gains has come 
particularly from three areas, all of them 
highly competitive at this point—autos, 
liquor, and appliances. 
¢ Automobiles—Dctroit observers figure 
that this vear the automotive industry 
will spend $150-million on advertising 
as against about $105-million last vear. 


They arrive at this by figuring on a 
basis of about $25 per car for advertis- 
ing. Since the car industry kevs adver- 


tising budgets to sales, you multiply by 
this vear’s sales figure—som¢ millon 

With the coming of fall and the 
piling up of inventories of unsold cars, 
both new and used (BW —Oct.3’53, 
p29), newspapers are bulging with car 
advertising. As a good illustration of 
what heavy competition is doing to car 
advertising, take Plymouth. Next veat 


it will run its first cooperative adver- 
tising, which is expected to add some 
$8-million to the amount spent on ad 
vertising Plymouths each year (page 92). 


e And Liquor—Liquor advertising is 
running full blast this fall, a direct result 
of the glut of whiskey and the keen 


competition this has created among dis- 
tillers. 

Schenley is spending $5-million, in 
advertising and promotion, to exploit 
its decanter for Schenley Re BW — 
Sep.12’53,p34). 

Seagram has boosted it rtising 


budget of $14-million in 1952 by about 
10% this year. 

Frankfort Distillers will nd $4-- 
375,000 advertising Four Roses and 
Paul Jones during the fall months alone. 

National Distillers will spend $1.5 
million in 90 days promoting its newly 
introduced version of Old Crow in the 
form of an 86-proof straight whiskey 
(BW—Sep.5’53,p52). 
¢ And Appliances—This i impling 
of the liquor field. In other fields 
particularly in applianc« dvertising 
budgets are also notching upward. 
Here are a few companies that within 


the past few weeks have minced 
that they are launching ‘| t-cver” 
advertising campaigns Raytheon, 


Hallicrafters, Wine Advi Board, 
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EHxpanding ? 


Plenty of 
Electricity 
for this 
thriving area! 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY from the most modern, efficient plants is 
among the resources making the Upper Midwest so profitable a 
place to manufacture things and sell them. If you’re expanding, 
here’s power a-plenty. Confident of the future of this thriving 
area of 6,000,000, electric companies here have kept building 
ahead. For example, Northern States Power Company (serving 
nearly 2,000,000 of those people) has boosted its electric supply 
70% since World War II and will have doubled its supply between 
1947 and 1957. Count on the Upper Midwest for both electric 
power and buying power. 


! cel ' hell ae ee ay a aT 
ef 9/82 | Sia ae|= |S S= |= 
| tf * 3 « 
31 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS, privately owned, and 34 fuel-burn- 
ing plants— 65 in all— can provide over 1,000,000 kilowatts of 


power for industry, homes and farms in the NSP area. 


FOR DETAILS, write industrial Development Dept., Northern States Power 
Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. inquiries held in strictest confidence. 


Northern States Power (ff Company 


SERVING THIS PROSPEROUS AREA IN MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, WISCONSIN 


* 





PHILCO Microwave 


ECONOMICAL ¢ PRIVATE ¢ RELIABLE 


Modern executives are using Philco Microwave to increase plant effi- 
ciency and lower operating costs. Philco Microwave provides communi- 
cation, supervisory and control facilities for almost every geographically 
dispersed industry. Pipelines, telephone and telegraph companies, 
public utilities and others use Philco Microwave for control of equip- 
ment and machinery, signalling, remote metering, telephone and teletype. 
Railroads use Philco Microwave for voice communication, telegraph, 
teletype and even train dispatching ... all this over hundreds of miles 
without costly and vulnerable wire lines. Every day new industries are 
learning how Philco Microwave can help them do a job more efficiently 
and more economically. Can Philco Microwave help you in your busi- 
ness? Mail the coupon below for full information, 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send full information on PHILCO 
Microwave. 


NAME_____ SS ee 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS a ee eee ; = 
Please check the application that interests you 
Telephone Television Dispatching 
Telegraph Equipment Control Telemetering 
Teletype Machinery Control Recording 
Facsimile Processing Control Foult Alarm 
Radio Switching Control Signalling 
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. . . the new approach is 
upsetting some time-hon- 
ored themes... .” 


ADVERTISING starts on p. 48 


Paper-Mate, Jantzen, Harnischfeger, 
Dictaphone, Reynolds Metal 

Advertising is benefiting from all 
this heavy competition, for the men 
who are sinking this money into pro 
moting their products are making cer- 
tain that they actually get sales in 
return 
¢ Prices Showing—You can sec the new 
cra showing up in diverse gui Lake 
as an cxample the reappearance of thi 
dollar sign in ad copy (picture, page 44 
For a number of reasons, many manu 
facturcrs are once again featuring price 
in their ads. It is a good illustration of 
the new, direct, straightforward ap 
proach to advertising. 
¢ The Changes—This new approach is 
upsctting some time-honored advertis- 
ing themes and ideas. 

For vears manufacturer f food 
products have followed what almost 
amounts to a rite in food advertising, 
the featuring of recipes using the 
product. Note what has happened to 
advertising for General Foods’ Jcll-O 
Its agency, Young & Rubicam, has 
played up the product itself in rich 
colors (picture, page 44). ‘This is the 
direct approach of playing on the con 
sumcer’s visual sense. 

rom way back, soap makers have 
shouted and screamed their message 
in big, black type at the public. Now 
something new is afoot, as illustrated 
by new ads for Lever Bros.’ Rinso 
For this soap powder, the agency of 
Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
has prepared a campaign that dwells 
on ways to take stains out of clothes 

Bank advertising, from time imme- 

morial, has been deadly dull. But now 
the Chase National Bank advertis« 
ments, handled by Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
have humanized that financial institu- 
tion (picture, page +4) 
e Adman’s Wail—There is an_ ironic 
side to all this change. It comes at a 
time when the advertising business 
itself still laments the passing of its 
great days when creative geniuses pro 
duced famous living slogans and copy 
This new age just shaping up may not 
be as glittering, but it has other virtues 
Said one agency man last week 

“It’s not so much that there 
more brilliant campaigns this year 
that there are fewer stupid ones.” 

This comment was made by William 
Tyler, vice-president of the Chicago 
agency of Leo Burnett Co. Another 
adman, David Ogilvy, agrees with him 
that the standard this vear is higher 
than it has been. Ogilvy heads the 
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agency that created the Rinso ads and 
the more famous campaigns for Hath- 
away shirts and Schweppes quinine 
water. Says Ogilvy: 

“There is a tendency to stop under- 
estimating the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican consumer. Advertisers have begun 
talking to him as though he is a 
human being whose intelligence is not 
less than theirs.” 
¢ Polls—l’or this change, Ogilvy along 
with others gives considerable credit 
to pollsters George Gallup and Claude 
Robinson, whose joint venture into 
the science of measuring advertising 
effectiveness began just after the war 
(BW—Jul.28'51,p21).. A number of 
major advertisers, including General 
Electric and Quaker Oats, are using the 
Gallup-Robinson service. 

Gallup says that thanks to his find- 
ings a lot of old ideas about advertising 
are falling by the wayside. He thinks 
advertising that “keeps shouting out big 
claims in a dull stereotyped way’ is 
going into the discard. 

“One of the things we've found 
out,” he says, “is that advertising must 
tell the reader very clearly and con- 
vincingly how he can solve his prob- 
lems.” 

Another finding is that newsy ads 
are well read. “The public has more 
interest in news about the product 
than advertisers ever assumed before.” 

Gallup says that the readership 
studies are paying off for advertisers. 
He claims that “our clients are getting 
up to 50% more readership than they 
were before they became subscribers.” 

Advertisers are getting still other 
tools to sharpen ad copy. Advertising 
Age reports that Rudolf Flesch, the 
author of the famous Art of Plain ‘Talk, 
will shortly publish a new book called 
How to Make Sense. This will contain 
a new formula that takes into account 
punctuation as well as words in meas- 
uring the ease with which any given 
copy can be read. 
¢ More of the Same—Whiether or not 
the low-pressure, give-’em-information 
school of advertising will win out 
against the high-pressure, give-’em-the- 
works school remains to be seen. But 
one thing seems certain: As long as 
competition builds up, and advertisers 
pour more and more money into 
advertising, the pressure to develop new 
and better advertising methods will 
increase relentlessly. 

The omens all poimt this way. 
Peterson of Printers’ Ink looks for total 
advertising volume to cross the $8- 
billion mark next year. This jibes with 
the statement made last week by Ired 
B. Manchee, executive vice-president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
who says that the agency’s “top ac- 
counts” are boosting their ad budgets 
10% during the first quarter of 1954 
over the first quarter of 1953. 
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what's the cure 
for 
“ingrown viewpoint ? 


Perhaps you've heard something 
like this said in your own organi- 
zation—**That may work all 
right for X-Company, but it just 
doesn’t fit our set-up”! 

Often, this may be true. But 
in some cases, the “set-up” itself 
may need to be re-evaluated. 

Many companies employ us to 
take a practical look at their 
methods and organization. One 
of the biggest assets we can bring 
to such a job is our breadth of 
experience in a// fields of industry 
—as evidenced by the following 
list of assignments we have han- 
dled in major industrial classifi- 
cations during the past 15 years: 


No. of Assignments 
EES a ae ee 
Textiles and Apparel ..... 101 
Woodworking and Furniture . . 122 
Paper and Printing. . . . . . . 144 
Rubber and Chemicals. . . . . 144 
Stone, Clay and Glass . .... 8i 
Iron and Steel Products . . . . 630 
Electrical Equipment... . . 199 
DE «a @-— e-» &.0 08.8 ae 
Pe + 6 +s 6 eo oe OM 
BOOPNNIGEOR 2 ec ec thc cee 
Retailers and Wholesalers. . . . 20 


A Practical Prescription for “Ingrown 
Viewpoint” has been found by many com- 
panies in Trundle 

services. Write for a 

copy of our booklet 

Consulting Service 

for Management. 

Trundle Engineer- 

ing Co., Room 206, 

2020 Carnegie Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK 
Marketing 
Manvutacturing 
Engineering 
Industrial Relations 





WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 








FTC Is Still Hardboiled 


Stringent rulings on Dictograph's exclusive distributor 
contracts and Eastman fair trade agreements give no evidence 
of any dramatic probusiness shift. 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced not long ago that it would 
judge cach case that came before it on 
the basis of the “economic relevant 
facts” and on the “rule of reason” 
(BW —Aug.1"53,p62). But that doesn’t 
mean life is to be a bed of roses for 
business. 

'l'C made that clear last week on 
two counts: 

e It ruled that Dictograph Prod 
ucts, Inc., had violated the Clayton Act 
ban on exclusive distributor contracts 
that “substantially” affect competition. 

e It refused to dismiss its com 
plaint charging Eastman Kodak Co. 
with writing illegal “horizontal” price- 
fixing agreements with competing re- 
tailers. 
¢ Stringent—It’s true that in reaching 
its decision against Dictograph FTC 
did show its growing willingness to 
stress the “economic relevant facts” of 
a case—a pet emphasis fostered by the 
new FTC chairman, Edward F. Howrey 
(BW—Jul.4'53,p29). Even so, FTC 
came up with as stringent a finding as 
anv old-line New Dealer could ask for. 
There was no evidence in the ruling 
of anv dramatic new trend in FTC 
philosophy. 

The Dictograph ruling was written 
by Commissioner Albert A. Carretta, 
but all members, including Chairman 
Howrey, concurred. 

What FTC did last week was to up 
hold the earlier findings of its trial ex- 
aminer. He had ruled that the maker 
of hearing aids and interoffice com 
municating systems violated both the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by signing and en- 
forcing exclusive dealing agreements 
with its hearing aid retail distributors. 
Dictograph lawyers had appealed the 
decision to the full commission—and 
the present cease and desist order re- 
sulted. 
¢ To the Courts—The FTC ruling is 
not the end, however. Dictograph’s 
chairman of the board, Stanley Osser- 
man, said this week: “We shall not per 
mit the FTC order to stand without a 
court fight.” 

Dictograph did not deny that it 
writes exclusive contracts But it 
claimed before the commission that its 
contracts are legal in every respect and 
that—as Osserman put it—‘‘there has 
been no coercion whatever.” The board 
chairman said the distributors value 
highly their exclusive right to handle 
the company’s hearing aids. And he 


contended that “there has been and 
can be no limiting of competition be 
cause there is nothing to prevent com- 
petition from doing exactly what we are 
doing”—that is, to recruit and train 
people as hearing aid experts 
¢ Old Dispute— The row ove: 
dealing contracts is of course an old one. 
Under the Clayton Act, such 
are illegal if their effect “may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.” The classic cas¢ 
was the ruling of the Supreme Court 
three vears ago against Standard Oil Co. 
of California (BW—Jun.18'49,p21). 
The court held that Standard on 
tracts substantially lessened competition 
even though Standard sales accounted 
for only about 6.7% of the total busi 
ness in the area 
¢ Overruled—In the Dictograph case, 
IVC disagreed all around with the de 
fendant’s arguments 

Dictograph claimed that if its di 
tributors were permitted to handle com 
peting products, Dictograph’s efforts to 
present its own products properly would 
be destroved: Dictograph’s h ig aid 
require more particularized fittings and 
tests than other types. The commission 
said that such an economic advantage 
to the company did not justify 
tion of the Clavton Act 

And the Dicto 
graph’s contracts did substantially affect 
competition. The evidence presented 
in the case shows that Dictograph sell: 
through the exclusive agreements—to 
about 220 specialized hearing aid dis 
tributors. Other evidence shows there 
are only about such 1,000 distributors 
in the country. That makes Dictograph 
distributors 1 substantial portion of the 
established distributors in the industry 

This fact alone, the commission held, 
meant that the test of illegality had 
been met. 
¢ Going Further—But the 
didn’t stop there. At this point it moved 
bevond the strict per se test to demon 
strate what it meant by considering the 
“economic relevant facts’ of this pat 
ticular cas¢ 

It pointed to the effectiv: 
exercised by Dictograph over this larg« 
segment of the retail specialists. During 
the last 15 vears, the hearing aid in 
dustry has grown tremendously; the 
number of producers has jumped from 
20 to 80. Yet as cach new manufac 
turer entered the ficld, the commission 
said, he found the doors closed as far as 
those independently owned distributors 


exclusive 


ontracts 


i viola 


commission — said 


commission 


ontrol 
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Whoever You Are... 
Whatever Your Business 


An R/M Product 
Touches Your Life 


RusBeEr Hosg, for example. You'd be surprised 
at the number of different types of Raybestos- 
Manhattan hose required to bring you just a 
gallon of fuel oil or a gallon of gasoline. Together 
with R/M V-belts, brake blocks and packings, 
these specialized types of hose help assure you of 
a steady supply of petroleum products. Important 
as they are, however, to petroleum and many 
other industries, they are but examples of R/M’s 
engineering skills. Your life is touched by hundreds 
of the asbestos, rubber, and sintered metal prod- 
ucts made in R/M’s seven plants and laboratories. 
If you are facing problems which involve any of 
these products, consult an R/M representative. 


Thousands of oil-well drillers prefer R/M Rotary Hose, because its strength, 
flexibility, and unique built-in leakproof coupling make it possible to drill 
faster, with greater safety, and at less cost. 
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Millions of barrels of crude are transfervad 
through R/M Loading and Unloading Hose from 
tankers to the refineries which turn it into plant 
and home fuel-oil, into gasoline and lubricants. 


The gasoline, fuel oil, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts you use flow constantly from tank cars to 
bulk plants to delivery trucks via R/M Tank Car 
ond Truck Hose. 


Bottled gas plants use R/M Butane and Propane 
Hose for filling and delivering with speed and 
safety. It is specially built to withstand the 
deteriorating action of volatile liquid gases. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


“ay besles ... Gondot - mannattan ... Grey-Rock 


FACTORIES: Passaic, W.J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. * Manheim, Penna. — 


W. Charleston, $.C. ¢ Crawfordsville, ind. «Neenah, Wis. « Peterborough, Ont. 
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Brake Blocks, Linings 
and Clutch Facings 


Abrasive and 
Diamond Wheels 


Conveyor Belts ie 
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Mechanical Packings 
and Gaskets 
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Sintered Asbestos 
Metal Parts Textiles 








Other R/M products include: V-belts © Fon Belts ¢ Teflon Products © 
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<> Rubber Covered Equipment © Bowling Balls « Other industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





Smoking tools scream... 


LOOK OUT FOR, 
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Cutting oils smoke because they’re heated to the burning 
point at the tool edge. That’s bad for production but, worse 
yet, it points to a fire hazard. Oil vapors and oils in storage, 
oil soaked clothing and floors may all contribute to the rapid 
spread of flames. 

No fire hazard exists with all-chemical Lusol metal working 
solution in your machines. It can’t burn, since it contains no 
oil. Workers’ clothing and workroom floors stay cleaner. It 
doesn’t smoke, no matter how hard you work it, so the air is 
¢lear in shops employing Lusol. 


You also gain production 


Because Lusol contains no petroleum oil, it carries heat away 
from cutting tools faster. Machines can be run at higher 
speeds ... tools last longer and you hold fine finishes and 
dimensions, since you’re not burning cutting edges. Good 
shopkeeping is easier, with its resulting higher safety and 
better employee morale. 

These are facts proved in hundreds of shops. The booklet, 
Lusol Gets to the Point, gives you proof. Write for a copy 
or for help in testing Lusol in your own shop. F. E. Anderson 
Oil Company, Inc., Box 222, Portland, Connecticut. 


ALL-CHEMICAL METAL WORKING 
SOLUTION 





of Dictograph were concerned. Here’s 
why: 

Dictograph contracts contain termi 
nation provisions which require that 
any time a distributor refuses to handle 
Dictograph on an exclusive basis, not 
only could he lose his Dictograph con 
tract but he also has to go out of the 
hearing aid business altogether for on 
year. ‘The commission said that Dicto 
graph had canceled distributorships un 
der the termination claus« ind had 
uscd court suits to make offender 
comply with the “out-of-business”’ 
terms. 
¢ Conclusion—F'TC summed up th 
effects of the contracts—held by one of 
the largest producers in the field—as 
twofold: 

e They close up a substantial por 
tion of the market to competing manu 
facturers, and 

e They deny the distributors the 
competitive opportunities to handle 
newer, improved models introduced by 
other manufacturers or even to sell used 
hearing aids. 
¢ Invoking FTC Act—Chairman How 
rey and Commissioner Lowell B. Mason 
felt that in getting evidence to support 
a cease and desist order under the Clay 
ton Act, FTC had gone far enough. The 
commission as a whole overruled them, 
however, to find that the Federal Trad 
Commission Act also had been violated 
(a finding in which Howrey and Mason 
agreed, though they did not think the 
FTC Act should have been invoked 

A point here is that FT in act 
faster under a violation of the FTC 
Act than it can under the ¢ ton Act 
Cease and desist orders under the FTC 
Act automatically become ffective 
within 60 days unless appeal 
¢ Kodak Split—In ruling not to dismiss 
the Eastman Kodak case, t! ommis 
sion was split. Chairman Howrey vigor 
ously dissented from the majority 
opinion. The majority held that be 
cause Eastman has its own retail outlets, 
its fair trade contracts—which bind all 
other retail outlets—are in effect price 
fixing by competing retailer 

Howrev held that there was no evi 

dence of conspiracy among competi 
tors to fix prices. He said that many 
manufacturers have their own retail out 
lets, and that the law was never meant 
to debar such manufacturers from mak 
ing resale price maintenan agre¢ 
ments. 
e Another Dissent—Howrey took a 
similar minority view a week or so ago 
when FTC rejected its trial examiner’s 
findings in the case of Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. Doubleday was in the same 
position as Eastman because it is both 
manufacturer and retailer of books 
FTC’s trial examiner dismissed the cas¢ 
against Doubleday some months ago 
Now FTC has told him to take another 
look. 
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SAVE ON PICKUP AND DELIVERY 


SAVE ON PACKING WITH NO SIZE 
OR WEIGHT LIMITS 


SAVE ON CHARGES FOR MULTIPLE 
PACKAGE SHIPMENTS 


SAVE ON LIABILITY COVERAGE 
SAVE ON RECEIPT RECORDS 


SAVE ON INVESTMENT WITH 
“CHARGES COLLECT” SERVICE 


Ask your Expressman about ti 
and other Railway Express 


‘, 


mi LW4 
EXPRESS. 
IGENC 


THE COMPLETE SHIPPING SERVICE 


— integrating truck, rail 
and air transportation 

_ in one swift, sure, 

oie nationwide service 





AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


% 


First when seconds count! 


Fire strikes and spreads so rapidly that any delay — even 
seconds — in notifying the Municipal Fire Department can be 
disastrous . . . might put you out of business permanently. 

You can depend on a Gamewell Fire Alarm System to contact 
the Municipal Fire Department immediately and automatically 
when a sprinkler head goes off or an alarm box is pulled . . . no 
guesswork . . . no costly delays! 

Easily added to your present sprinkler system, a Gamewell Fire 
Alarm System safeguards your personnel, your plant and your 
production. Get complete protection . . . write NOW for the name 
of your nearest representative. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falis 64, Mass. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ud., Belleville, Ont. 


= f | 
On guard = 


a4 hows @ 409 |) (TS 
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Trading Stamps... 


. . . Start supermarket 


war in Denver, new activity in 
Texas. In lowa this form of 
hard sell faces legal test. 


Trading stamps, like premiums (BW 
—Oct.3’53,p148), are breaking out all 
over. The usual deal is to give a cus- 
tomer a stamp with each 10¢ purchase. 
When he has 1,200 stamps, he can 
turn them in at a redemption center 
for $2.50 worth of merchandise. It’s 
a favorite device of the 1930s, brought 
back in a new cra of competition. 

e Denver Spiral—In Denver, a full- 
fledged battle of the stamps has been 
raging. 

Supermarkets such as Busley’s, Mil- 
ler’s, and Save-a-Nickel offered two 
stamps instead of one. Some of the 
bigger chains—Piggly Wiggly for on 
got into the act. The next round: The 
ante was upped to three and even four 
stamps at a whack. Safeway and others, 
which offer no stamps, were forced to 
advertise that you save money, not 
stamps, at their stores. 

Merchants were rueful. Stamps were 
cating up their profits, they said 

It got so bad that finally the stamp 
companies themselves stepped in. Five 
of them issued a joint statement that 
merchants would be prohibited from 
giving more than one stamp with every 
10¢ purchase. This week, things were 
back to normal. 
¢ Texans’ Angle—Texas has the fever, 
too. A group of Lubbock (Tex.) busi- 
nessmen set up their own stamp plan 
under the name Scotties. Customers 
take these stamps, given out by retailers, 
to department stores for redemption in- 
stead of to a center set up by the trading 
stamp companics themselves 
¢ Legal Fight—In Iowa, the battle is 
in the courts. It started last May, when 
Leo A. Hoegh, state attorney general, 
ruled that combination trading stamp 
schemes are illegal and told nine na 
tional trading companies to pull out. 
Hoegh noted, though, that plans set up 
by individual merchants were O.K. 

He based his order on a 1909 state 
law, which, he says, prohibits two or 
more firms from entering into an ar 
rangement to mduce the purchase of 
merchandise. Such deals are monopo 
listic, he savs, destrov the little merchant. 

Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New 
York, one of the nine firms hit, got 
a temporary injunction to stgp the 
order. In July, District Judge C. Edwin 
Moore ruled the stamp plans were legal 
and the state law unconstitutional. 
Moore held that the stamps are merel; 
the equivalent of a cash discount. 

The case has been appealed 
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cost YOU 


IMPLEMENTS 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS, 


Nila cenl.. . IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


CORROSION 


THIS YEAR? 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C, JUST DOESN'T CORRODE, 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division, 


Tank Liners, Exhaust Systems, 
Similar Applications—Highly re- 
sistant to corrosion, Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A 
is ideally suited for tank liners, 
exhaust systems and a wide variety 
of other industrial applications. 


industrial Pipe— Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Ai 
J, \ 


Firestone... 


Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


Sh & 
We.4 . 
~ ary {0 


4] ie 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. BS, 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end product. 





MOLE SPACE att on one toor 
MOLE EXMDILOPS neaxty s00 
CAST ACCOSSTDLE cents rocted 


Ideas Methods Processes Materials 


Equipment Techniques Developments 


Your executives, engineers, research and production men will find an 
unequalled opportunity to get first hand information from the men 
and companies who have contributed to the advances in the fast mov- 
ing chemical industries. Years of pancgiond gone, knowledge will 


be conveniently assembled under one roof in this greatly expanded 
exposition. The progressive exhibitors represented will have tech- 
nically staffed displays designed to make this exposition more informa- 
tive than ever. 

Nowhere can you get so much valuable information on the latest 
developments in the chemical processing industries, in so short a time 
and so vividly. PLAN NOW TO ATTEND, BE SURE TO BRING 
YOUR ASSOCIATES. 


24™ EXPOSITION | 
“aF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


| NOV. 30:0 DEC. 5 | 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
and CONVENTION HALL __ «... 


Application forms for hotel accommodations are available by writing to 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY, 480 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Better Showing 

Macy's profits jumped 
75% ahead this year. 
Sears sales dipped last month 
... Auto blitz grows. 


R. H. Macy & Co. has had a lot 
of explaining to do to its stockholders 
the past year or so (BW—Noy.22'52 
p120). But last week the department 
store chain had good news: Consoli 
dated net income was up almost 75% 
for the 52-week year ended Aug. 1 over 
the 53-week year of 1952. The moral 
seems to be that the retailer's drive 
for greater efficiency can pay off 

Sales were up, but not cnough to 
account for the jump in net carnings. 
Net sales came to $332.6-million, 
against $331.8-million the preceding 
year. Net operatmg carnings after taxes, 
on the other hand, came close to $4.9 
million, or $2.20 per share of common 
stock. That’s against $3.8-million, or 
$0.98 per share the vear bef 

Since Macy’s keeps quict about such 
matters, there’s no way of knowing 
whether the figures cloak any major 
improvement in the big New York 
store, admittedly the company’s No. | 
headache. President Jack [. Straus lays 
part of the gain to “organizational 
changes and improvements both in 
merchandising and in general operating 
cfhciency.”” Lower markdowns and 
strenuous programs to cut costs helped 

There’s no extravagant optimism in 
the report. “We have made | 
in overcoming some of the obstacles 
which have beset department store trade 
in recent periods,” Strau Ws cau 
tiously. And he notes “evidences of 
contraction in some lines of activity.” 
But he predicts the good news will last 
for the last half of 1953—and for the 
first half of 1954. 


Dip for Sears 


After nearly a year and a half of 
steady sales increases, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. stepped down a peg. Sales of 
$260.5-million for September, 1953, 
were 4% below September, 1952, sales 

Hot weather was probably the chicf 
culprit. Sales picked up the last two 
wecks, when the temperature dropped 
But they couldn’t overcome the carh 
heat blast, when customers just couldn't 
make it to the stores. The heat wave 
mav also have accounted for the fact 
that Scars’ August sales topped the 
previous August’s by a bare one-tenth 
of 1%. 

e Factors—There are other factors to 
take into account, of course. One is the 
sag in big-ticket merchandise: home 


Progress 
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“PUSH-BUTTON” FIGURING 
CUTS HIGH OFFICE COSTS 


Office costs are now so high that “The boss told us to cut 
even a small business can’t afford os 
to be without the latest equipment. ” 
Marchant Calculators, Fi eae figurework costs. 
ing the need for faster figurework 
at lower cost with today’s most 
complete and diversified line of cal- 
culators. 
Topping the Marchant line is the 
FIGUREMASTER, World's fastest, most 
completely automatic calculator. 
For engineering, statistical and 
scientific usages, there is a special 
FIGUREMASTER With “live tab” keys. 
Another special model has “split 
clearance” for individual extensions 
and accumulated totals. 
Still another modified FiGURE- 
MASTER is the Marchant-Braille 
Calculator. which brings to the blind 
their first practical mechanical mul- 
tiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction. 
The new, improved Marchant 


FIGUREMATIC is the only calculator 

in its price range with simultaneous frounewarc 
automatic multiplication. Just enter os Sve 

the multiplicand and multiplier and The only calculator in its 
read the answer. And, with the new ; Ont Tenge WE HetenSayE 
Dividend Key and more flexible tab- cae etiventc atten. 
ulation on the ADX FiGUREMATIC, SE Oe 
the most demanding user now has a ‘ f i 

one-two punch in animate division ~~ \ “We ’re doing 1t with the 
as well as automatic multiplication 
—a complete performance at a lower new Marchant Figurematic, 


price than ever before. 











teal 


b 





Now you can have fully automatic calculator performance at 
a lower price than ever before. With this Marchant FiGuremaric, 
automatic multiplication and division are simpler and faster 
than on any other make of calculator, 

To multiply you merely enter the multiplicand, then the 
multiplier and read your answer...there'’s no waiting 

To divide just enter the dividend and touch the Dividend 
Key, then enter the divisor, touch the Division Key and read 
your answer. 

The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book will be happy to 
show you — on your own work — how this new Ficuremaric will 
soon pay for itself. 


MOARCHONT ses x 





THE NEW FIGUREMATK 
for faster, easier division 


The Retail Special FiGure Matic, 
designed for rapid and inexpensive 
store inventory, is invaluable for gen- 
eral retail or chain store figurework. 
For complete information write 





Just mail this coupon with your business letterhead to get 
your free... 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods 
Complete Information about the FiGuremaric . 7 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
Oakland 8, California BA 
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Berylco beryllium copper plays a vital role in many production tools. As, for instance, in the: (a) 
Blanchard Surface Grinder; (b) New Britain Gridley 6-Spindle Automatic Screw Machine; (c) Pratt & 
Whitney Pneumatic High-Speed Grinding Head; (d) Chucking Grinder. For parts used, see below. 


BERYLLIUM COPPER...a miracle metal 
with down-to-earth capacities 


The miraculous quality of Beryllium 
copper is its versatility. Here, in one 
alloy, are combined such properties as 
Strength, conductivity, elasticity and 
fatigue resistance. Ask makers of pro- 
duction tools why they choose Berylco. 
You'll get dozens of reasons. Economy. 
Ease of production. Hardenability, etc., 
etc. But it is the capacity of Berylco to 
makea better product—one that delivers 
long life with minimum maintenance 
that is its outstanding appeal. 


In the automatic screw machine 
shown above, wear—and expensive 
maintenance—in the stock feeding mech- 
anism was eliminated by replacing the 
offending parts with smaller, more effi- 
cient ones made of Berylco. In the 
chucking grinder, where this alloy is 
used for “plain” bearings in the cam 


follower rolls, the dense surface struc- 
ture of Berylco makes possible an 
extremely accurate, frictionless bearing. 
The spring properties of Berylco are all 
important in the Pratt & Whitney grind- 
ing head, where it is used for a spring 
governor; and in the Blanchard, where 
it is used for wheel clamps. Because 
Berylco is corrosion resistant, these 
clamps do not have to be plated. The 
nonmagnetic properties of Berylco also 
eliminate sticking. 


One of the best things about Berylco 
beryllium copper is its availability in 


any quantity or form you need. If 


you would like to find out what this 
unique alloy can do for you, write the 
world’s largest producer of beryllium 
copper, THE BERYLLIUM CORPORATION, 
Dept. 3J, Reading 20, Pennsylvania. 


Tomorrow's products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 


N 


(a) Berylco spring clamps used in the solid wheel holder of a Blanchard Surface Grinder; (b) A few of 
the Berylco castings in the stock-feeding mechanism of the New Britain Automatic; (c) Beryico spring 
governor used in the Pratt & Whitney Pneumatic High-Speed Grinding Head; (d) Bervico bearings 
found in the cam follower rolls of the Chucking Grinder. 
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furnishings, appliances, carpeting. Drop- 
ping sales may also reflect the downturn 
in farm income. 

But on the basis of only one month’s 
showing, it would be premature to 
attribute the current dip to the slow- 
down in Sears’ expansion 
Scars seems bent on correcting this 
trend, anyway. Last weck it opened it 
692nd store—in Casper, Wyo. For thi 
first time, the company now | tore 
in each of the 45 states 
¢ Not Depressed—It’s likely that Sear 
isn’t too depressed by the short-term 
slide. After all, September, 1952, 
15% ahead of the vear before; it was ; 
hard month to top. What's more, 
for the first cight months of 1953, 
Sears’ sales came to $2-billion—a gain 
of approximately 6.7% over the same 
1952 period. 


program. 


Jazzing Up Car Sales 


Watch for the sales blitz in cars to 
spread. You had one example in White 
Plains, N. Y., two weeks ago (BW 
Oct.10°53,p32) when a_ Lincoln-Mer- 
cury dealer put on a show to sell “45 
cars in 48 hours.”” Now, from Seattl 
to New York, dealers are turning on 
the same sort of heat 

Example 1: Nash dealers of metro 
politan New York put on a similar 
show last week. Big newspaper ads 
proclaimed that some 75-odd dealers in 
the area had pledged to sell ‘‘five miles 
of new Nash cars in 45 hour As a 
come-on, they promised: “Get up to 
$300 more than vou've been offered 
before.” 

Vhis drive differed from some of the 
others in that it was a group operation; 
the Lincoln-Mercury campaign was the 
work of a single dealer. ‘The regional 
ofhice of Nash Motors cooperated in 
the drive. So far the sales score hasn't 
been tallied yet, but dealers are sure of 
one thing: The advertisement pulled 
in a lot of potential customers 

Kxampie 2: In Seattle, Ford di ler 

Wm. O. McKay Co. proclaimed, “Ox 
tober 8 is ‘FE’ day in Seattle His 
avowed aim was to scll 100 new lords 
in one dav. The kicker in this drive 
“Twenty dollars net profit ill we 
ask.” 
e Price War—Meanwhile, the Mid 
west reported the same hard-sell story. 
W. C. Heil, president of the Cincin 
nati Automobile Dealers’ Assn., said 
price-cutting in the new car market was 
the worst in 30 vears. In Columbus, 
September was the fourth month in the 
last five to show a month-to-month 
sales decline. But another fact took 
some of the sting out of the Columbus 
dealers’ troubles: Sales for the nine 
months of this year still topped the 
1952 mark by 47%. 
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Specially treated Wellington Sears nylon fabric Electronic parts and other aircraft components Filter cloth used in continuous-operation process: 
is ideal for press covers because of high heat are made of laminated plastics requiring high ing of chemicals, as in rotary leaf vacuum filters, 
resistance, durability, low starch pick-up. quality fabrics as fillers. ° requires porosity, chemical resistance, durability, 


DESIGNED TO MOVE MOUNTAINS 
Wellington Sears Belting Fabrics 
Are Engineered for the Job 


Transport from mountain-leveling mines ob- 

viously demands heavy tonnage conveyor belt 

fabrics. Other types of production impose dif- 

ferent problems—and call for different solu- 

tions. With materials-handling sales over one 

billion dollars, with a// levels of industry 

stressing low cost continuous-operation meth- 

ods, the growing need for individually designed 

industrial fabrics is being met creatively by 

Wellington Sears. Engineering fabrics for the 

job may seem arduous, but it is ordinary oper- 

ation to Wellington Sears. We have accumu- 

lated over 100 years experience by keeping 

our viewpoint up-to-date. This knowledge, 

backed by matchless technical facilities, may ee 
well solve your fabric problems. It is yours for Sram te) A y ‘3 BB! 

/ ~- 


the asking. > 


For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” 
24 pages of facts on fabric development and application 
—write Wellington Sears Co., Dept. G 





FOR THESE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Rubber Abrasive Petroleum at 

Automotive Chemical Mining 

Fabric Coating Food Processing Ceramics ao 4 q ny a 
Plastics Sugar Refining Farm Machinery 


Canves Products Laundry 
A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WELLINGTON SEARS OFFERS MANY VARIETIES 
OF THESE FABRICS FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


Cotton Duck Chofer Fabrics WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Drills, Twills and Soteens Synthetic Fabrics 
Automobile Headlining Airplane & Balloon Cloth 


RRS TOR. wae oe OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA » SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS 














Safe Course! 


Make certain your OCEAN CARGOES 
are protected from point of origin to final 
destination. Play safe with insurance pro- 
fessionally fitted to your needs by the 
Marine Office of America. 

Be sure of prompt service in time of need 
through Marine Office claims and settling 
agents in all parts of the world. 

Rely upon the great financial strength of 
the Marine Office of America’s seven mem- 
ber companies to safeguard your cargo 
investments. 

For a “‘safe course’’ in ocean cargo insur- 
ance—get protection you know you can 
count on when trouble strikes. 


Ask your local insurance agent or broker! 


MARINE OFFICE 
or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 38 NEW YORK 


Comp lowing Compamnes 


UTMERH DEF ART ment Pac OFF AaTmtnT ORTHWESTORM OFF ART MENT 
‘ . Bvitding 
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Goldfish are really in the bag in Littl 
Rock. Roy Prewitt, a Lonoke (Ark 
goldfish grower, puts three t ix fish 
in a transparent plastic bag filled with 
watcr. He adds a capsule that provide 
oxygen, removes poisonou Fish 
stay alive 1% hours, he sa Variety 
stores report customers their 
bagged catch. 
* 

Diamond bargain sale at N York’s 
S. Klein store (BW —Oct.3'53,p30) 
brought a flurry of customer com 
plaints. Independent appraisers, em 
ployed for the sale, figured that Klein’ 
prices ran about 15% bek normal 
retail; customers said other appraiser 
disagreed. Klein says it proved to thi 
Better Business Bureau that its price 
were as advertised. 


° 
The $25-million that Marshall Field is 
supposed to get for the sale of its Field 
crest textile division (BW —Sep.26'53 
p34) will go to expand retail operations 
The company already has a $25-million 
shopping center on the boards neat 
Chicago and will open a new leased 
department store in Milwaul Now 
it may expand these plans 

3 
Another big appliance chain in Wash 
ington, D. C., filed bankrupt y papers 
Lacy’s, Inc., followed the example of 
Phillips ‘Television & Appliances, Inc 
—the second such bankrupt in four 
months. ‘Too much easy credit was the 
big trouble. Lacy’s had been forced 
to take back hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of repossession 

s 
Marketing strategy depends on who's 
talking. While Easy Washing Machin 
1S pushing its nonautomatic machine 
for the farm market (BW —Oct.10'53, 
p46), General Electric will discontinue 
its wringer washers next \pril 
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All Dressed Up and ready to join the 
style parade on any boulevard are auto 
wheels that wear smart new wire wheel 
inserts of U-S‘S Stainless Steel. The 
qualities of stainless steel are exactly 
right for uses such as this. For stainless 
steel is strong yet light in weight; it 
resists corrosion; it stays bright and 
new-looking. 


Wider, Stronger Bridges that can be 
erected quickly are needed by the Army 
today—because of larger, heavier 
mechanized equipment and the neces- 
sity for rapid movement. Here's one of 
the new Division Floating Bridges un- 
dergoing a gruelling load test . . . bear- 
ing the enormous weight of a motor 
gun carriage. Many of these Army 
bridges are floored with U-S‘S I-Beam- 
Lok Steel Flooring. 


Back-stage ... at a Restaurant. Here 
you see what’s behind the scenes at 
one of the finest of Los Angeles res- 
taurants. And what’s behind the scenes 
is U-S‘S Stainless Steel . . . sparkling, 
easy-to-keep-spotless stainless steel 
kitchen equipment that helps to guard 
food flavors, helps to assure maximum 
cleanliness, helps to make every kitchen 
task easier and more sanitary. 


ES STEEL 


Unly STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


~~ 
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Big Cliff Dam in Oregon, like most modern 
dams, is arresting evidence of the truth that 
only steel can do so many jobs so well. Fox 
steel plays a vital part in all phases of con- 
struction and operation: from steel cran« 

ways to enormous penstocks; from huge steel 
gates to countless steel reinforcing bars buried 
in the concrete. Big Cliff Dam is 180 feet high 
from foundation to deck, 295 feet long. 


" Beginning Tuesday, October 272 
U.S. STEEL presents the 
UNITED STATES STEEL 
HOUR 


@ new, full-hour television progrom featuring 
the greatest stors of stage, screen ond TV 


en outstanding dramatic series produced by 


THE THEATRE GUILD 


Ahernate loorday tvenings ARC Cow 4o Coati lelevinen Network : 


Conse yout newspaper tor hme end Hetien 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 

AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-1698 


NATIONAL TUBE 








Dim Future Depresses Rail Stocks 


around $925-billion, beating 
full $100-million 
the peacetime $597 
and 1942’s wartime net that 
$902-million. 
l'rouble is, the 


The railroads are headed for their 
biggest vear in history. Unless the roads 
take a totally unexpected fall on their 
faces in the last quarter, 1953 carnings 
will top all records for both gross and 
net. 


But you'd believe it if vou 


never 


looked solely at the dismal showing the 


roads have been making in the stock 
market (charts above) 
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On the operational side, you find 
these gaudy figures 

Operating revenues of the Class | 
roads should reach around $10.8-billion 
by the vearend. 
vear of the peacetime record gross, by 
over $200-million. And it’s $1.4-billion 


higher than 1944, the peak wartime 


year, 


Profits after all charges should be 


That tops 1952, the 


Previous 1 
million 


steady f 
and net has been match in 
equally persistent decline rail 
road shares. ‘This week finds Standard 


& Poor's rail index right back where 
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No other dictating machine ever built 
offers you all these advantages! 


1, Functionally designed for dictation. 
2. Exclusive Dictabelt record. Un- 
matched clarity and easy use. 
3. ‘See where you are” visibility. 
4, Automatic voice pilot. 
§. “Natural dictation” Master-Mike— 
start-stop, automatic playback. 
6, Two-speaker playback. 
7. New positive correction system. 
8, New one-hand, one-motion controls. 
9, Automatic built-in features keep you 
dictating smoothly. 
10, Magnesium-built, A.C. or A.C./D.C, 
for practical portability. 


DICTAPHONE™ 


makers of the TIME-MASTER 
the #1 dictating machine 


CLIP THE COUPON NOW! 
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r not using 8 Dictaphone machine 


A personal message to every busy man who wants 
to get the best out of himself 


%1f communication has no part in 


your job, you don’t need any dic- 
tating machine. 

BUT if it’s vital for you to get 
across the very best that’s in your 
mind, nothing can help you quite so 
much as the new Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER “5,” 

This latest, lightest, finest model of 
the revolutionary TIME-MASTER is a 
superb piece of office equipment. But 


far more important, the 5” actually 


helps you to think better, communicate 


better, get more done. 


You can double your capacity for 
handling routine with the TIMI 
MASTER. And that’s just the beginning 
of your partnership. 

Perhaps more than you realize, 
men are measured by what they com- 
municate, Success depends on elle 
tive communication. Your 
the TIME. 
in your office, 


success, I'ry 


MASTER “‘o 
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it was at the start of 1952. The juicy 
28% gains visible at the start of this 
year have vanished completel 

¢ No Paradox—‘he situation looks like 
a Grade A paradox. But it isn’t. Actu- 
ally, investors and traders have been 
behaving quite normally. And so have 
the uninitiated laymen, who are making 
their usual mistake in observing market 
behavior. 

That error lics in thinking that stock 
prices will always tag along upward 
after a rise in carnings. They don't, 
necessarily, even if the carnings rise is 
ap stecp. ‘The reason for this lies in 
the market’s role as a “discounter.”’ Ac- 
tually, investors and traders are pri 
marily swayed by how they think things 
will be six months or a vear from the 
present. Of course, they are also influ 
enced by immediate trends, but not so 
much so. 

S&P’s index shows that clearly, in 
the case of the rails. The eager buving 
that pushed the index up 28% last 
year was inspired by confidence that 
1953 would be a banner year. By the 
same token, the 1953 selling that has 
dissipated the whole 1952 gain had its 
roots in a belicf that 1954 might not 
be so good for rail earnings 

Many smart Wall Streeters think 

that these fears have swelled to unrea- 
sonable proportions. Perhaps they are 
right; but just the same the fears have 
some perfectly sound foundations. 
e Traffic Steady—l'or one thing, this 
year’s record-breaking gross hasn't been 
due to any notable gains in_ traffic. 
Carloadings through September were 
only 3.7% above last year. ‘That's not 
much of a rise in the light of the ter- 
rific dent that the steel strike put in 
carloadings for June and July of last 
year. Indeed, carloadings for 1953 were 
4.2% bclow 1951. 

What did cause the revenue rise, 
primarily, was the boosted freight rates 
that gave first-half 1953 a big edge over 
the previous first half. The rate raise 
was granted in mid-1952, which means 
that the comparisons for the rest of this 
year no longer have the differential over 
1952. ‘This loss of advantage is already 
beginning to show up on the books. 
Thus August revenues were up only 
2.1% over the previous year, where the 
January-July stretch had showed a 5.8% 
gain. (Similarly, profits, which were 
38% higher in the first seven months, 
rose only 1.2% in August.) 
¢ Setback—he possibility of a busi- 
ness sctback in 1954 is another factor 
working against rail stocks prices. Of 
course no onc knows how severe such 
a setback might be, but even the most 
optimistic sccm pretty well agreed on 
two points: 

¢ Industral production will fall 
off at least modcrately next year. 

¢ No matter what the extent of 
the rcadjustment, the durabk goods 
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\@ oe It's filled with idea-building samples of printed mastheads 

. rs | on Hammermill duplicating papers. Write to Hammermill 


Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


Send today for your free HAMMERMILL MASTHEAD KIT. 


All 4 fine papers now improved 
to give you faster, cleaner, 
brighter copies—and more of them! 


Here’s a whole bright, new outlook for all your du- 
plicating needs! Hammermill’s new blue-white papers 
make copy after copy look brighter and more attrac- 
tive. Famous for outstanding performance, these 
papers feed easier, run faster, save time and money 
on every office reproduction job, 

Ask your printer to show you the wide variety of 
Hammermill duplicating papers he has available. 
He’ll also be glad to show you how colorful printed 
headings can add extra attention value and improve 
the effectiveness of all your office duplicating. 


Duplicating 
Papers 





Another SKF “First”... 


now,an SKF 
improvement in the 
internal design of 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
provides 


25% to 50% inereased capacity 


2 to 3% times — corviee 


Your design engineers can get complete 
technical data about this 

revolutionary advance in design of HIS 
Series 222 and 223 Spherical Roller 
Bearings by asking for SCS 

Bulletin No. 365-4. Write to 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. 616, 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. — manufacturers of 
SAKE and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 7309 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


©1989 - BF inousreies, mic. 
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industry will be hit harder than any 
other sector of the economy. 

Even a mild decline in durable goods 
would be a hard blow for the railroads. 
Heavy stuff has always provided the 
carriers with a substantial part of their 
bread-and-butter, and this tendency is 
on the rise. : 

Any blow will find the roads in a 
best-ever position to cope.with declin- 
ing traffic. Just the same, the roads 
can’t quickly adjust their operating 
costs to a loss of “sales,” as most in- 
dustries can. A large part of their 
operating costs are relatively fixed. 
‘That factor works two ways. Its strong 
leverage on earnings can push down 
ward as hard as upward, depending on 
the ebb and flow of gross. 

All this explains why investors and 
traders like to pull in their horns when 
they scent a coming decline in rail 
trafic. Bitter experience has taught 
them that even a 10% traffic drop can 
be the cause of a much steeper fall in 
carnings. 
¢ Wage Costs—Another factor weighs 
even more heavily in the scal Labor 
costs are the railroads’ biggest cost item, 
and there are signs that payrolls will go 
way up in 1954 

Contracts with the brotherhoods 
have just expired. The unions’ open- 
ing gambit in the new negotiations has 
worried roads and investors alike: They 
are asking for a 374¢ an hour wage 
boost, plus more liberal vacations and 
the elimination of pay inequities. Pre- 
sumably this is just an asking price, but 
it’s a sure thing that the eventual set- 
tlement is going to cost the railroads 
plenty. 

Some Wall Street analysts think the 
roads will be able to hold the coming 
wage rise to around 8¢ an hour. But 
most people—including some railroadg¢rs 
speaking privately—doubt any such 
“cheap” settlement. They feel that a 
10¢ to 12¢ rise is more likely 

Superficially, a 2¢-to-4¢ difference 

may look insignificant. But railroaders 
know that even a 1¢ an hour increase 
tacks something like $30-million a vear 
onto the payrolls of the Class 1 roads. 
So it’s a safe bet that they will fight 
long and hard over every fraction of a 
penny. 
e ‘Treasury Help—The full impact of 
the wage increase, whatever it may be, 
won't fall solely on net income. Due to 
the high normal and surtax rates, the 
Treasury will shoulder some of the 
burden. 

Just the same, a 10¢-an-hour pay rise 
could put a serious dent in earnings, 
especially if it were coupled with traffic 
dropping by as much as 10% he 
earnings loss to some carriers could be 
startling. 

The roads might resist a fall in earn- 
ings in two ways: 

e By persuading the Interstate 
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Where FOAMGLAS - 


helps preserve our 
priceless heritage 





Fireproof, waterproof FOAMGLAS insulates the roof of 
the National Archives Building which safeguards our 
priceless documents such as the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. For /&sting protection of 
these treasures and official records of Congress and all 
Executive Departments, the Public Buildings Service de- 
pends on long-lasting FOAMGLAS insuiation to help 
control constantly both temperature and humidity. 
FOAMGLAS is composed of minute sealed glass cells 
which form an effective barrier to the entrance of moisture, 
thus helping to avoid excessive humidity . . . chief enemy 
of paper preservation. Since it is also incombustible, 
vermin-proof, acid-proof, rot-proof, and has high com- 


FOAMGLAS 


the cellular glass insulation . . . it stays dry! 


pressive strength, your clients can count on long, con 
stantly efficient insulating performance when you specify 
FOAMGLAS, the stay-dry insulation. 

As a further aid to architects, PC has just published four 
new booklets on the use of FOAMGLAS for normal 
temperature buildings, refrigerated structures, piping and 
equipment. For a free sample and your choice of booklets, 
please write to: Dept. F-113... 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


One Gateway Center © Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 








Commerce Commission to grant fur- 
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T L i e ¢ By reducing operating costs. But 
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A - ttention| 2" 
ttract op eve A n F n efficiency at the rate achieved in the 
~ past few years. Most of the postwar 
cost cutting has come through dieseliza 


tion, and that is pretty w ompleted 
now. 
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Providence may soon house New Eng 
land’s second-largest bank. A merger of 
Industrial Trust Co. and Providence 
Union National Bank—which combined 
have $495-million of assets, over $456- 
million of deposits—is now under nego 
tiation. Boston’s National Shawmut 
Bank, now the region’s second-largest 
bank, at midyear had assets of $424 
million, deposits of $381-million 
‘ e 
: ° Ontario, Canada, has registered $50- 
... one of the many important reasons why you'll find malin 2$eent debentures with SEC 
fend for public offering soon. ‘Their interest 
rate and offering price won't be an- 
nounced until later. Last time Ontario 
in the “Best of Companies” borrowed in the New York market was 
in January, when it sold $50-million 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 34% debentures at 963% of par, or on 
For more than sixty years, leaders Auto Specialties Mfg. Co. a 3.46% yield basis 
of American industry have come Bethlehem Steel Co. Inc. ° 
to Kling for Quality Metal Work- Carrier Corporation Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. directors 
ing Machines, to improve on old Cherry-Burrell Co. have turned down a minority stock- 


; ‘Os ‘ » ti ' ; holder group’s request for representa- 
enone Lape tently: Commercial Tank & Welding Co. tion on rma and other ‘dais 


; ro : 
is so outstanding it is attracting Grand Iron Works Inc. ports Lucian C. Sprague, president: 
top-level attention in plant after Kyle and Company oer group headed b Chic igo 
plant. We invite interested officials Link-Belt Co. “wey 2 "ence ate et 7 he 
to write us for Special Bulletins Vincennes Stee! Corp. man terms Spraguc’s ssertion “untrue.” 
on specific machines. Wabash Railroad Co. ° 
State and municipal financing in Sep- 
ee ee cae —— totaled going ¥ ron 
- ame 1952 month yorts ‘The Bone 
Makers of Friction Saws, Double Angle and Rotary Shears, Punches, Plate oe [his net nine-month 
Bending Rolls and Combination Machines — found in the “Best of Companies” 2 financ ing to some $3.9-billion, highest 
January-September figure ever recorded 
* 
Pennsylvania RR has signed a seven- 
vear lease to borrow 10 diesel clectri¢ 
_ e BA. locomotives each year from May to 
Your business insurance program courts eS November—the iron ore sea \? from 
° ° . ; ay? Bangor & Aroostook RR, Maine’s 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing I$ ee “Potato Road.” Traffic over the 


Bangor in those months shows a sea- 


economic conditions. BB | sonal dip. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS = Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s latest stock 
3 offering to shareholders seventh 

RS naa a hy since World War II) proved as suc 
we : > sessful ; t »redecessors Subscrip- 

: a + Pittsburgh cessful as its pre I 
dngsla « eaite Chentaad * SOEOSES . aii ". tions came in for 98.13% of the 1,946,- 
829 shares offered at a price of $33.50 


(some $4 under current market) 


A Ch 0+ San Francisco + Les 
Sofie Perey Wilmington * V. + Winnipeg « Montreal + Toronto 
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This 2,000 ton con pression 
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You may be able to do more with plastics ig unmatched anywhere for large-scale ir 
than you thought you could! At General jection, compression and reinforced plasti: 
American, we’re working with manufacturers molding, we've been able to improve 
who never before had considered plastics. products, mold many new products—as well 
Old limitations of size, shape and color are as cut production costs for customer 
being removed. New design possibilities and We'd like to help you see your ideas take 
styling are adding saleability to products form in plastics correctly applied 
Complete facilities for and parts of all kinds. See General American for 
———— making tough. strong, By taking full advantage of equipment that plastics molding 
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The Cash to Build Toll Roads 


By the time all present plans are completed, the total 


loans may reach $5-billion. Major issues are appearing con- 


stantly, and the end is not in sight. 


Builders of the nation’s rapidly ex- 
panding network of toll roads are look- 
ing increasingly to investors for the dol- 
lars to keep the construction ball rolling 
(BW—May30'53,p110). 

Toll road authorities are uncorking 
nearly $700-million of borrowing for 
just three of the more than 20 turn- 
pike building states—Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Jersey. Many times 
this amount will be sought before the 
toll road construction is complete, No- 
body knows when and where the laying 
down of toll superhighways will end. 
¢ The Biggest—This weck a group of 
359 underwriters offered a $150-million 
issue of New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
revenue bonds. The size of this issue— 
the biggest tax-exempt offering of 1953 
(BW—Oct.3’53,p54)—led one Wall 
Street bond man to remark: 

“An offering has to be $100-million 
or more these days to raise eyebrows. 
There was a time when $10-million was 
considered a good-size piece of business 
Today, it’s peanuts.” 

On the heels of the Jersey Turnpike 
issuc, around $135-million of bonds of 
the New Jersey Highway Authority are 
to hit the market—possibly early next 
month. The Highway Authority, a sep- 
arate New Jersey toll road agency, is 
building the Garden State Turnpike. 

In December or January, the Indiana 
Toll Road Commission is expected to 
come to the underwriting well for $200- 
million or more. And, in the not too 
distant future, the Massachusetts Turn- 
owe Authority plans to sell $200-mil- 
ion or more of bonds. 
¢ Still Coming—Other turnpike bodies 
expected to seck toll road funds in the 
near future include those in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, [linois, Towa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

With the completion of the Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey financ- 
ing now on the fire, the total of toll 
road issues sold in the 18 vears since 
the modern turnpike movement began 
will be more than $2.5-billion. When 
the rest of the states have executed 
their financing plans, the figure may be 
double. 
¢ In the Future—Here is a sampling of 
some of the projects that are now shap- 
ing up: 

In Florida, a group of 68 southern 


investment banking firms is planning a 
leading part in financing a proposed 
110-mi. toll highway from Miami to 
Stuart or Fort Pierce. 

In Kentucky, officials from five states 
(Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Florida) met last month and started 
work on a plan for a super toll highway 
from Chicago to Florida. 

In Iowa and Kansas, toll road surveys 
are going forward. 

In Virginia, officials are not in favor 
of a toll road tie-in with similar high- 
ways in West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina—they favor a free road to handle 
this trafic. However, the 1954 legisla- 
ture may create a special toll authority 
to build and operate a toll road between 
Richmond and Petersburg. 

e Revenue Bonds—The security issued 

to the investor by the state turnpike- 
building agencies, as a rule, is a revenue 
bond, with provision that funds for 
both interest and amortization will be 
provided from the tolls collected from 
users of the road. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that traffic—and tolls—will 
continue sufficient over a period of 
thirty years or so to perform the inter- 
est-amortization job. Some issues, like 
those of the New York State Thruway 
and New Jersey Highway authorities, 
are state-guaranteed. Others, like the 
New Jersey Turnpike issue, are not. 

To date, however, most of the turn- 
pikes have been paying out. Record 
carnings have put the 327-mi. Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike bond redemption pro- 
gram seven years ahead of schedul 

The need of the various toll road 
agencies to keep their interest and bond 
amortization payments on schedule—if 
they wish to borrow additional funds 
for more building—in effect provides a 
safeguard for the bondholder almost as 
effective as an actual state guarantee. 

One of the best arguments in favor 
of keeping toll road agency credit good 
is that it helps if more money is needed, 
not only for additional projects but 
also to finish roads for which original 
loans proved insufficient. West Vir- 
ginia, for instance, must raise more 
money to add to $96-million borrowed 
to build a turnpike (BW-—Sep.5’53, 
pll4). And the Kansas ‘Turnpike Au- 
thority has found that costs of a pro- 

osed superhighway have skyrocketed 
oom an originally estimated $100-mil- 
lion to possibly $120-million 

¢ Close Watch—In the future, as in 
the past, turnpike bond buyers— 
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HOLLYWOOD 


NEW YORK 


Through these Portals pass 
the Great Motion Pictures 


% Motion picture and television producers all tremendous advantages to 
over the world specify Pathé Laboratories for 


their film processing because Pathé is the 


24-hour processing .. . 
the producer and director. 


‘lo meet these new developments—plus the vol 


leader in quality and service. 
Pathé Laboratories is one of the Chesapeake 
Industries’ family of distinguished companies. 


ume of black and white rush-film processing now 
required by television—Pathé built two new labora- 
tories, in New York in 1948 and in Hollywood in 


1952. These new laboratories are ahead of the field 
in every phase of film processing and daily results 
on the nation’s TV and movie screens prove it 


Pathé Laboratories shows the way to the nation’s 
vital film-processing industry because Pathé keeps 
ahead of the field in every phase of production. 

Pathé was first to process the new 3-D color 
films. Pathé will be first to process a CinemaScope 
motion picture made by an independent producer. 
In color, Pathé is first with the great new Pathécolor 
film that gives Lifelike color in every scene—and 


Dulte LABORATORIES, INC. 


Subsidiary of 


CHESAPEAKE ) INDUSTRIES: 


PATHE LABORATORIES INC. + THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
LATHROP VANDEWATER PAPER CO. + EAGLE LION STUDIOS, INC. + TELEVISION CENTER, INC 
PATHE REALTY CORPORATION + THE VAN SWERINGEN CO. 





For full information on Pathé’s film processing benefits 
and services, write Pathé Laboratories, 105 EF. 106th St 
New York, or 6823 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 














They’re helping deliver your morning milk 


Perhaps you didn’t know that armed 
guards are needed to bring you pure, 
fresh milk. 


Malayan tin miners couldn’t work 
without defense against Communist 
guerrillas. And without tin for milk 
cans and dairy equipment, there 
wouldn't be as much milk on Amer- 
ican tables. 


Protecting milk and other foods is 
only one of the important ways tin 
works for you today. In new alloys, in 
new products, versatile, plentiful, eco- 
nomical tin is making life easier and 
pleasanter for all of us. 


Tin-nickel, for example, makes an 
even more durable and decorative 
bright plating for your automobile 
than chromium does—and saves 65 
percent on nickel. 


Tin-titanium is a still newer, high- 
strength, easily welded alloy for jet 
aircraft parts. 


And in the wonder world of modern 
chemistry, tin compounds can be used 
to do hundreds of jobs better—at 
lower cost. 


No other metal combines all the 
properties of tin. Tin is inert, non- 
toxic, friction and corrosion resistant. 
Tin can be easily plated in very thin 
layers. Tin is highly malleable, second 
only to gold. 


Above all, tin is economical to use. 
And with American industry continu- 
ally discovering better products and 
better ways to make them, we believe 
that more and more tin will be used 
in the future. 


Over a third of the world’s tin is 
mined and smelted in Malaya. And 
this famous refined Straits Tin, over 
99.87% pure, is world renowned for 
its absolute reliability of grade. Ask 
us for any information you may need 
about Straits Tin. 


MALAYAN 


TIN NEWS, issued 
monthly, covers 
noteworthy current $ 
developments in the 
production, market- : 
ing and uses of tin. 


Write for a free copy. BUREAU 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept. 161, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 





particularly institutional investors like 
insurance Companies and banks—can be 
expected to watch toll road affairs 
closely. The financial community will 
be the first to be heard from if, for in 
stance, tolls are diverted to any purpose 
other than that stated in the bond in 
denture. 

In the case of West Virginia a year 
ago, legislators thought they had voted 
approval of a four-lane highway “with 
multiple wings and divided center.” 
The bond convenant, however, speci- 
fied a two-lane highway with two addi 
tional lanes to be constructed at some 
future date. Result: The courts upheld 
construction of a two-lane road 
¢ Hungry—Institutional investors ar 
also keeping a close eye on public ofh 
cials in many states who are viewing 
the toll road as a possible source of 
funds for general purpos 

Connccticut, for instance, originalls 
planned to collect tolls on the Merritt 
and Wilbur Cross Parkway nly until 
the bonds behind these roads were paid 
off. Now, however, a law has been 
passed permitting the state to continue 
to collect tolls after the bonds are 
amortized, and use the funds for the 
construction and maintenance of other 
roads. 

In New Jersev, political circles are 
already talking about the use the state 
might make of the yearly $30-million 
its New Jersey Turnpike might bring 
in, free and clear, after the bonds are 
paid off. 
¢ Quick Reflex—The investment com 
munitv showed last month how fast it 
can hit the ceiling if the cquity of 
bondholders in toll receipt threat 
ened. The Ohio State Board of Tax 
Appeals handed down a ruling that 
Ohio Turnpike Commission property 
was not exempt from taxation. The ink 
on the ruling was scarcely drv before 
the Wall Street bond sector was burn- 
ing up the wires to ask if this meant 
that every county and municipality 
through which the turnpike passed 
could slap on a land tax assessment 

The Ohio tax board quickly stated 
the ruling was “procedural,” and did 
not necessarily mean tax claims on the 
toll road. The ruling merely placed 
on the buard the burden of determining 
whether the turnpike property is tax 
able, said Ohio State Attorney General 
C. William O’Neill—who last Julv de 
clared the General Assem| had ex 
empted the turnpike from taxation. 

And, said Turnpike Chairman James 
W. Shocknessev, when informed the 
ruling had perturbed dealers in Ohio 
turnpikes bonds: “The dealers should 
delete the ants from their pants and 
thev'd feel a lot better.” 

The Ohio incident, however, under- 
lines the watchdog role that bond mar 
ketmen and investors are playing in 
the turnpike financing pictur 
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MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 


SWEET 


Home of the ice cream cone... the hamburger ona roll... 


and one’s preference right off the ice... yours by the spending of just those few American 


pennies, which in vast areas of our world today are the grim exchange for mere existence. 
For only in this country ... where government of ... by ... and for the people .. 


is perpetuated solely thru the will of the people ... are these simple habits... and a 
thousand similar pleasures of a free and independent land ... just around the corner, 


This is America ... Let's preserve it! 


Character is the vital measure of a nation’s strength and stability .. . and as with 
the state, so it is with those who contribute to its maintenance and safety. » By 
1927 American aviation had bequn to fulfill the promise of its ultimate stature in 


defense, transportation and business utility. > Air Associates, comprised of re 


r 


search and development, manufacturing and marketing, was founded in answe 
to those needs. >» Today, the character of our organization is the motivating 


force which makes available the finest aviation products the world has ever kr 


4. 
fo 6 Cahn 


Peseseaieaaeuw F 


SOCIATES, INC. 


HOME OFFICE «© TETERBORO, WN. J, 


DIVISIONS: ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE + HACKENSACK © MIAMI «© QRANGE + TETERBORO 


NUM@ER ONE IN A PATRIOTIC SEAIES + REPRINTS ON MEQUEST 

















Designed to wear well in industry 
with ALCOA ALUMINA 





These little thread and wire guides are made of Heanium,* 
a ceramic product of approximately 98 per cent ALCOA 
Alumina, Considered next hardest to the diamond, it 





guarantees maximum wear resistance even under severe 
operating conditions. For instance, where ordinary porce- 
lain guides gave out in & hours, Heanium guides have been 
in service a year or more. Conservative estimates rate 
Heanium’s hardness at 15 times that of porcelain, 7 times 
that of hard steel, 

This is typical of how ALCOA Aluminas are used to im- 
prove products and reduce manufacturing costs. These 


weteerareeren 


versatile aluminum oxides enable refractories to withstand 
higher temperatures and last longer... keep abrasive wheels 
cutting faster, longer, truer... improve the dielectric strength 
of insulators . . . increase thermal and mechanical shock 
resistance in glass and ceramic products. 

Your research department should be familiar with these 
high quality, uniformly pure ALCOA Aluminas. We have a 





great deal of interesting information that’s yours for the ask- 
ing. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 700-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Reg. 1.M., Heany Industrial Ceramic Corporation, New Haven, Conn, 


S) “SEE IT NOW" with Edward R. Murrow 


Al ro ee a ... CBS-TV every Tuesday ... brings the 
world to your armchair. Consult your 
newspaper for local time and channel. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








U.S. Industry Adopts Foreign Techniques 


@ Metal-working trades lead in the importation of 


methods from the old world. 


@ Chemicals and optics are second and third, with 


electronics a bad last. 


@ Mostly, European developments need a lot of ad- 


justment to our cheap materials, costly labor. 


To the home folks, an expert usually 
means someone from the next county. 
Lately, U.S. industry seems to be feel- 
ing the same way. Experts often are 
engineers from foreign countries: More 
foreign—and usually European—inven- 
tions and techniques are being put to 
work than ever before. 

The last previous turning to foreign 
sources came after World War I, when 
American industries patterned their re- 
search on German methods. This time 
the trend is broader. Here are just a 
few of the individual fields that have 
turned to European developments: 

Foundry. Shell molding, the use of 
thin, plastic-reinforced molds to form a 
metal casting, was introduced in Ger- 
many during World War II. Now it’s 
a standard techuique in many American 
foundries. 

Steel. A long-time dream of steel 
makers is to turn cold metal into the 
finished form without all the steps 
needed in present-day steel mills. Con- 
tinuous casting, developed by the Ger- 
man, Junghans, provides the answer 
(BW—Aug.28'48,p21). Allegheny Lud- 
lum has had four years of pilot plant 
operation with the process. Not long 
ago, Atlas Steels, Ltd., announced that 
it is installing a commercial version of 
a continuous caster. 

Petro-chemicals. Another German 
development, the Fischer-Tropsch proc- 
ess, makes a variety of liquid fuels from 
coal, coke, or natural gas. ‘The process, 
now used in chemical plants, could 
prove to be a lifesaver, come the day 
when domestic oil reserves are ex- 
hausted. It would make it possible to 
get oil from shale. 

Motion pictures. The secret behind 
Twentieth-Century Fox Film Corp.'s 
CinemaScope—the Robe is its first 
major movie—is a fancy kind of lens 
invented by the Frenchman, Henri 
Cretien (BW—Jul.25'53,p60). And the 
chances are that CinemaScope will lead 
the current pack in dimensional-type 
movies. Some industry people think it 
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may entirely kill off the 3-D types that 
require colored spectacles. 

The technological developments of 
European nations have been pretty well 
proportional to the scope of their in- 
dustrialization. In a popularity contest, 
most U.S. engineers would rate the 
nations in this order: Germany, Britain, 
lrance, Switzerland, and Italy. 

U.S. importations from these na- 
tions haven’t been evenly distributed 
among all industries. The metal-work- 
ing ficld is at the top, with chemicals 
second, and optics third. Electronics 
is at the bottom of the list, for our 
stress On mass Communications by tele- 
yhone, radio, TV, and industrial radio 
ed put us way out in front. 


° rman, 2 Di if any foreign in- 
1 


ventions have ever been handed to in- 
dustry on a silver platter, ready for use. 
Some pharmaceutical and chemical 
processing has come to the U.S. in 
packaged forms. But most other inven- 
tions—notably those in metal-working 
and electronics, have had to be refined 
and polished for use in U.S. operations. 
Take the process of shell molding. 
In blueprint form when it first came 
from Germany, the technique looked 
like the answer to many of the foundry 
problems, But it had the basic draw- 
back of being still a craft, not yet im- 
proved to fit into mass production, So 
it was in the U.S. that founders and 
equipment manufacturers took much of 
the manual work out of shell molding 
by developing machinery that handled 
some of the production steps auto- 
matically. 
¢ Economic Differerice—There is one 
basic reason why U.S. engineers gen- 
crally have to revamp European tech- 
niques: the gulf that lies between the 
economics of Europe and America. 
Europe traditionally depends on cheap 
manpower and expensive raw materials. 
In the U.S., it’s the other way around. 
Generally, engineers from Europe 
and the U. S. can agree on the technical 
theory of an invention. But the Euro- 


pean will design, say, a chemical plant 
that needs an army of human operators, 
That's no good for America, where 
companies demand plants loaded with 
automatic instruments and controls, ap 
proaching full automation as nearly as 
possible. 

These differences — in 
haven’t prevented European and U.S. 
industrial engineers from building up 
close relations since World War Il, 
especially on the social, rather than the 
business side. Companies swap infor 
mation, keep one another updated. It’s 
through such channels that American 
companies have been able to 
forcign inventions (and sometimes 
tcc hnicians) for use in the ir own plants, 
or to be Ict out on a licensing basis 

A rare few have technical scouts 
prowling through foreign countries on 
the hunt for inventors with wares to 
peddle. But there is hardly a manufac- 
turer who fecls that he learned any use 
ful technology from the foreign teams 
that visited the U.S. under the spon 
sorship of the Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration, and which were formerly 
handled by the Council for Economix 
Development. 
¢ Licensing — Consulting _firms—tech- 
nological horse-traders who have ac- 
quired licenses for foreign inventions— 
have done the most to introduce the 
new methods in the U.S. The chemical 
plants division of Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has corralled several different 
processes that it engineers for its clients, 
Besides the Fisher-Tropsch process, 
Blaw-Knox has licenses for 

eA German tonnage-oxygen 
method that has low costs for installa- 
tion and operation. This Linde-Fraenk] 
process is a natural for supplying big 
amounts of ox gen to stecl furnaces and 
chemical plants. 

eThe Ruthner (German) tech 
nique for recovering the spent cid used 
in taking the scale from semifinished 
metal products. The method has two 
aims: (1) using the pickle-liquor oves 
again, and (2) eliminating the problem 
of its disposal, a headache in indus 
trial areas. 

Blaw-Knox’s_ division, like similar 
companies, designs these processing 
plants, applying the research and devel- 
opment of the foreign outfit with which 
it works. Blaw-Knox has one practical 
advantage: Its other divisions are special 
ists in metallurgy, and the design and 
fabrication of plant equipment. As a 
result, it can frequently take a foreign 
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process, and build a plant that suits 
U.S. engineering construction and op 
erating standards. 

¢ Off on Its Own—Not all f gn-born 


This Christmas give. — technology that has immigrated to the 
U.S. looks back to the old itry for 


° ° 9 continuing support. During World War 
the business gift that S II, some yearlings had to ft for them 
selves without the help of ¢ r Ku 


° 
never been given before ropean developers 
Thus, before Pearl H the 
powder metals industry ban lot 
of European research for i I in 
the world’s first pen with a jewel for a pont. the U.S. When the war cut that pipe 


This year give the writing magic of Waterman’s Sapphire, 


Truly, there’s never been such a pen—or such a busi- line, the pressure of the rogram 
ness gift! A pen im every way worthy of the name built up powder metals to a} it where 
Waterman. A gift that is appropriate for everyone on your they were years ahead of fi 1 devel 
list. A business gift but personal as well—to be used and opment. Some people even fecl that the 
technique still hasn’t cut e for 
itself in European productior 

In the U.S. it has boo Before 
a mecting of foreign and U.S. experts 
sponsored by the Foreign Operation: 
unusual, something fine. Administration, K. H. Roll nember 


. . . f ° » ) ‘ | T 
It’s the gift that will write good will for you for years. of the Metal Powder \s eported 
CGY AES a iat a ead the operations of one U.S. manufac 


appreciated for long years to come. 
Best of all, the Sapphire is the Christmas business gift 
that’s never been given before—one that will tell custom- 


ers and friends you cared enough to send something 


Waterman's Sapphire in 1/30 10K rolled gold plate retails for $6; turer. National ( sash Re gister CO. now 
in gleaming chrome, $3.75. Send coupon today for quantity prices. uses more than 90 different metal 


powder parts in its output tooling 
up for as many more. ‘Today, National 
Cash Register has an annual capacity of 
36-million parts, an output that Euro 
pean companies can’t match 

¢ Looking Ahead—In their long-term 


Wat rman’s y | planning, some U.S. manufacturers are 
/ if y, oa | J yj 


looking toward the day when thev’ll be 
faced with the high costs of second 
rate resources, just as European indus 
trices are now. That's why they keep 
boning up on foreign practices that 
are now too expensive or otherwise im 
practical for their operation 

U.S. stee] makers, for one, know the 
WORLD'S FIRST AND ins and outs of the Europe in industry 
FINEST PEN WITH A p as well as they know their ow: Repub 
JEWEL FOR A POINT lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has spent 
time and moncy studving Swedish steel 
making, especially because of the high 
price of making coke. Cok urrently 
costs from $12 to $20 per ton. The pay 
off from the Swedish method is that 
it saves up to 100 Ib. per t if coke 

So industry here will be ready if in 
the future, it should have to switch its 
techniques due to raw mat Is deple 
tion or war needs 
¢ Capital Shortage—The future of 
EKurope’s technology, a fo expert 
will tell vou, is far from rosy. Since the 
war, there has been a short f ven 


ae 


ture capital, money to finan levelop 
ments that don’t alwavs p ff. ‘To 
start with, companies, esp those 
in the chemical industrv, ha iad low 
ieturns on their plant investments 
Iheir budgets have barely been able to 
carrv the cost of basic research, and 
thev are hard-pressed to put their de 
velopments into the pilot plant stages. 
To a U.S. engineer, the big worry 1s 
that eventually the European oasis will 
gct a little low, if not entirely dry 


Waterman Pen Company, Inc. 

Department B-1 

Seymour, Conn, 

Gentlemen: Please send me Waterman’s Portfolio of 
Christmas Gifts, plus full details on Waterman’s Sapphire, 
the world’s first and finest jewel-point pen. 


Name 


| 





executives 
f 


Waterman's Portfolio of Business Gift Company __ - — Title 
Adeas—full details on all Waterman 

writing instruments for business gift Address 
giving. Send for your copy today! | 
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plus Sylvanias 











OR hae 


Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps now contain STABILIZED 
PHOSPHORS . . . an exclusive interior coating technique . . . resulting 
in longer lasting brightness. Actually you get a bonus of light worth 
more than the cost of the lamp itself. Another reason why Sylvania 
can cover its lamps with a money-back guarantee. For fu)l, dollar-sav- 
ing details see your Sylvania Representative or write Sylvania. 


ve SYIN ANIA 


LIGHTING: RADIO: ELECTRONICS: TELEVISION 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 3L-1210, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y¥. 
in Caneda: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q, 


~ 
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1 Whichever kind of body is being made, the first step is to lay 


a wooden floor. Then carpenters erect a wooden frame (above). 


bs 
“ 


[lectrical specialists lay out the complicated wiring 1 quired to 


STRIPPED-DOWN truck chassis is the starting point of a profit- 4 ve ee op oe 
operate exhibits and brighten up the interior for display. 


able custom-body business for Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Tailoring a Truck Body That Wil 


MAIL TRUCK was the second specialty to develop after the war. 


BOOKMOBILE is one of three main types of custom bodies built 
volume it leads the other two, with 8,000 sales since 1946. 


by Gerstenslager. It started the special-body boom after the war. In 
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2 Raising the roof is an easy job for the carpenters when they're Cabinetmakers install the basic display equipment, but cus 
able to work from a catwalk built in at a convenient height. tomer’s design man on the scene has the last word on details. 





and 


Be 
> — 


5 Metal workers lead the joints in the roof sheathing to make a Final steps of painting and lettering the finished body. This 
smooth curve in the streamlined exterior. ‘Then come the... 6 unit is a bookmobile or library on wheels (see below, left). 


AP, 


e a Rolling Show Room 


Since the end of the war, a number: 
of big-name companies have taken to 
hauling equipment displays around the 
country in special van hey figu 
that few customers can resist at least 
looking inside, particularly when the 
van’s all prettied up and parked riglhit 
at the doorstep. The job of gettin 
these industrial road shows ready | 
roll fits handily into the custom-bod 
business of Gerstenslager ¢ of Woo 
ter, Ohio (pictures 

Gerstenslager is a 
in the custom-bod\ 
horse and buggy dai 
which dates back 
buggies. Since 1915 
ing bodies for moving 

DISPLAY VAN is the newest and potentially most profitable of the special designs. Many vans, refrigerated meat 
companies find sales resistance melts when they send displays to the customer's door. But display trucks ar 
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NEW 


You are invited to send for 
your copy of the beautiful 
new brochure on lowa. 

1t has many interesting 
facts you'll need to select 
your next plant site. 


. - Where PROFIT and 
PLAY pave the WAY! 





Nationa! Biscuit 
Compeny 
Chicago, ti. 


Another one of the 
more than 11,000 
successfully = com- 
pleted electrical 
contracting jobs en- 
gaged in by F&M 
in the past 35 
years, 


is the land of gracious living, 
A where more alert industrialists 
7a _ are stepping up profit and en- 
joying life in the land of plenty. Far from 
the congested areas, Iowa affords more 
leisure hours when you are brief minutes 
from home, work, golf, fishing or hunting. 
In the heart of one of the world’s richest 
markets and the source of agricultural raw 
materials, you'll find that it’s good busi- 
ness to live longer in wonderful Iowa. 
boty a your copy of “Industry’s Road 
Opportunity.” 417 Central Nati 
Building,Des Moines 5, lowa. ni 





a“ 


... currently the hottest 
item in the shop is a unique 
telescoping van...” 


TAILORED TRUCK starts on p. 78 


the booming end of the body business. 
¢ Self-sufficient—In costs, the company 
has an edge over the 100 o other 
custom-body shops that will take orders 
of this kind. It’s the only wholly in- 
tegrated company in its field. It pro- 
duces all its stampings in its own stamp- 
ing division, makes many of its own 
metal parts. And other shops that have 
to buy stampings are likely to have 
higher production costs. 

e War-stimulated—The war was in- 
directly responsible for giving Gerstens- 
lager its edge; the rest was a combina- 
tion of luck and planning 

The government installed stamping 
equipment in the plant during the war 
when the company was asked to make 
cargo trailers. Right after the war, 
when it went back to making custom 
truck bodies, the company purchased 
the stamping equipment. Management 
had discovered that the machinery 
speeded production and climinated 
many hand operations that were part 
and parcel of the custom-body business. 
¢ Branching—The new equipment also 
helped the company spread out in new 
directions. Bookmobiles (traveling li- 
braries) were one of the first new lines 
the company went after. Salesmen 
visited conventions of library associa- 
tions and snared a good part of the 
business. 

The company also went after con- 
tracts to replace antiquated mail trucks 
of the U.S. Postal Service. Of 17,000 
new vehicles put in service by the post 
office in. recent years, Gerstenslager 
built 8,000. . 
¢ Display Idea—In 1947 Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. approached the company 
with an idea for a truck to Carry equip- 
ment displays around to its industrial 
customers. Gerstenslager enginecrs de 
cided they had the know-how for the 
job. Since then the company has built 
some 30 display trucks for different in 
dustrial customers. Another 20 or 30 
are on the drafting boards. 

Some are only ideas for salesmen to 
present to prospects. Others are at the 
contract-signing stage. The company’s 
eight salesmen are pushing this end 
of the business hard. The Chicago 
man alone expects 20 orders this year. 
° Accordion-pleated—C urrenth the hot- 
test item in the shop is a unique tele- 
scoping van being built for Carborun- 
dum Co. It’s regulation size on the 
road. But when it pulls into a plant, a 
special hydraulic arrangement opens it 
out to accommodate about 50 spec- 
tators. This gets around the problems 
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When commute trains flash overhead... 


National precision oil seals will protect their performance 


When 100 miles is a short commute, trains will be master- 
pieces of precision. And, their performance —even safety— 
will depend on National Oi) Seals and O-Rings. 


Thirty years ago seals and O-Rings were virtually unknown. 
Today they are vital parts used in all kinds of equipment to 
retain lubricants, keep dirt and water out. National pioneered 
such seals, and today is a leader in the field. 

Perhaps National precision seals can improve your product's 
performance, lengthen its life or make it easier to assemble 


or service. Our long experience is at your disposal. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, California. Seles Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 


Los Angeles (Downey), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert (Ohio), Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, 
Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Oil, Fiuvid and Grease Seals, 
O-Rings, Airtron* Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. *T. M. Reg. 


Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors 
agricultural and earth-moving equipment, railway 
rolling stock, machinery and appliances 







































...@ Pangborn Blast Cleaning Ma- 

chine will do it quickly and eco- 

nomically. Accurate regulation of 

abrasive flow to fit the particular 
| work saves time and abrasive. 








Gentlemen: 






J Dust Bulletin 916. 














| Name Pao 
| Firm 
| I aici iiadcnaihre acestiada beat baddies 





WITH THIS 


Pangborn 


MACHINE 


If you need help — 


| removing scale, rust, dirt, paint from bridges, buildings, 
| structural steel, sheets, plates or for general maintenance 


Equipped with moisture and oil 
separator. Rugged construction. 
Ideal for plant maintenance. 
Available in six types, stationary 
or portable ..... $188 and up. 


Write to Pangborn for latest information on Air Blast, Wet 
Blast, Soft Abrasive Blast and Unit Dust Collecting Machines. 


BLAST CLEANS 
CHEAPER 


with the right equipment 
for every job 





PANGBORN CORPORATION, 4200 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Md. 


Please send me without obligation Blast Machine Bulletin 100A and Unit 
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in most regulation-size trucks of creat- 
ing enough room for people to stand in. 
¢ Big Tag—Prices of display trucks vary 
considerably. Generally they run $20,- 
000 to $30,000 without chassis. ‘The 
chassis usually adds another $4,000 to 
$5,000. If a customer has no definite 
chassis make in mind, Gerstenslager 
will name a type to meet the specifica- 
tions. The company’s major concern, 
however, is seeing that the chassis ar- 
rives on schedule and meets specifica- 
tions of the truck body design 

When the company first got into the 
display truck business, management 
considered hiring a creative display man 
but decided against it. Usually, the 


customer has his own ideas about the 
interior display features of a truck. So 
Gerstenslager permits the customer’s 


representatives to work on the display 
while it’s in the shop. That way, if 
any alterations are needed, they can be 
taken care of on the spot 

e Many Crafts—Just making the cus- 
tom body is complicated enough. Here 
are some of the skills required: cabinet 
makers; woodworking machine oper- 
ators; sheet-metal workers including cut- 
ters, formers, soldeiers, finishers; all 
types of welders; riveters; high- and 
low-voltage wiring specialists; special- 
ists in installing air conditioning, heat- 
ing and lighting equipment; painters, 
letterers, wood finishers; plus the usual 
maintenance crews. 






TV Show: Construction 


Sidewalk superintendents in Chicago no 
longer have to squint through knot holes 
to get a look at their favorite construc- 
tion job. Now they can watch the job 
over television at the site. The T'V dem- 
onstration above is part of a project investi- 
gating whether closed-circuit I'V is a use- 
ful aid—particularly for time studies—in 
putting up large buildings. Currently pro- 
grammed is a 23-story building that’s going 
up on the site of the old Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick mansion. 
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See Sturgis Fiber Glass Bases Take Pun- 
ishing Tests at National Business Show, 
Booths 367-368-369-370, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, October 18-24. 


that no amount of office abuse 


will dent, deform or disfigure 








Now you can have office chairs with a virtually 
damage-proof base—a base that will never have to be 
refinished because there’s no finish to be refinished. 
It’s a solid, one-piece, molded fiber glass unit that 
will never need more than a wipe with a cloth to keep 
it looking like new. 


Your Sturgis dealer is now showing both executive 
and stenographic chairs with fiber glass bases. What’s 
more, these chairs may be selected with the visible 
steel parts finished in STURLON®, the extraordinary 
new finish which has 10 to 20 times the abrasion 
resistance of other finishes, is warm to the touch and 
is non-corrosive. You can’t beat that combination! 


7You can't see a” 
the quality that’s 
engineered into 


Self-leveling 


The flex characteristics of this 
fiber glass base are such that 
regardless of the unevenness of 
the floor, the occupant’'s weight 
keeps the chair absolutely level. 





Cures ‘‘foot-trouble”’ 


Office workers are prone to in 
flict scars and scuffs on chair 
bases. But a fiber glass base is 
a sure cure for this sort of 
“foot trouble’. 





————_,, 


Noiseless! 


The sound deadening charac- 
teristic of fiber glass insures 
virtually noiseless movement 
of the chair, even on rough 
and uneven floors. 





2 ae 
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Smart, beautiful patterns 


The glass fiber formations 
produce a pattern of distinc 
tive beauty— introducing a 
brand new decorative note 
into office chairs 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


e STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, Write to The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, General Sales Office, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, IMinois 





Dirty Hydraulic Systems 
cleaned in 50 hours or less 


SUNVIS 10.700 OI 


No Loss of Production 


Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils 


@ remove sludge and gums 
without affecting packings 


e pick up contaminants 
and carry them to the filter 


@ prevent rusting of clean parts 





e are available in viscosities 
to suit all hydraulic pumps 


Learn more about the advantages of 
cleaning dirty hydraulic systems with 
Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils. Call your local 
Sun Office or write SuN Or, Company, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-10. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY S(NOCD: 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA., SUN OlL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Stream pollution, long a touchy subject 


with Wisconsin pulp and paper compa 
nics, is now being controlled by an 
evaporation process at Northern Paper 
Mills, a subsidiary of Marathon Corp 
Spent sulfite liquor, a paper mill 
waste, is reduced to a 65% concentra 
tion of solids, atomized with steam, 
and burned with powdered coal in 
industrial boilers. 
* 
Powdered metallurgy (BW —Mar.28'53, 
p43) is getting a big boost from Yale & 
lowne Mfg. Co. A new division has 
been formed in the company to unift 
under one management the recenth 
acquired Powdered Metal Product 
Corp. of America (Franklin Park, III 
and American Sintered Alloys Division 
(Bethel, Conn.) acquired in 1952 
e 


Multiple sound tracks, for stercophoni 
sound in motion pictu Can now 
be applied simultancous! Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. has devised a pro 
ess and an automatic machine that 
permanently bonds a new Scotchtrack 
laminate tape to movie film at the rate 
of 125 ft. per min 

e 
Metallic beryllium in the form of ex 
tremely pure and highly ductile flakes 
is being made available for the first time 
on a commercial scale | Beryllium 
Corp., Reading, Pa. 


ae Ae te a Ae xs 


Parasol for Tanks 


The tank with a roof is one model that 
Ordnance Corps.’ designers never dreamed 
of. The corrugated-metal canopy was rigged 
up by engineers of Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, shades the tank’s interior as 
they are working on its control equipment. 
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Here's a modern production station 
for business records. Illustrated is the new 
Multilith Model 81 with Roll-away work organizer. 


EW design! New features! A duplicator for 
seated operation with convenient side de- 
livery of finished work. This new model Moultilith 
81 is the newest thing in duplicating! Wherever 
shown, it is being hailed by businessmen because 
of its unique design ideas and the opportuni- 


ties it offers for increasing paperwork efficiency. 


With this new model, or others in the com- 
plete Multigranh line, you write once. Blank 
paper is then transformed into as many sharp, 
clear, permanent originals as you need. You 
can reproduce in black or colors, complete with 
variable information, in a single operation. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK: 
An illustrated 20-page book de- 
scribing the Model 81 and some of 
its many uses is yours for the asking. 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS e 


| Addressagra 


PRODUC TION MACH 


BIG BUSINESS e 


The latest example of 
Multigraph Paperwork Magic 


Multigraph production machines simplify the 
reproduction of your business records—whether 
they be typed, handwritten or printed material, 
drawings, photographs or any combination. 
Quantities? You can economically produce half 
a dozen or many thousands. No other dupli- 
cating process does so many things so well. 


Why not put Multigraph Paperwork Magic 
to work in your business? Call the nearby Multi- 
graph office for a demonstration or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business 
Methods. 


© 1963 A-M Corporation 


FOR BUSINE 


EVERY BUSINESS 





ph-Multigraph 


> RECORDS 


Demonstrating its new 
underwater detector, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
used a diver as stand-in 
for a school of fish. 


Frogman Dick Ferg leaps into New York harbor and... 


. . . boat can follow Ferg (or fish), pick him up when he surfaces. It’s 


Putting Sound to Work for Fishermen 


Longshoremen, tug captains, a flock uses sound waves instead of radio 
of spectators and newsmen stood by waves to do the spotting 
fascinated last week as a frogman dove Honeywell installed the Sea Scanar 
and surfaced his way past the piers of aboard one of the newest tugs of the 
New York harbor. ‘The spectacle was Moran Towing & Transportation Co., 
not just a stunt. Diver Dick Ferg was  Inc., for its first public showing. Sincc 
hired by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu most self-respecting fish steer clear of 
lator Co. to demonstrate a new under- the busy harbor, the company hired 
water detection device that makes it 19-year-old Ferg, co-owner of a spear 
possible for fishermen and navigators fishing equipment company in Long 
to “look around” under water Island City, to play the part. As he went 
The setup, which Honeywell engi- through the motions, a dot of light on 
necrs claim can locate undersea objects a screen (pictures) on the tug’s bridge 
and surfaces at distances up to 1,600 showed engineers his cours the tug 
SOUNDOME in boat's keel that sends out —ft., is a cross between a depth sounder could follow. 
waves, picks up echoes is key to system. and radar: It’s underwater radar that © Operation—Basically, the Sea Scanar, 
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From crude to crankcase— 
with an assist by [SYNTHANE] 


Without oil there’d be no automobiles or 
airplanes, fewer plastics, soaps, drugs, 
floor polishes, cosmetics, insecticides. 

In one form or another, petroleum and 
petrochemicals are almost as important 
to us as the air we breathe. And in one 
way or another, Synthane plastic lami- 
nates are equally important to petroleum 
production and processing. 

The reason is understandable. 
Synthane is a dependable material with 
many uses. 

Because it is wear-resistant and tough, 
yet easy to machine, Synthane is used 
for components of oil wel! cementing 
equipment. Because Synthane is strong 
and corrosion-resistant, it is excellent for 








pump valves, piston rings, and compressor 
plates in tank-farms and refineries. Be- 
cause it is a good insulator, Synthane in 
the form of flange insulation provides 
cathodic protection for pipe lines. Be- 
cause it is a good moisture-resisting die- 
lectric, light weight Synthane is used in 
geophysical survey equipment and oil- 
locating instruments. Wear-and-corrosion 
resistance make Synthane desirable for 
flow-line valve-seat inserts. 

Because of all these valuable proper- 
ties, plus many more, Synthane tay be a 
material you can put to profitable use. 
To find out, get the complete Synthane 
Catalog. Write to Synthane Corporation, 
] River Road, Oaks, Pennsylvania. 


Synthane Valve Ball for ofl-well 





Piston rings for sour gas com- 
pressors,machined from Synthane. 


Rw ~, 


Bushings for gas meters. 





Swithane-one of industujs unseen escertiols [SYNTHANE] 





OAKS 1S) PENNA. 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 





Most people know where to find the 
tallest building in the world... but 


fs 
do they know where your authorized dealers } if 
can be found? Kir i | 


\ 


National Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ of telephone directories 
is the perfect link between your 
advertising and local outlets. Your 
trade-mark or brand name is 
displayed and the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of your 
dealers are listed under it. 


Do you want to be sure that 
prospects can find where to buy 
your products... that your 
dealers get more business from 
your advertising? National 
Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ is the answer. 


AMERICA'S 
BUYING GUIDE 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS | oe 


TT TI 


MT. 


You can get further information by calling the Classified 
Directory Representative at your telephone business office 
or looking in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 





which took two years of research and 
development, is similar to the depth 
sounders that came into prominence 
during World War II, mainly as anti 
submarine devices. But where the 
depth-sounder ray points broadly down, 
the Sea Scanar’s ray is narrow and more 
flexible. It can be swung in any direc 
tion up and down as well as ahead and 
abcam. 

Here’s how it works: A signal or burst 
of high-frequency sound waves is sent 
through the water in a narrow beam. 
When these sound waves strike the sea 
bottom or any object or material that 
differs from water, they are reflected 
back. The reflections or echoes are 
picked up and the length of time be- 
tween the original signal and its echo 
can be measured (since sound travels 
through water at a rate of approximately 
4,800 ft. per second). 

e Three Parts—The Sea Scanar is com- 
posed of three compact units 

e A Soundome, which is lowered 
through the ship’s bottom, contains 
the transducer that sends out the nar 
row beams of sound waves and picks up 
returning echoes. 

e A transreceiver, located anywhere 
in the ship, which generates the elec- 
trical pulses converted into sound by 
the transducer and amplifies the weak 
returning echoes. 

e An _ indicator, located on the 

bridge, which includes a loudspeaker 
to make echoes audible, a screen on 
which the echo appears as a dot of light, 
and all the controls needed to operate 
the equipment. 
e Scanar’s Future—The Sea Scanar will 
not eliminate the need for charts or 
maps, nor will it replace human judg 
ment at the helm. It will provide a 
valuable aid to the marine navigator 
both in locating hidden underwater ob 
stacles and in checking positions in re 
lation to charted depths, obstructions, 
and channels. 

By looking ahead and to either beam 
as well as below, the Sea Scanar will 
help seamen navigate closer to shore 
with safety. It will help to locate 
buovs and dredged channels as well as 
nearby vessels at night or in heavy 
fog. It also has possibilities in many 
types of salvage operations 

But the new product will probably 
mean most to commercial fishermen. It 
can reach out and find fish at consider- 
able distances and depths. The Sea 
Scanar eliminates blind hauling since 
nets don’t have to be set or pulled up 
unless the scope shows the presence of 
fish. 

With practice, fishermen can esti- 
mate the density of a school and de- 
termine when the maximum number 
are in the nets. On coastal runs for 
herring or bait, the Sea Scanar speeds 
work and saves time by making it pos- 
sible to check small coves and bays 
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Vapor-from-paper stops rust 














= Simply wrapped in 
Angier VPI without oiling 


. and stored clean; 
ready for instant use. 
(GAR WOOD PHOTOS) 





Saves greasing — Saves degreasing! 


EASIEST way to keep rust off metal 
parts is with vapor. 

The photos show how simple it is 
— cylinder rods are just wrapped and 
stored! For 4 years t.ow, the Richmond, 
Calif. division of Gar Wood Industries 
has used this fast, modern way to stop 
rust — Angier VPI Wrap. 

VPI* gives off a protective vapor 
that takes the harm out of air and 
moisture. No oil or grease is necessary. 
No big slushing tanks. No surprise, 
then, that Gar Wood's preservation 
costs dropped 60%. 


Cleaning costs were eliminated. And 
work areas now are cleaner and safer! 

VPl-stored parts stay bright over 
week-ends or for months — even years. 
Proven in shipping, too — by VPI 
users in every branch of metalworking 
and by the government 

Send for “VPI Facts” and see how 
much time you can save. Write: Angier 
Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass. 
*@®-Vapor Rust Preventive. Angier VPI 
Wrap (2 gram) is made to conform to 
the government's specification on volatile 
rust inhibitors. 


Does Your Management Know About VPI? 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL, BUILDING AND 
FarM Neeps SINCE 1895 
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Achievement Wins 







Applause es 


























Machine Tools Just 







pYaeehiite Obsolete 










Hard work and a persistent ambition earn approbation for the 





budding starlet. 





Canvases of the masters gain respect and value as time passes. 





But not so with machine tools. With the first turn of the 





spindle their days are numbered. And as their peak of 





efliciency passes they become an ever increasing expense 





to the manufacturer who pushes them beyond their time. 





If it's been some while since you have given the threading 





and hobbing operations in your plant the critical eye, per- 





haps you should call in your Lees-Bradner representative. 





He'll be happy to demonstrate how the new Lees-Bradner 





machines can pay for themselves in an amazingly short time. 
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quickly to obtain bait with 
In whaling, one cxtra wh vCal 
pays for the equipment. 


e Source: Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg 
ulator Co., Marine Equipment Division, 
1121 Westlake Ave. N., Seattle 9, 
Wash. 


e Price: about $4,900. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








A foam rubber mattress that folds up 
like a suitcase has been ened for 
people who want extra sleeping accom 
modations but lack storage s} Open, 
it makes a bed 24 in. wide, 76 in. long 
44 in. thick. Folded, it’s a hassock 17 
in. by 24 in. by 19 in. Pri $34.95 
from Andco Foam Rubber Products 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
* 

Machinery mountings are | 
to keep machines in place 
ing or cementing them to the floor. A 
line of vibration isolators that hold 
from 1 oz. to 12,000 Ib. px olator is 
being introduced by Barry Corp., 700 
Pleasant St., Watertown 72, Ma Phe 
mounts are designed to late ma 
chines from shock and ration, to 
reduce noise, as well as to 
nance and installation cost 
Shipping cases for clectr 
ments made of plastic reinf 
fibrous glass, formerly m 
only for the government, now of 
fered commercially by H. Koch & Sons, 
73 Beale St., San Fran Calif 
Cases are waterproof, lined with molded 
hair padding to fit the cont of the 
particular piece. 


vailabl 
ut bolt 


t mainte 


instru 
ed with 
wufactured 


s 
Upside-down turntables f 
and interior exhibits can be 
Gale Dorothea Mechani 
Broadway, Elmhurst, N. ¥ 
weighing up to 2 lb. can b 
at any length from the turntable by 
wire, fishline, or nylon cor \ clock 
motor turns the display at pm 
e 
low-cost rk posi 
tting stacks 
per board 


window 
iad from 

81-01 
Displa 


uspended 


Bench-evator is a 
tioner especially suited for g¢ 
of heavy sheet stock such as p 
or alloy sheet metals onto a 
bench. It handles loads w 
Manufacturer is Rodney Hunt 
Co., Orange, Mass. 


n pection 
to 500 Ib 
Machin« 


* 
Fire ball, a decoration for Christmas 
trees, protects against flash fires. ‘The 
34-in. Pall contains red-colored carbon 
tetrachloride. When temperatures hit 
160F, a fusible metal spring breaks th« 
glass, scattering the chemical over a 
wide area. It changes immediately to 
gas, which smothers the flames. It re 


tails for $2.95 from Fire Ball Corp., 
2041 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Versatile Standards for Passenger Preference 


| 
| 
| 
: 


Fitting sleeping accommodations to traffic requirements is 
good business for railroads. Providing the type and quality 
which travelers want builds passenger preference. 


That is why Pullman-Standard collaborated with oper- 
ators, railroads and passengers in designing the new ‘‘S”’ 
type sleeping accommodations. And now the right combina- 
tion of standardized “‘S”’ type open sections, roomettes, 
bedrooms, compartments or drawing rooms, best suited to 
traffic needs, can be included in a car. Distinctive appear- 
ance can be attained for each car by varying the color, 
decoration and fittings. 


Thus, by standardizing accommodations, higher quality 
cars, designed to gain passenger preference are built more 
economically. Write for booklet describing standardized 


*‘S” type sleeping accommodations. 


Flexible bedrooms demonstrate one of 
the new ‘'S”’ type design features. B WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 
removing a partition, two comfortable 


bedrooms can be made into one spa- 
cious unit for families or groups trav- 
eling together. ia 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
719 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 





AT PLYMOUTH. Bertch makes the half-hour run from his own 
office to Plymouth headquarters almost daily. 


AT AYER, DETROIT. In his own office, Bertch goes over layouts 


with Paul Packard (right) account copy chief. 








J. WIDMAN BERTCH is top man on the multimillion-dollar AT HOME he relaxes with Mrs. Bertch. A one-time tennis and 


Plymouth account at N. W. Ayer & Son. It's a full-time job. squash addict, he has shifted his hobby to gardening. 
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TOP SECRET. Bertch and Plymouth president Jack Mansfield study late models in auto 
company’s X room. Ad campaign, of course, will be keyed to innovations. 


ie eS CHORES. Bertch irons out speech he wrote 
= " for delivery to Plymouth dealers . . . 
=_ wy ‘ 
(hob 


Ad 


. - » he works on promotion Plymouth 
model plane contest . . . 


LF, 


‘'aee 


BARRE hen 


5 - 
b 4 > “er 
¥ ee 0 


“41 ' 


JA Pet 
MALT Isai§$ey O408| istumec 


OVER AND OVER AND OVER. For every ad that appears, scores of ideas, trials, .. . and makes periodic visits to dealers, to 
variants have been discarded. Packard and Bertch will pick three from all these. get feeling of the business. 


Liaison Man at the Top 
(Continues on page 94) 
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WHY Forr warv® 


THE RIGHT ANSWER 

| TO YOUR 
SHIPPING CONTAINER 
eae ‘PROBLEM 


When you've successfully specialized 

in making corrugated shipping con- 

tainers for a solid 45 years, it’s safe to say that you've developed 
the experience, knowledge and facilities to do a good job. And 
when you've been a consistent leader in the advancement of new 
uses for corrugated, you've developed a lot of right answers and 
helpful answers for shippers who have container problems. We 
can show you how a Fort Wayne corrugated container can get 
your product there safely and economically, put smiles on 
faces in your shipping department, and save you money. 


Call on us. We'll make good .. . and we'll make 


the right container for your product. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BO 


CORRI 


bene 
CoRRUGATED PapeR COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, II. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Washington, Ind. 
Holland, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, NY. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Utica, NY 


GATED PAPER PROD 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


LET RP BE BI Cn 2 LOA AS NE IR NUR CRN ES MO ne 
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*. .. the man at the focal 
point of Ayer and Plymouth 
advertising skill . . .” 

ADMAN starts on p. 92 


Whenever he looked or listened this 
week, the U.S. consumer stood a better 
than fair chance of learning that Ply- 
mouth Motor Corp. had a new automo- 
bile to sell him. 

He could escape this fact, of course, 
by not buying magazines and news- 
papers, by leaving his radio and TV 
sets turned off, and by closing his 
eyes tightly as he drove past highway 
billboards. But short of this isolation, 
he was almost bound to discover that 
the 1954 Plymouth—a “Big, Bright, 
and Beautiful” Plymouth—had arrived. 

What made this discovery about as 
difficult as finding the pins at the end 
of a bowling alley was a mixture of 
two very effective elements at Plymouth 
—money and advertising skill 

The money, which buys print space 
and air time, is Plymouth’s; the amount 
this year is more than it has ever spent 
before to chant the praises of a new 
car. The advertising skill belongs to 
people at N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
which has handled the Plymouth ac- 
count since 1943, and to people at 
Plymouth concerned with advertising. 
And the man at the focal point of Ayer 
and Plymouth advertising skill, a man 
who has been laboring since May on 
the mass revelation that happened this 
week, is a 53-year-old Ayer vice-presi- 
dent, J. Widman Bertch 
¢ No Type—Bertch is as unlike the 
stereotype of the advertising account 
executive as Ayer is of the “typical” 
agency. At first glance, he looks as 
though he would be as much at home 
in a bank office as he is behind the 
vice-president’s desk (one of 19 at 
Aver) in a drafty corner room on the 
4lst floor of Detroit’s Penobscot Build- 
ing. Superficially, at least, this may 
explain why he seems to fit so well 
in the Ayer setup. 

Ayer, which is generally 
to be the oldest advertising 
the U.S.—it was founded in 1869—is 
studded with specialists in all phases 
of advertising. ‘his means that Bertch, 
important though his job is, does not 
mastermind the whole Plymouth ac- 
count. Ayer president Warner §S. 
Shelly admits that the account execu- 
tive who masterminds practically every 
aspect of an account, holds it in the 
palm of his hand, and who can, if he 
chooses, transfer it to his pocket, 
wouldn’t be happy for long at Aver. Its 
operation is too much like the work- 
ings of a carefully departmentalized big 
business—which is exactly what it is. 
(Precise billing figures are a closely 


considered 
wency in 
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the Heater used in 


PROVIDES ALL THESE 


1. Direct, controlled radiant heat along and around the 
horizontal heating tubes 


High, uniform rates of heat transfer 

- Heat input to match any desired heating curve 
Low residence time at temperature, where desirable 
Complete combustion, with little or no excess air 


Positive heat rate control at either high or low tempera- 
ture operation 


Petroleum and petrochemical heaters, featured by per- 
formance as exemplified above, form a part of the over-all 
Selas activities in the Improved Fluid Processing 
of air, gas and liquids. Removal of water, oil and vapors 
from instrument or process air and the phase separation 
of liquids are functions of other Selas refinery apparatus. 


IFP* is not a piece of equipment... nor simply a method. 
It is a combination of modern techniques and equipment, 
fitted to specific needs by engineers with refinery operation 
backgrounds. 


A letter will bring you full details. 


: [ mproved F luid Processi ng 


CORPORATION OF smenncn @> 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA /\ 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry « Development « Design * Manufacture 





‘have better design 


plus economy 
with 


Elsynte 


TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 





alsynite is the ideal translucent 
architectural material. It is shatter- 
proof, feather-light. Can be sawed 
and nailed, installs like corrugated 
metal. Economical. In seven colors 
in both corrugated and flat panels. 





hemes ... for skylights, patio roofs, 
window walls, shower stalls, awn- 
ings, etc. Ideal indoors and out. 





commercial ... for store fronts, office 
partitions, luminous ceilings, deco- 
rative effects, signs. 





industrial ...for unlimited daylight- 
ing ... skylights, side walls, etc. No 
framing needed 


‘ 

ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
| Dept. BW-B, 4670 DeSoto $1., San Diege 9, Cal. | 
Please send me new full color folder on | 

! Alsynite | 
| Name — | 
! Company — | 
| Address | 
| City State 1 
: Plants in Californie and Ohio Distributors mm Principal Cites | 
eee ee ae ee eC —_—_— 











“... Ayer does not think in 
terms of ‘managing an ac- 
ee a 


ADMAN starts on p. 92 


guarded secret, but the trade publica- 
tion, Advertising Age, makes an esti- 
mate. It is that last year Ayer’s space 
and time billings plus its fees—the 
latter, for estimate purposes, being 
multiplied by six and two-thirds to 
bring them into proper relationship 
with space-time billings—amounted to 
$86.5-million. This made it the fifth 
ranking ad agency in the world. 

¢ Representative—Bertch, a tallish, af- 
fable, bald man, is not an account 
executive in the usual sense of the term, 
nor is he even called that. His title is 
account representative, and the dis- 
tinction is intentional 

As account representative, he is in- 
timately involved in the plans for how 
and where Plymouth should spend its 
advertising money, what tack its ads 
should take, and how it should say what 
it wants to say. But he doesn’t manage 
the account the way the typical ac- 
count executive in another agency 
might do. 

Aver does not think in terms of 
“managing an account.” It thinks in 
terms of managing itself. Its lines of 
management, starting with chairman 
of the board H. A. Batten and _ presi- 
dent Warner §S. Shelly, go straight 
down to department heads and branch 
ofice managers. Those people are re- 
sponsible only to top management for 
the way they run their jobs. Lines of 
authority and responsibility are vertical; 
office managers and account representa- 
tives cannot cut across these lines. 

Chis is usual procedure for most big 
business organizations. But it’s not so 
usual in advertising. 
¢ Departments—At Ayer headquarters 
overlooking the quiet of Washington 
Square in Philadelphia, there is a plans 
department, a media department, a 
copy and an art department, each 
headed by a man who is Bertch’s co- 
equal, It’s up to these department 
heads to lay out Plymouth strategy and 
propose its advertising budget, to de- 
cide where the money should be spent, 
and to create the copy and art. Bertch 
will work closely with all these people, 
contributing ideas, suggesting changes, 
making additions. But he can’t over- 
rule them if he sees things one way, 
and they another. (Bertch has never 
run into a stalemate of this sort in the 
seven years he’s worked on the Ply- 
mouth account. If he does, however, 
the clash will have to be settled by the 
court of last resort, Warner Shelly.) 

This departmentalized setup _ has 
been an Aver hallmark for vears. A 


good part of it traces back to l'rancis 


Wavland Ayer, the found vho was 
not so much an ad man © Was a 
businessman, and who believed that a 
specialist Should be left to do a spe 


(The N. W. in Aver 
presum 


cialist’s work. 
was Irancis Wayland’s father 


ably the “& Son” device was used to 
give the new business an air of pet 
manence. ) 

In any event, Aver’s organization 1 
markedly different from many other 
agencies, Its seven branches, for im 
stance, are primarily service offices. 
hey are not set up—as are many 


agency branches—to handle production 
on a regular day-to-day basis; they pro 
duce and place advertising only in an 
emergency. lurther, there no group 
system at Ayer. This device, common 
among big agencies, puts one man in 
charge of two or more accounts and 
assigns to him a task force of copy, art, 
and production people, so that, in 
effect, he acts as the president of a 
small agency with direct control over 
every step in the advertising process. 
Ayer’s art, copy, and media people work 
only for their department heads 

¢ Liaison Man?—What does this leave 
for Bertch, this specialized breakdown 
of duties, this concentration of control 
in Philadelphia? 

An obvious answer is that the job 
is simply a_ high-level liaison post 
interpreting Plymouth’s thinking to 
Ayer, presenting Ayer’s work to Ply 
mouth. It’s partly that, but not simply. 
This business of interpreting thinking 
goes pretty deeply. Bertch’s job 1s 
(1) to have a complete knowledge of 
Ayer policies, organization, and opera 
tions; (2) to get the most complete and 
up-to-date picture possible of Plymouth; 
and (3) to tie all this knowledge to 
zether so that he can provide needed 
iets to both organization 

Bevond that, he has to know the 
Plymouth advertising plan which has 
been approved, and on wh Aver is 
working (and to which he ntributes 
importantly), and make sure that this 
charted course is followed. He's ex 
pected to discuss his views with Ayer 
people, to make suggestions designed 


to keep up the quality of v ind to 
fight for what he thinks is right 

e Influence—It’s true that Bertch can’t 
override the people who supply th 


pieces that wind up as the ads in The 
Saturday Evening Post, the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, or as the commercial on 
a television show. He can’t, but he 
doesn’t have to. 

The automobile business, Chrysler 
Corp., and Plymouth are Bertch’s 
night-and-day preoccupation; no one 
knows the Plymouth account better 
than he. When in his judgment the 
advertising ought to follow one course 
rather than another, what he says carries 
a lot of weight. There is seldom a clash, 
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seldom any table- ‘pounding. Bertch may 
simply say, “The idea’s cute as a bug, 
Paul (Paul Packard, head copy man on 
Plymouth). But it doesn’t come down 
heavily enough on the Hy-Style angle. 
It just doesn’t say it.” In nine out of 
ten cases, that’s the end of it. 

No one—on the outside—knows ex- 
actly how much Plymouth will spend 
for advertising this year. The trade, 
however, makes two guesses: (1) Plym- 
outh right now is among the biggest of 
Ayer’s 70-odd major accounts; (2) its 
advertising spending for 1953 will ane 
ably be in the neighborhood of $6- 
million. 

These, admittedly, are only guesses. 
But it is no guess to say that the heavi- 
est concentration of that spending is 
in the fourth quarter—the time of the 
arrival of the new car, and an occasion 
that Detroit traditionally treats with 
the pomp of a minor coronation. The 
throning of the new king is preciscly 
what Bertch has been working on since 
May. 
¢ Moming in May-—It all began, as 
Bertch’s diary might show, on May 20 
—the day that Ayer first saw, and offi- 
cially heard about, the new Plymouth. 
The place was Plymouth headquarters 
in Detroit, and the occasion an all-day 
meeting between Ayer and Plymouth 
executives, 

On the automakers side of the table 
were Jack Mansfield, the president; 
William Bird, general sales manager; 
H. B. Heberling, assistant general sales 
manager in charge of advertising; Bruce 
Steele, assistant sales manager in charge 
of the field force; Arthur Dowd, di- 
rector of merchandising; several other 
sales executives, and a battery of engi- 
neers and design people. 

Ayer’s representation, looking equally 
like a truce delegation in size, included 
Warner S. Shelly, Bertch, the vice- 
presidents in charge of art and copy in 
Philadelphia, two radio-television vice- 
presidents from Ayer’s New York office, 
four copy writers, three layout men, two 
radio-television writers, two television 
artists, four men from the plans depart- 
ment, James W. McCandless of the 
Plymouth publicity staff, and Peter 
Stewart who works under Bertch as a 
service representative on Plymouth. 

An imaginary entry in the diary for 
May 20 might read: All-day briefing on 
new car. Main points to stress: new 
colors and interior styling; longer, lower 
look; emphasis on luxury; performance 
of Hy-Drive torque converter, power 
steering. Three lines, this vear, instead 
of two. Will need new names 

May 21, the next day, another meet- 
ing at Plymouth: Asked to submit a list 
of names for the new lines. Discussed 
scrap photographs to be used as a 
basis for art work in ads. What angles 
will make the car look best? 

May 22 to June 11: Busy, busy. The 
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Want to buy a radio 
for a thousand dollars? 


That price doesn’t even include a 
speaker, Just a top-notch radio receiver 
that lists for $975.00. 

It’s the Hallicrafters SX-73 all-wave 
receiver originally dovelane d for the 
U.S. Army, and now sold mainly to 
people most likely to know a radio's 
true worth—“ham” radio operators. 

It’s one of the finest communication 
sets ever made by Hallicrafters, long 
famous for precision electronic equip- 
ment. Among its carefully selected com- 
ponents are Ward Leonard Stripohm 
resistors. These are the best vitreous 
enameled resistors money can buy, 
with ovalized cores and mountings that 
permit tight stacking. Yet their conve- 
nience and quality entail no price 
premium; these same Ward Leonard 
resistors are used in the lowest priced 
Hallicrafters sets, selling for one tenth 
the price of the SX-73. 

Whether what you make sells for 
$10 or $10,000, it will certainly pay 
you to use the most dependable dee 





trical controls you can buy. Our engi 
neers will be glad to help you select 
the proper ones for every job. 


WARD LEONARD STRIPOHM RESISTORS 
(in circle) in underside view of Halli 
crafters high precision SX-73 all-wave re 

ceiver, These wire-wound strip resistor 

will stand heavy overloads, are unaffected 
by adverse operating condition 


Send for Ward Leonard’s new 64-page catalog No. 15 which contain 
complete engineering data and criteria for resistor selection. Ward 


Leonard Electric Company, 68 South St., 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PRRak-E npn Contos Since (842 






The NEW Carrier Gas-fired Unit 
Heater 46750, announced recently, 
is already a success. 


Compactness makes it available for 
directional space heating (with space 
saving) in countless low-ceiling 
stores, garages, service stations, din- 
ers, vestibules, entrances, ete. 


Simplicity is the key to its compact- 
ness. Gas is fired directly in the tubes 
of the leakproof one-piece heat ex- 
changer, resulting in maximum heat 
transfer, 16-gauge ALUMINIZED STEEL 
is used for the exchanger. This 
exclusive Carrier feature adds years 
of service. Gas and fan shutoffs are 
completely automatic. 


Carrier engineering means fine qual- 
ity, handsome styling, exceptionally 
quiet operation and sturdy construc- 
tion. The Unit is AGA-approved for 
all types of gas. 


Carrier Gas-fired Unit Heaters cme in both 
propelier-fan and duct types. Models availa- 
ble in & sizes ranging from 50,000 to 280,000 
Btu's per hour, 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? Call the 
Carrier representative in your Classified 
Telephone Directory, or write direct to 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION + INDUSTRIAL HEATING 





“... you have perhaps 100 
rough ideas for ads on tis- 
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plans department is at work on the 
budget. How much will be spent by the 
fourth quarter? How much will be left 
for follow up. Better chart two plans, 
A and B, with B based on need for 
expanded campaign. 

¢ The Theme—The main problem of 
the May 22 to June 11 period is to 
decide on what theme will wosk best. 
The styling and value are the strongest 
points, but the news for the announce- 
ment is in the styling. In any case, 
Ayer thinks it ought to plan for at least 
one splash ad, something completely 
unusual like last year’s “peek through” 


age. 

Plans and the copy department are 
now in high gear. Fifteen writers em- 
bark on the job of making word-magic 
with the basic selling points. Fifteen 
artists look over their shoulders and 
sketch their layout ideas on tissue. Now 
the problem: What do you decide on? 

You have perhaps 100 rough ideas 
for ads on tissue. Out of these, you will 
have to choose a dozen or so themes 
to carry through on. Each theme will 
have to be broken down into units, each 
involving a series of separate ads—first 
the teasers, then the pre-announcement 
ads, the announcement ads—those for 
the newspapers, the magazines, separate 
layouts for the single pages and the 
spreads—follow-up ads, outdoor ads, 
commercials for radio and TV, and art 
for the TV commercials. 

Spirited sessions. The pride of crea- 
tion is stubborn pride. Everybody has 
ideas that need to be considered. All 
ideas can’t win. You scrap this idea, 
but you pluck a phrase from it. You 
put it somewhere clse. You champ, 
change, and chop. You throw away, 
throw away. You come up with a dozen 
themes. 

Now the comprehensives—type and 

copy merged together for each of the 
themes. ‘The approaches you like best 
you carry all the way through, from the 
teasers through the follow-ups. On 
others, you don’t make a complete se¢, 
but you go far enough to put the 
points across. Now you're ready for 
Plymouth. 
e Climax—The diary entry for June 12 
might read: We present the campaign 
at an all-day session. The full Aver 
and Plymouth teams are on the field 
again. I preside. 

First the budgets, the A plan and 
the B. Harry Groome, our top plans 
man on Plymouth, outlines these. It 
cats up the better part of the morning, 
but by noon we have their decision to 


go ahead with the B plan—the one 
calling for the expanded campaign. 

Paul Packard, head copy man on the 
Plymouth job, John Pullen, copy writer, 
and copy head Kenneth W. Slifer, then 
take over to present the comprehensive 
layouts on the themes we picked. 
Around the room are placards, showing 
cvery ‘slogan Plymouth has ever used. 
Both sides of the table begin to chop 
at the ads, mix, and throw away all 
over again. 

Plymouth likes the 
but prefers the style story in the an- 
nouncements; we decide to hold the 
value theme until the first of the veat. 
Styling and luxury will kick it off then, 
but which approach? It narrows down 
to “Big, Bnght, and Beautiful,” and 
we agree on that. We'll time the thing 
to shift gradually to the Hy-Style, Hy- 
Drive, Power Steering them 

We wind up at 5:15. Something out 
of practically every theme has been 
merged into cither the Big, Bright, and 
Beautiful or the Hy-Style, Hy-Drive 
series. And now we ha complete 
authority to go ahead on the budget 
and the campaign 
¢ Follow-through—In the month be- 
tween June 13 and July 15: The pro- 
duction wheels begin to turn. ‘Traffic 
sets up the timing schedule, media 
begin to order space and time (this, 
of course, is the source of Ayer’s reve- 
nue, as it is for all agencies. Publica- 
tions and radio-TV stations normally 
pay the agency 15% of the value of 
the space or time it buys from them). 

The art and copy are now being re- 
vamped. The ads that will have to lock 
up first—magazine color and newspaper 
tcasers—take priority. Artists come out 
to study the car so they can get its 
spirit. Photographers shoot hundreds of 
stills and movie frames to get the car 
from every possible angle. ‘I'V art peo- 
ple arrive to prepare for cartooning the 
animated commercials. More photo- 
giaphs. Movie crews start shooting for 
TV and dealer playlets 

Meetings with Plymouth on the 
cealer plan book—a portfolio to tell 
dealers about the advertising tools that 
are available to them. 

Copy people want more details on 
power steering. The writers and Bertch 
go over it again with the engineers. 
They all drive the car again. The 
“gatefold” ad—an accordion-type spread 
that will run in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and is this year’s “splash’— 
isn’t right. Type will have to be moved 
to the left and made heavier 

July 16: A month has now gone by 
since the start of production—a month 
of starting and stopping, correcting and 
revamping. But the art and copy for 
the magazine color ads are finished. 
Plymouth finally approves them. 

Nearly every day in what would be 
Bertch’s diary for summer, 1953, there 


theme, 
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Bountiful Harvests...thanks to Chemistry 


Thanks for today’s bountiful harvests to the farmer, whose good practices 
have increased crop yields per acre over 28% in the past 15 years. 
This has been made possible by chemical fertilizers . . . one of science’s 
most vital contributions to man’s welfare. 

The Davison Chemical Corporation pioneered in the production 
of chemical fertilizers and through continued research 
produces a fertilizer that is easily applied to the soil and makes 
the plant food readily available. 


This is one of the many ways that Davison helps to make “Progress Through Chemistry”, 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO)’ GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 














SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continenta 

78 plonts in the United States, Can 

17 field research laboratories and 66 








IN 50,000 QUARTS OF CANNED OIL 
YOU WON’T FIND ENOUGH DIRT 
TO COVER THE HEAD OF A PIN! 


You could examine fifty thousand quarts of canned oil—or fifty million quarts 
—and not find enough dirt to cover the head of a pin. 

At the refinery this absolutely clean, filtered-bright oil is packed under dust- 
free conditions. It goes into cans as clean as those used for foods. From the 
instant the lid is sealed on, nothing can enter or leave. 

It is not so many years ago that Continental engineers first advanced the 
idea of canning motor oil. Now from 70 to 80% of all oil sold in service stations 
is dispensed from cans. Millions of motorists would no sooner accept oil that 
is not packaged than a housewife would buy milk ladled from a pail. 

Tamper-proof cans make it easy to get the quality and grade of oil you 
want even when traveling. They enable the dealer to put oil into your crank- 
case fast, and without waste. And they permit the refiner who is proud of his 
product to identify it with his name and trade-mark. 

Cans have been an important factor in making merchants of service-station 
operators. At almost any station today, you'll find lithographed cans made 
by Continental. They hold not only oil and anti-freeze, but light bulbs, fuses, 
brake fluid, tire-repair materials, grease, and cleaning, waxing and polishing 
compounds. 

Continental people are constantly working to make better, more economical 


and more useful containers for the automotive and petroleum industries. It's 


a pleasure to service the alert men who keep America on wheels and provide 
“Oil at Your Service.” 


°o | PROGRESS WEEK 15 OCTOBER 
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, CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL 


FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PANS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK DECOWARE 





Reception lobby at Thew Shovel Com- 
pony, Lorain, Ohio. Lobby, corridors, 
and ten private offices are lighted by 
"Wakefield Geometrics” integrated 
luminous ceiling systems, in which dif- 
fusers formed from PLEXIGLAS into 
shallow domes are combined with 
acoustical baffles. 


a 


For Luminous Ce 


CHEMICALS 


ROHM & HAAS 
COM PANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Prexsoras is a trademark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off and other principal countries 
in the Western Hemisphere 


Canadian Distributor: Crywal Class & Plastics, Lid., 130 Queen's Quay at 
larvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ilings at their Best... 


PLEXIGLAS 


The photograph above shows the excellent lighting that results from the 
installation of a luminous ceiling—diffusing panels mounted beneath 
fluorescent tubes—when the all-important panels are PLEXIGLAs acrylic plastic. 


Luminous ceilings with diffusers of PLExiIcLas provide comfortable 

efficient lighting—pleasant, inviting, easy to work under. Employees like the 
uniform illumination, the lack of glare or shadows. Lighting engineers 
approve the high level of illumination with low source brightness, and the 
absence of brightness contrasts. Architects like the fixture-free appearance. 


If you are interested in better lighting for offices, or banks, laboratories, 
control and drafting rooms, schools, and hospitals, investigate the use of 
luminous ceilings. And be sure the diffusing component is PLEXxIGLAs 

This acrylic plastic transmits light efficiently and diffuses it completely. 

It is light in weight, strong and durable, can be handled quickly and safely 
during maintenance operations. 


Our booklet, “PLEXIGLAS for Luminous Ceilings”, tells about this new 
method of lighting in detail. We will be glad to send it promptly to 
the person in your organization who handles lighting. 
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. . . to this high-geared 
existence, Bertch brings re- 
markable self control . . .” 


ADMAN starts on p. 92 


are entries of meetings with Heberling, 
or Bird, or Mansfield—to get copy 
approvals and go-alicads for the next 
stage of production. Each advertising 
unit—the newspaper teasers, the maga- 
zine announcements, the newspaper an- 
nouncements—has to go through a 
series of processing steps. ‘The layouts, 
art, and copy have to be approved 
first, then the rough pages, then the 
final proof pages. At each stage, Ply- 
mouth and Ayer both will be making 
corrections, fussing with color, calling 
for changes in the layout, type size, 
and the copy. Bertch is at the end of 
the line on all of this. 

A trip to Philadelphia takes up a day 
while Bertch meets with Ayer’s Creative 
Production Board, an over-all review 
group, which periodically analyzes the 
quality of work done for each client. 
A weekend goes into writing and work- 
ing over a script that Plymouth execu- 
tives will use to introduce the new car 
at dealer meetings. Add another two 
days to this for rehearsals and changes 
and another five while Bertch swings 
through the East to sit in on the actual 
meetings in New York and Boston. 
¢ Field Trips—Interviews with dealers 
in the field—quite apart from the for- 
mal meetings—cat up a part of three 
days. (Ayer makes a regular practice 
of spot-checking with a number of the 
10,500 Chrysler, De Soto, and Dodge 
dealers who also sell Plymouths—on the 
theory that it can turn up information 
about their problems that Plymouth it- 
self wouldn't get.) 

Weeks of work and talk go into the 
drafting of Plymouth’s new dealer co- 
operative advertising plan. This is the 
first, and an immensely complicated, 
excursion by Plymouth into combined 
dealer-company spending for advertis- 
ing. It is likely to add close to $8-mil- 
lion out of factory and dealer money to 
the advertising investment next year. 

And there is still the business of ad- 
vertising the 1953 model—an operation 
that is simply a carbon copy of what 
Bertch is up to his ears in a4 the new 
campaign. 

To this high-geared existence of 
words and pictures that sell, Bertch 
brings a remarkable amount of self- 
control. He shows signs of pressure 
only when an edge of irritation creeps 
into his voice. 

He doesn’t explode, hardly ever 
swears. His dealings with Plymouth are 
marked by tact and patience and an 
understanding of mutual problems. 
Though he can fight for a point, his 
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forte is probably that of a roundtable 
moderator—bringing out everybody's 
ideas and helping to get a general agree- 
ment. Plymouth executives call him 
“Wid” and he calls them by their first 
names. 

Bertch maintains that he may have 
fallen into advertising by accident, but 
that it’s been his field by choice ever 
since. Born in Portland, Maine, in 
1900, he grew up in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1923 with the idea of oe a news- 
paper column for the Grand Rapids 
Herald. (He had edited Dartmouth’s 
humor magazine, and for a time its 
literary monthly, besides writing some 
music for one of the college shows.) 
He found an editor, however, who was 
convinced he could do without him. 

On the rebound, Bertch decided to 
try his hand at advertising—mainly be- 
cause a small Grand Rapids agency had 
a job open and offered it to him. He 
stayed until 1929—“doing everything,” 
he says, “as you do in a small agency” 
—when he moved to Detroit to join the 
now-defunct Advertisers, Inc., which at 
that time had all the Chrysler accounts. 
For four years he wrote copy for Dodge 
and Plymouth. 

In 1933, Chrysler decided to split 
up its various division accounts among 
different agencies. Lee Anderson, who 
had headed Advertisers, Inc., dissolved 
it, snared the Chrysler Corp. account, 
set up a new agency, and brought Bertch 
along as account executive and a vice- 
president. Bertch later supervised the 
creative department. He stayed there 
until Pearl Harbor, when Anderson re- 
tired and closed up shop. 

In 1942 he went to Washington to 
help organize the salvage division of 
the War Production Board, one of 
whose jobs was to convince homeowners 
that their iron picket fences were more 
important to the war effort than they 
were to their front yards. Bertch be- 
came deputy director of the division 
before he left, in 1943, to join what is 
now Geyer Advertising. Inc. He was 
a group supervisor and vice-president 
when he quit Gever in 1947 to go to 
work for Ayer on Plymouth. 

Since 1949, when he left the warm 
embrace of bachelordom to marry, 
Bertch has lived in what he describes 
as “‘a small house on a big lot” in upper- 
bracket Grosse Pointe. He and his wife 
entertain and go out a good deal, mach 
of it with friends from Chrysler Corp. 

In his quiet moments, Bertch gar- 
dens, reads, or scans the ads in the 30 
or sO magazines that regularly choke 
his mailbox. He still plays the piano, 
has mastered boogie-woogie, and—quite 
apart from all else—exercises a passion 
for eagles (his house is infested with 
them—carved ship’s eagle, gilt antique 
eagles, eagle wallpaper in the hallway). 

His two cars? Naturally, Plymouths. 





Styled by Brooks Stevens 
internationally famed designer 


the ew 


GOLOEN- 
tONE 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


kotape 


gives a new concept of how fine 
a portable tape recorder 
can be! 


Get ready for an exciting new 
experience. For you'll diseard 


all your previous ideas about 
portable tape recorders when 
you see and hear the new Golden 
Tone Ekotape. 
‘This handsome, popular-priced 
beauty is new from the ground 
up... new in modern design 
and styling, new in perfected 
engineering detail, new in its 
unparalleled simplicity of op- 
eration—new in the mellow 
richness of its studio-quality 
Golden Tone ... Let your local 
dealer demonstrate it, without 
obligation. If he isn’t list- 
ed in your classified tele- 
phone directory — write us. 


...and what o gift for Christmas! 


WEBSTER \X/ ELECTRIC 


RACINE WISCONSIN 


Where Quolity is o Responsibility ond Foir Dealing on Obligor 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 
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HEMCO-MOTIVE 


WORLD’S SMALLEST LOCOMOTIVE 


To SPOT and SWITCH 
RAILROAD CARS 


Weighs 11% tons ~ Can move 360 times own 
weight! Freight car weight transferred by 
hydraulic lift te HEMCO-MOTIVE! Maximum 
drawbar pull of 7,400 Ibs. Power to spare! 
Easily handles cars around curves — over 
switches! Moves easily overland on big pnev- 
matic tires! LOW PRICE—LOW MAINTENANCE 


—LONG LIFE ee eve 


your 


iNustrated 
Brochure on Request 


opueM 
HEMCO HemcD 
MFG., INC. 


ARGONIA, KANSAS 


they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon for samples and more information. 


- 
avery , ADHESIVE LABEL corp., Div. 120 


120 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5« 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


(C Please send case histories (_) Have the local 
and free samples Avery man call 


Name aestitglinnbaiamaibiindii centennial 
Title sannioventils 
Ec 
Ee a oe 
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First Class has dropped steadily since tourist fares began... 


.. But Tourist Class has proved so popular that. . 


. Total Passengers have risen steadily 
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Science tackles 
Seumatin the problem 
Lines find that carrying | of foo many hands 


more passengers at tourist 
rates has left them worse off 
than before. 





...How New Ideas and New Methods 


Speed Record-Handling for Business 


More than 50-million passengers will 
travel on the world’s scheduled airlines 
—national and international—this year. 
That’s an increase of better than 5-mil- 
lion over last year’s total, and of better 
than 10-million over 1951. The aver- 
age trip covers a longer distance this 
year than ever before. Yet the airlines, 
as a group, are actually making less 
money this year than they did last year 
or in 1951. 

Why that has happened—and what 
can be done about it—were major topics 
in Montreal last week at the ninth an- 
nual general meeting of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn. ““We are 
operating perilously close to the eco- 
nomic margin,” Sir William Hildred, 
Director General of IATA, told the 
chief executives of IATA’s 70 member 
airlines at the opening session. “In the 
event of an economic decline the air- 
lines would be one of the first to suffer.” 
¢ Fares the Key—The principal reason 
for the apparent contradiction—more 
passengers traveling farther, but smaller 
profits—lies in the fare structure. It 
is not quite a year and a half since 
tourist-class fares were first introduced 
on the international airways—for the 
North Atlantic run on May 1, 1952. 
They have already been extended to 
intra-Europe on flights and to the Mid- 
dle East, and they will reach around the 
world by next April. While these lower 
fares are unquestionably responsible for 
the bulk of the increased traffic, they 
are also certainly responsible for the 
lesser economic returns (chart). 

But eliminating tourist fares would 
certainly not be the answer to the 
economic squeeze. “The trend toward 
cheaper air transport is irreversible,” 
says Hildred. The airiines must con- 
tinue their efforts to sell their product 
—transportation—more cheaply, he be- 
lieves, in order to make air transport 
an everyday commonplace for the great 
mass of the world’s population instead 
of merely a luxury the wealthy. 

The great majority of the world’s 
airlines today agrees with him. But the 
airlines must solve a vast number of 
problems before they can achieve eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 
¢ More for Less—One major danger lies 
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An old Business problem is getting out of hand — 


because it takes too many hands. It is the record- 
handling problem. In an age of mechanization and 
electronics, manual data-processing is costing 
Business untold sums in labor aud lost time. 


For example: A medium-sized bank often employs 
more than 100 persons to process more than 
100,000 items daily. A medium-sized insurance 
company may have 50% of its employees han- 
dling data. A change in beneficiary may cause 40 
separate handlings of a policy. The data problem 
is even more complex for many industrial firms. 
Invoicing, cross-referencing, inventory, purchas- 
ing, cost and sales control and other functions 
require huge staffs. The bigger the business, the 
bigger the problem. Too much work is manual; 
too little is electronic or automatic. 


Science met the data problem head-on in recent 


years because scientific and engineering advances 
require faster, more accurate data-handling —and 
because there weren’t enough trained hands to 
process the data manually. 


Telecomputing Corporation pioneered in helping 
solve the data problem for Science. It helped adapt 
high-speed accounting machines to data-handling. 
When necessary, it designed and manufactured 
new instruments. It invented new systems of elec- 
tronic communication. Above all, it contributed 
New Ideas and New Methods to data-processing. 


. 2 ~ Now Telecomputing is applying New Ideas and New 


Methods to record-handling in Business—to help 
solve the costly problem of too many hands. 


Turn hours into minutes with Telecomputing. 


TELECOMPUTING CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA « WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ultra-filtration 


‘removes the dust you can’t see 
to keep precision machinery humming 


Even atmospheric air contains dust that interferes with precision 
manufacturing and assembly processes or products requiring utmost 
purity. The newest and least costly method of providing super clean 
air for these operations is ulta filtration. 


Actual tests of Dustube Collectors employing the ultra filtration 
principle have shown greater collection efficiencies against fine at- 
mospheric dust than heretofore obtained by other types of equipment 
in the same application. Not only do Dustube Collectors employing 
ultra filtration cost less to install, but less to operate and maintain as 
well, because of less frequent cleaning, faster cleaning and the elim- 
ination of periodic replacement of various segments of the mechanism. 


Uletra filtration removes all the contaminants which might impair 
machinery or the product. A few of its profitable applications are in 
aircraft engine factories, electrical control rooms, motor rooms, optical 
glass and instrument manufacture, bearing assembly rooms and in 
such chemical processes as film manufacture or fermentation. 


For complete details send 
today for Catalog 72-B. 
a 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
461 S$. Byrkit St., Mishawaka Ind. COLLECTORS 








in a tendency, already apparent, for air- 
lines to relax the restrictions on the 
amenities that differentiate tourist 
service from first-class lev for in- 
stance. Some have relaxed the high- 
density seating pattern that has been 
the hallmark of tourist travel since its 
inception—particularly in smaller planes, 
such as Convair-liners, whose — size 
simply doesn’t permit five-abreast seat- 
ing. Some lines have been increasing 
food scrvice on tourist flights; others 
have started selling liquor. ‘Today a 
small French airline, Union Acromari 
time de Transport, is even using Comet 
jet transports with high-density seating 
to carry passengers. 

The danger here is twofold: (1) The 
more frills the airlines add to their 
tourist service, the more expensive the 
services will be to maintain; and (2) if 
travelers can get practically all the frills 
for tourist fares, prctty soon there won't 
be any market at first-class rat 

The second specter is already a real 
ity on some intra Europe in routes. On 
many of these, trafic density isn’t great 
cnough to support two classes of serv- 
ice. Since the majority of the demand 
here, as on the transatlantic run, has 
been for the lower-priced service, the 
airlines have dropped the first-class 
service altogether 
e Reactions—The threat to the survival 
of first-class air transport got reactions 
at Montreal that ranged all the way 
from complete disbelief to complete 
acceptance. “Of course tourist fares will 
squeeze out first-class fares in the long 
run,”” said one airline president. The 
vice-president of a European carrier 
disagreed with him: “On the shorter 
runs, such as those within Europe,” 
he said, “tourist class will become much 
more austere than it is now. And at the 
same time first class will become more 
plush—British European Airway’s new 
Silver Wing service between London 
and Paris is already an example of that.” 

Another European airline executive 

suggested a middle-of-the-road solution: 
“combination” planes, with mostly 
high-density, tourist-tvpe accommoda- 
tions, but with a set-off, plushy first-class 
section for those who want to pay the 
difference. 
e Costs—Otier dangers to the airlines’ 
financial stability lie both in costs and 
in revenues. ‘Hildred pointed out that 
the airlines are paying from 30% to 
100% more for practically everything 
they buy than thev did at the end of 
the war—while the cost of air trans- 
portation has dropped by as much as 
50%. And these cost items include a 
good many things that people outside 
the industry would never think of. 

One such item is airport charges. All 
airports charge aitlines for the use of 
landing facilities and terminal buildings 
and for hangar and servicing facilities. 
There is a strong trend today toward 
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Me? Ride to work a 


on wire rope? 


That’s right. In the course of a year this young lady 
may travel as much as 150 miles with the aid of wire 
rope that safely and swiftly whisks her elevator aloft 
and then just as safely returns it to ground level. 

It’s quite likely that she gets to her job with an 


assist from Wickwire Rope. Here again—as in so 
many other fields where wire rope is used—men 
who manage and maintain the nation’s tall build- 
ings have learned to place unbounded faith in the 
safety and reliability they get from Wickwire Rope. 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES WICKWIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver 
Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Ookland 

Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattenooga 

Chicago © Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia 





TODAY’S GREATEST CRANE VALUE... 
Series “D” Loadlyfter’ Cranes 


ADVANTAGES of the most expensive cranes are engineered into 
the new Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Overhead Electric Traveling 
Cranes built by Shaw-Box. They are priced far lower than other 
makes designed for average industrial service, because Shaw- 
Box employs standardization and mass production techniques 
to the fullest extent. 


SERIES ‘‘D’’ ‘LOAD LIFTER’ CRANES are ruggedly built in three 
basic types and three styles of trolleys. Capacities range from 
1 to 20 tons. Three-girder bridge construction assures freedom 
from whipping and skewing. All gearing operates in oil in sealed 
housings. For maximum efficiency, every bearing is a ball or 
roller bearing. The bridge and trolley wheels are carried on 
axles that rotate on anti-friction bearings. On floor-controlled 
cranes a pendant-type push-button assembly is provided to 
actuate variable speed magnetic controllers. Cage-controlled 
cranes are operated by master switches. You can be certain of 
accurate, easy control, complete safety, low maintenance, eco- 
nomical operation and dependable service. 

SELECTION IS EASY because every Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ 
Crane is cataloged by size and type. Write for Catalog 221 and 
choose the crane that meets your requirements exactly. 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, iNC. Muskegon, Michigan 


’ Builders of “Shaw-Box" and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 

yi! Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 

3. | Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 





raising such charges and f Each 
increase by itself is small. But they 
are all arbitrary and completely uncon- 
trolled by cither the airlines or, in most 
cases, by the national governments 

Another item is found in national 
restrictions on currency transfers; in 
some Cases an airline is required to sell 
its tickets at one exchange rate and 
then, when it wants to get its money 
home, to convert it at a different, less 
favorable rate. 

Still another is the limit on personal 
liability claims by passengers. ‘Ihis limit 
was sct by international agreement 
back in 1934 at 125,000 ‘Poincare 
francs’ per person (which means an 
airline’s liability to any one passenger 
is about $8,300 in U.S. money). Today 
the governments that signed this “War 
saw Convention” are in the process of 
revising it; it appears likely that they 
will raise the liability limit to 200,000 
Poincare francs—a jump of 60 
¢ Rate Drop—Airline revenu fall 
broadly into three classes: passengers, 
freight and express, and mail. ‘The first 
two the airlines themselves control, at 
least in part. The third, however, 
is out of their hands altogether; they 
must accept what the governments want 
to give them for carrying the mail. 
Basically, that amount is set bv the 
intergovernmental Universal Postal 
Union. The rates have been three gold 
francs per tonne-kilometer (or about 
$1.45 per ton-mile) for intra-furopean 
mail, six gold francs (about $2.90) for 
transatlantic and the rest of the world. 

Now the UPU has just revised the 
latter figure downward—to four gold 
francs. 

e Government’s Gate—The result of 
this squeeze between rising costs and 
lower rates is that, despite the tremen 
dous rise in air travel, international air 
lines are not better off financially than 
thev were a couple of vears ago. Most 
of them are just barely making a profit 

and hence are totally unabl » build 
up any reserves against the fut Since 
most of the airlines depend t greater 
or less extent on government subsidy, 
and since manvy of the cost vell as 
the postal rates are within government 
control, Hildred lavs this ‘ istence 
economy” chiefly at the doors of the 
various governments. “Some airlines,” 
he savs, “make a profit but are not cer 
tain for vears whether they will be al 
lowed to keep it; others be al 
lowed to retain some share permanently 
onlv to be castigated as acting against 
the public interest; those wh can 
not make ends meet are d bed as 
reckless wasters of government money.” 

“I therefore make a strong plea for 
the climination of this fantast ontra 
diction,” says Hildred. “A balanced air 
line cconomy is in the interest of every 
body: the traveling public, tl 
and the governments then 


uirlines, 
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doctor takes his own medicine! 


For years VISKING’s job has been to write the 
best possible prescriptions that would solve 
packaging problems for others. 

It wasn’t surprising, then, that we should 
write a prescription for ourselves when we faced 
a problem in moisture control. 

VisKING’s NoJax Casings (for SKINLESS 
franks) are at their best for processing when 
they leave the plant. They are packaged in an 
atmosphere containing just the right amount 
of water vapor. 

But the conventional shipping carton did not 
keep them in that state. Sometimes they got 
too dry. Sometimes they absorbed too much 
moisture. 

Exhaustive tests in the visKING laboratories 
showed that a carton liner of VISQUEEN film 
would provide complete moisture control. Now 
every carton of NoJax contains a VISQUEEN 
liner. Casings are always in perfect shape for 
the packer’s stuffing table. 

If you have a tough packaging problem in- 
volving moisture, corrosives or what have you, 
consult a VISQUEEN converter. Our techno- 
logical skills are at his call. To get better 
packaging, use the coupon. 





G 


VISQUEEN 


Important! VISQUEEN film is all polyethylene, but not all polyethylene is ViISQUEEN. The VISKING 
CORPORATION pioneered pure polyethylene film. Only VISQUEEN has the benefit of our technical skills 
and research. VISQUEEN is produced by process of U. S. Patents No. 2461975 and 2632206. 


® THE VISKING CORPORATION, BOX Y10-1410 
Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Send me names of VISQUEEN converters serving my area 
film... 
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a product of the Visking corporation Compe 
World's largest producers of polyethylene sheeting and tubing 
Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 

In Canada: Visking Limited, Lindsay, Ontario ES ey ee eee 
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Baseball Shifts Aren't Over Yet 


@ The Browns have been shifted from St. Louis to 
Baltimore for a fresh start under a new name. 


@ Other major league clubs—notably the Phila- 
delphia Athletics—are ripe for a change that might stimulate 


the turnstiles. But... 


@ The big leagues face dollars-and-cents problems 
in further transfers, to the West Coast or any of the other 


clamoring areas. 


On the last Sunday of the American 
League season, 3,174 disgruntled fans 
sat in Busch Stadium, St. Louis, to 
watch the last-place St. Louis Browns 
lose a 12-inning decision to the third 
place Chicago White Sox. It was a 
tight game, 2-1, and a creditable show- 
ing by the local team. But the fans had 
come to bury the Browns, not to praise 
them. 

In the last stages of the game one 
group of dichards hoisted and hanged 
an cfhgy of Bill Veeck, majority owner 
of the Browns. When the game went 
into extra innings, the plate umpire 
called for a supply of new balls—the 
ballboy had to admit the team didn’t 
own a new ball, and the umpire chari- 
tably looked over the rejected balls and 
put the least scuffed ones back into 
play. 

The Browns lost their 100th game of 
the season that day. They finished last 
in batting, last in fielding, and last in 
the hearts of St. Louisans. In 70-odd 
home dates, they drew only 310,914 
paying customers, a 40% drop from 
last year. 
¢ Expedient—T'wo days later, the 
American League owners approved a 
shift of the Browns from St. Louis to 
Baltimore. They made the change not 
without a lot of backing and filling and 
they made it without sympathy for un- 
conventional Bill Veeck. ‘They agreed 
only that the Browns was dead in St. 
Louis. 

The Sporting News, sports weckiy 
published in St. Louis, quotes Veeck 
as estimating his operating losses at 
$1-million in two and a half vears since 
he took the club over. The paper quotes 
Vecck’s estimate of the team’s break- 
even point: 600,000 annual attendance 
if radio and TV rights are counted, 
750,000 attendance without counting 
air rights. The Browns drew 293,790 
in 1951, Veeck’s first partial season, and 
518,789 last vear, along with 310,914 
this season. 

The Browns’ shift to Baltimore 
started a sequence of bumping down 
the line. Baltimore’s International 


\ 
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League Orioles had to move out—the 
International League is deciding in the 
next few days whether to move the 
franchise elsewhere or to go with a six- 
team league, eliminating the old Balti 
more club and also Springfield, Mass., a 
weak sister. 

¢ The Deal—As the attendance figures 
for three years show, the Browns 
stirred up some support under the 
Veeck regime. Veeck nearly doubled 
attendance last vear, with the same pro 
motion stunts and pregame shows that 
he used so successfully while leading the 
Cleveland Indians. ‘The deal turned 
sour for him only when Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., bought the St. Louis Car- 
dinals (BW—Feb.28'53,p32). 

The idea of competing with brewery 
money for local fan loyalty was too 
much challenge for Veeck, and he 
made a hasty attempt to move the 
Browns first to Milwaukee—and that sect 
the National League to the counter 
move of the Boston Braves to Mil- 
waukee—and alternatively to Baltimore. 
All he succeeded in doing was alienat- 
ing the St. Louis customers. 

This made it doubly imperative for 
the American League to let Veeck sell 
out this year. The Baltimore deal calls 
for the new owners to pay $2,475,000 
to Veeck for his 79% stock interest in 
the Browns, to pay $350,000 for the 
old International League franchise, and 
to pay an unspecified indemnity to the 
International League. 

Veeck paid $1,750,000 for the club 

and the ballpark in the suramer of 
1951. This season he sold the stadium, 
known then as Sportsman's Park, to 
Anheuser-Busch for $800,000, with an 
other $300,000 due whenever the 
Browns go away and stop competing 
with the National League Cardinals. 
So, on capital account, Veeck hasn't 
done badly. 
e What Next?—The St. Louis-Balti- 
more shift is the first change in the 
American League in 50 years. The 
1903 change dropped Baltimore from 
the league and brought the New York 
Yankees in. 


Baseball writers are convinced further 
shifts are inevitable. Simple economic 
will enforce changes, howe, much 
the owners drag their feet 

Attendance figures are in now for the 
season that closed last month. Alto 
gether, the major leagues lost only 1.5 
from last year. But that would hav« 
been far worse had not the new Mil 
waukee Braves sect a phenomenal pacc 
with a 550% gain over 1952, when the 
team drew only 281,278 in Boston 

With the help of Milwaukee's 1,526, 

397 this season, the National Li 
gained nearly 17% in attendance. ‘The 
American League dropped 16 Onc 
American League team slipped even 
more than the Browns: The Philadel 
phia Athletics lost 42% of last 
attendance. So the As are a 
candidate for the Milwaukec-type treat 
ment. 
e Golden Carrot—Baltimore, of 
hopes to do for the Browns what Mil 
waukee did for the Braves. That’s a 
fast pace to follow. The Braves had 37 
crowds of more than 30,000—out of 
71 home dates—in setting the all-time 
National League attendance — record 
(BW—Oct.3’53,p122). Their smallest 
crowd was for an early-season afternoon 
weekday game with the Cincinnati Red 
legs—8,720, a crowd that would have 
overjoved Bill Veeck. 

Baltimore is off to a start, 
though. In the first four days, the new 
management received mail requests for 
20,000 opening-day tickets, assuring a 
52,000 full house for at least that one 
game. The mail also brought 1,800 
orders for season tickets. 

However, Baltimore sources calculat« 
the new Orioles’ breakeven point at 
900,000 to 1l-million attendance. The 
old International League Orioles brok« 
their league’s attendance record in 1946 
with 722,036, including exhibition 
games and plavoffs. But this 
thev drew only 240,126. 

The Baltimore stadium, 
the citv, is being partially doubledecked 
to attain 52,000 capacity, and parking 
lots are being enlarged for 1,200 mor 
cars. Prices ef seats are being upgraded 
from 60¢-$1.40 to 75¢-$3 

The test for Baltimore will be the 
qualitv of the team. In Milwaukee, a 
team that had finished seventh in Bos 
ton was suddenly a pennant contender 
winding up in second. The Browns are 
traditional cellar-dwellers; they must 
improve if they are to draw. 
¢ Musical Chairs—It’s pretty certain 
that the American League, perhaps the 
National League, too, is going to have 
to renew its game of Going to Jerusa 
lem—though that’s one of the few cities 
not mentioned as likelv for a transfer of 
franchise. 
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A lot of cities clamored for the 
Browns when their plight became clear. 
Among these were Los Angeles, Kansas 
City, the Twin Cities, Houston, the 
Texas twin cities of Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Montreal, and Toronto. 

Civic ambitions to go major-league 
are bolstered by the obvious trouble of 
such teams as the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics. And by che stated policies of the 
two Icagues to go west, go north, go 
south—anywhere to escape the economic 
squeeze they're getting in the present 
cities. 
¢ Athletics Whistle—In Philadelphia, 
though, Earl and Roy Mack, majority 
owners, are whistling past the grave- 
yard. Only in 1952 did attendance 
reach the reputed breakeven point of 
500,000; that year it was 626,984. Only 
the rental of Connie Mack Stadium 
for football games and prize fights has 
kept the club’s head above water, in- 
siders say. Yet the Macks insist the 
team will stay in Philadelphia, no matter 
what. 

Cynics point out that Veeck said 
the same thing about the Browns as 
recently as the summer of 1951. Some 
people feel that the Macks’ wishes 
could easily be overridden if the ball- 
park mortgage holders, Connecticut 
Life Insurance Co., cracked down. 

The As need more parking space it 
they are to draw customers—and also a 
better team. They have a few stars but, 
overall, as one writer said, “they 
couldn't draw in a church league.” 
¢ Go West, Maybe—The really hot in 
terest is in possible cxpansion of the 
major leagues to the West Coast. Only 
a few months ago, the secret came out 
that the National League in 1947 had 
amended its constitution to allow 10 
teams instead of cight—obviously this 
was a nod toward Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. In conjunction with the 
Browns shift, the American League 
hastily put through a 10-team provision, 
too. 

Baltimore and Veeck were stymied 
for two days, in fact, by some owners’ 
insistence that Los Angeles get prefer- 
ence over the Maryland city. Del 
Webb of the Yankees has often said 
that baseball must look west. Only the 
failure of Los Angeles backers to pro- 
duce cold cash gave Baltimore a second 
chance at the Browns. 
¢ Coast League—The Pacific Coast 
League—not classified as either a minor 
or a major lcague—is getting shakier 
by the vear. ‘This season total attend- 
ance sagged to 1,760,898, from 4-mil- 
lion in 1947. Only Los Angeles and 
possibly Hollywood, the pennant win- 
ner, broke even. And even Los Angeles 
slid from 627,000 in 1948 to 363,000 
this year. 

Two wecks ago, the Coast League was 
forced to buy the San Francisco Seals 
franchise back from owner Paul I. 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
.--and so has Bell Aircraft 


Designer and builder of renowned 
fighter planes and pioneer of such fa- 
mous “firsts” as the jet-propelled XF-59 
and rocket-powered, supersonic X-1... 
Bell Aircraft is now one of the nation’s 
important sources of electronic systems 
and components. 

Complex electronic and servomechan- 
ism equipment, designed and produced 
by Bell scientists, engineers and techni- 
cians, are incorporated in Bell products 
as well as those of other major aircraft 
and guided missile manufacturers. The 
most advanced missile guidance and 
remote control systems are being sup- 
plied military services and industrial 
users. Bell's diversified program also 
includes development and production 
of various radar, proportional control 
equipment, telemetering systems, auto- 
matic landing devices and different 
types of auto-pilots. 


All this is in addition to research and 
production of guided missile airframes, 
rocket motors, special research aircraft 
and helicopters (both military and 
commercial). 


Thorough research, advanced engineer 
ing and sound production techniques 
which distinguish Bell products will 
provide major technical contributions 
to tomorrow's science, industry and 
commerce. 





BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Buffalo, N. Y. Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacemaker 
of Avtation P rogvess 
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. . . the visitors’ share 
wasn’t enough to pay hotel 
and train costs...” 

BASEBALL starts on p. 110 


Fagan, who lost $150,000 this season. 
And trouble looms as P. K. Wrigley 
owner of the Los Angeles Angels, served 
notice that he won’t waive his terri 
torial rights to allow the Hollywood club 
to operate after 1957. 

Coast League teams operate on a 
breakeven point of about 350,000 at- 
tendance. ‘To raise to a major leaguc 
breakeven of, say, 900,000 would be a 
terrific job, but Los Angeles and San 
Francisco civic leaders are cager to 
tackle it. 
¢ Criteria—When the major leagues go 
shopping for new sites, they must con- 
sider: 

Travel cost. For schedule purposes, 
leagues must be split between East- 
West divisions, so teams must stay rela- 
tively balanced. If any West Coast 
city is selected, another ought to be 
both because it wouldn’t pay to tak« 
cross-country trips to only one city and 
because intercity rivalry of the Dodger- 
Giant type is essential. 

Stadium capacity. A park should seat 
at least 40,000—more would be better 
to get added tevenue from football 
games. West Coast stadiums run down- 
ward from 20,000. Kansas City’s Blues 
Stadium seats 17,500 with plans to ex 
pand to 34,999. Stadiums require mu 
nicipal financing these days; the last 
privately built park, Yankee Stadium, 
cost $2.3-million in the ’20s, might cost 
$9-million now. 

Players. The easy way to get into the 
new market areas, of course, is to trans 
fer a franchise, as has been done twic« 
lately. That way, you take the players 
along, infuse some fresh money for 
better players, and have a going team 
The other way is to start from scratch, 
as would be necessary if either or both 
leagues expanded to 10 team 

Baseball scouts, who have the duty 
of digging up new talent, say there isn’t 
enough major league talent for the pres 
ent 16 teams, let alone two or four 
new ones. “And without major-league 
talent, no team can draw. 

Drawing power. A team in a new 
city must be able to draw crowds even 
if it’s not a pennant contender. Skeptics 
still wonder how a seventh-place team 
would draw in Milwaukee, year after 
year. And this factor affects the whole 
league: Visiting teams get 29¢ for each 
ticket sold by the home team. Late this 
season, the Cincinnati Redlegs and New 
York Giants drew so few fans to the 
New York park that the visitors’ share 
wasn’t enough to pay their hotel and 
train costs. 
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“Stretching” Human Ribs for Better Surgery 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 


Look down a long hospital corridor 
late at night. A soft light gleams over 
the operating room. Inside, skilled 
hands, working with modern instru- 
ments, are prolonging another life. 
And one of the instruments often in 
use is a rib spreader . . . employed 
to separate ribs in the human 
body during a chest operation. A vital part of the spreader 
is the rack that supports the two jaws. It must have strength 
to remain rigid when the patient breathes heavily under 
anaesthesia. Its finish must be bright, smooth, sanitary. Above 
all, it must be available to meet the needs of many hospitals. 


lim ®STE 


The manufacturer first tried an ordinary Type 416 Stainles 
Steel to make the rack. But because of difficulties in machin 
ing, he couldn’t produce the spreader fast enough to fill 
critical orders. Here is how Carpenter Application Engineering 
Service paid off. Carpenter Stainless No. 5, Type 416 was 
recommended ...a /free-machining Stainless invented by 
Carpenter some years ago. With No. 5 the manufacture: 
upped production 25% and obtained more uniform hardening 
qualities in heat treatment. 


Here is just one more case wherein industry has found a way 
to make better products and ho!d down costs with the 
help of Carpenter Application Engineering £ervice. A.F.S. is 
yours to profit by when you do business with Carpenter. 
THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


| Alloy and Stainless Steels 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 





Isbrandtsen: 


Sound and fury in the U.S. maritime 
industry can almost invariably be at 
tributed to one company—Isbrandtsen 
Co., Inc. ‘This week was no exception. 
In lower Manhattan, a Federal Mari 
time Board cecxaminer was hearing 

The world watched the Atlantic ordeal of Isbrandtsen’s Flying Enterprise, testimony probing the legality of the 
when skipper Carlsen (circle) stayed with sinking ship till the last hour. contract rate system proposed by ship 
Owncr®rs who are members or the Japan, 
Atlantic & Gulf Freight Conference. 
As usual, the No. 1 opponent of the 
system is Isbrandtsen; this time it 
getting an assist from Justice Dept 
torneys who see antitrust violations in 
the proposed system and from Agricul 
'. J” tte ture Dept. people who are required to 
cong 9 uj 5 watch shipping rates, keeping them as 
WF, | | ae low as possible. 
WT , uv ’ ' “3 The Japan-homeward conference, as 
it is called in the trade, wants to install 
a system wherein § shippe: ho sign 
contracts to use member hips ex 
clusively will get a 9.5% lower rate 
than those who don’t. The aim is to 
establish some stability in the trade, 
; .. Which has been suffering from an all 
Isbrandtsen ships try to go where they like. Here’s the Sir moe’ Th. 
RAN BLOCKADE es Wenndin citer #0 ens Chinese Botieneliee becianie out rate war since last sprin; The 
John Franklin after it ran Chinese -Nationalist blockade. effect. if the plan is put into operation, 
will be to cut sharply into the amount 
of cargo carried by Isbrandtsen, which 
has a long record of opposition to the 
entire conference idea of setting rates 
in concert. 

A couple of years ago, through Is 
brandtsen efforts, the North Atlantic 
conference was enjoined by a federal 
court order from engaging in a con 
tract-noncontract rate system. And the 
Far East conference, which ers out 
ward-bound shipping from the U.S. 
to the Orient, is similarly tied up, again 
through Isbrandtsen opposit com 
bined with the Justice Dept 
¢ Toughness—This kind of scrapping 
is almost a symbol of the company. 
As a matter of fact, its emblem is a 
couple of old, chin-whiskered salts in 
oilskins leaning on a ship’s railing and 
looking tough. 

Other indications of the Isbrandtsen 
frame of mind can be drawn from the 
celebrated Flying Enterprise episode 
where Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen clung 
to the deck of the foundering vessel for 
days waiting for a tow (BW—Jan.12’52, 
p20). Or the times in 1949 and 1950 
when Isbrandtsen ships got shelled by 
Chinese Nationalist gunboats for trying 
to sail out of the Yangtse, below Shang- 
hai. Or when Isbrandtsen ships were 
seized by the Dutch in 1947 out of 
civil-war torn Indonesia and by the 
Egyptians in the Suez Canal in 1948 
on charges of carrying war material to 
the Israelis. 

Nationalist planes bombed and strafed the Flying Clipper off Tsingtse, This pugnacity, coupled th the 


} 


BOMBED as part of Isbiandtsen’s private war with Chiang Kai-shek. idea that you can trade anywhere un- 


DETAINED The Flying ‘Trader was one of three Isbrandtsen ships that were held 
by Chinese Nationalists, for breaking Hong Kong blocade. 
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Turmoil's Child 


THE FOUNDER, Hans J. Isbrandtsen. 


less some law specifically forbids it, was 
the life-long attitude of the company’s 
founder, the late Hans Jeppesen Is- 
brandtsen. It formed the basis for 
his entire operation and ultimately for 
his very considerable fortune. 

¢Sea Heritage—The son of a ship 
owner and the grandson on both sides 
of ship masters who died at sea, Is- 
brandtsen was born in the little sea- 
port of Dragor in Denmark, where he 
was also buried. From the beginning, 
the value of hard work—for money— 
was drummed into him. When he 
came to this country during World 
War I to set up a ship agency for a 
Danish line, he left chairs out of the 
ofhce decor. That way, nobody stayed 
longer than necessary. This Calvinist 
tradition showed even in photographs. 
For him, a smile was a slight slackening 
of the tight-pursed lips. 

From the late 1920s until World 
War II, he headed the American end 
of Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., a Danish 
steamship firm that he owned with 
a cousin. At one time they controlled 
86 ships, making them one of the big- 
gest operators in the world. The com- 
pany never joined any rate conference, 
and even in those days it had a reputa- 
tion around the trade for toughness. 
The firm broke up after the Germans 
occupied Denmark, and in 1941, Is- 
brandtsen set up the present company. 
Moller Steamship Co. now is a confer- 
ence operator, and the story is that the 
Isbrandtsens don’t talk to the Mollers 
anymore. 
¢ Coffee Deal—At about that time, 
the new company got into a sideline 
that no company without Isbrandtsen’s 
go-it-absolutely-alone attitude would 
have bothered with. One of the last 
ships out of Java before the Japanese 
conquered the island was one of Is- 
brandtsen’s vessels. Confusion had 
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What you can do about your high 
cost of bulk Materials Handling 


The picture above tells the 
whole story of the Dempster-Dump- 
ster System of Bulk Materials Hand- 
ling. Never before have you been 
able to cut bulk materials handling 
costs so drastically! One truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster 
handles the entire group of Demp- 


PICK UP 


ster-Dumpster Detachable Contain- 
ers. It’s like having scores of truck 
bodies for a single truck. 


Containers are spotted at con- 
venient materials accumulation 
points. When loaded each is picked 
up, hauled and emptied (as shown 
at left) . . . or load set down intact. 
Entire operation is handled by only 
one man, the driver, by hydraulic 
controls in cab. 


Each container is designed and 
built in the desired size up to 12 
cu. yds. to suit the materials to be 
handled—be they solids, liquids or 
dust... hot or cold . . . bulky, light 
or heavy. You can handle, at tre- 
mendous savings, materials of many 
descriptions—trash and 
terials, raw materials, finished prod- 
ucts, etc.—with only one truck and 
only one man, the driver. Write 
to us for complete facts. Manu- 
factured exclusively by Dempster 
Brothers, Inc. 


waste ma- 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 4103 Dempster Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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STEEL TUBING 


in considerable volume, you may 
profitably make it yourself from 
coiled strip on a small, compact 
Yoder electric-weld tube mill. 
Daily production from 25,000 to 
50,000 feet with only one oper- 
ator and a helper. Amazingly 
simple and trouble-free, the new 
4-in-1 Yoder welding trans- 
former insures highest output of 
quality tubes at lowest cost per 
foot or mile. 


Yoder Tube Mill Book tells com- 
plete and interesting story of the 
Yoder method and answers most 
pertinent questions about first 
cost and operating cost, mini- 
mum requirements for profitable 
operation, skill and training of 
operators, power consumption, 
weldable materials, tooling, etc. 
Send for it. 


Latest Yoder development: Highly 
economical new process of mak- 
ing aluminum, brass and other 
non-ferrous tubing by cold form- 
ing and welding of coiled strip, 
Details on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohie 





“... a federal tax killed that 
golden goose for American 


Li 


concerns... 
ISBRANDTSEN starts on p. 114 


taken over on the dock, and when the 
captain radioed home for instructions, 
he was told to buy up anything in sight. 
He sailed away with 5,000 bags of 
high-class coffee. Back home, nobody 
would buy it at Isbrandtsen’s price, so 
he set up a small shop, ground, pack- 
aged, and marketed it himself. Now the 
company has a full-scale coffee proc- 
essing plant. It probably doesn’t make 
much money, one official ventured, but 
“the old man” showed them. 

¢ Round-the-world—lThe backbone of 
Isbrandtsen’s business is its regular 
round-the-world service. Every two 
wecks, a ship leaves Atlantic Coast 
ports, sails through the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, Red Sea, Persian Gulf 
and on through the Orient, stopping at 
every major port and then proceeding 
via the West Coast through the Panama 
Canal and back home. In addition the 
company runs ships from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports to North Europe, Central 
and South America. 

Its fleet consists of 15 war-surplus 
American flag freighters and a string 
of German, Danish, Norwegian, Greek, 
and other chartered ships, sometimes 
running up to 90 or more, depending 
on the demand. Besides all this, it is 
the general agent for the government- 
owned Venezuelan Line. Some of its 
chartered bottoms run on its scheduled 
routes, others run as tramps or contract 
carriers of bulk commodities. 

Even that is only part of the story, 
mavbe 55%-70% of it. Most of the 
rest of the company’s $25-million in 
annual gross revenue comes from its 
operations asa commodity shipper and 
trader. Isbrandtsen is foreign agent for 
products of American Oil Co. (Amoco), 
and it trades in steel, grain, rubber, 
cotton, machinery, and everything else 
that will sell, through its Gommodity 
division, often on Kies of its rivals. 
Last spring the company charged its 
competitors with collusion to freeze it 
out of the Alexandria, Egypt, cotton 
market where it had been very big. 

The Isbrandtsen Co. of Louisiana, 
Inc., an afhliate, owns a dozen or more 
producing gas wells in Louisiana and a 
big piece of a prosperous oil well in 
Wvoming, the rest of which is owned 
by Sinclair Oil Co. Briefly before the 
war, Isbrandsten took a fiver, a very 
profitable one, in whaling with his fel- 
low townsman, General Motors’ Wil- 
liam Knudsen, but a federal tax killed 
that golden goose for American con- 
cerms. 
¢ The Profits—Though Isbrandtsen is 


considered to be the biggest and most 
prosperous of the independents, the 
company is small by comparison with 
other industries. Net after taxes in 
1950 totaled $834,782, and that was 
a fat year for shipping, a business that 
is traditionally lean in this country. 
In 1951 the net came to $655,539 and 
assets totaled $19.9-million against 
$6.5-million in current liabilities plus 
some long-term mortgages on hips to 
the government. 

Company profits, where others have 
tough going, are attributed to two fac 
tors. Isbrandtsen’s shunning of con- 
ferences enables it to quote rates that 
fill ship holds by sailing time. At times, 
the company has quoted conference 
rates less 10%, to the dismay of com- 
petitors and the Maritime Board which 
favors the contract-noncontract system. 
Industry sources claim that I[sbrandt 
sen’s round-the-world ships often shun 
low-rate raw materials in the East and 
sail into Japan with empty holds ready 
to bid for high-rate manufactured goods. 
This, it is said, has given the company 
a virtual monopoly on the Japan-home- 
ward trade, even to the exclusion of 
Japanese conference memb« 

When shippers in an areca 

space, Isbrandtsen is free t 
more than conference rates. ‘The fran- 
tic Hong Kong-to-Shanghai traffic that 
followed Communist mainland con- 
quests is cited as an example of this 
kind of operation. It was during these 
vovages that Isbrandtsen ships were 
fired on. 
e Low Overhead—The other aspect to 
Isbrandtsen profits is its legendary abil 
itv to cut overhead. The company is 
said to have the lowest overhead per- 
ton-carriced of any American operator. 
It is considered to be one of the tough- 
est offices in lower Manhattan, and 
one of the lowest paid. “If you can 
work a vear for Isbrandtsen,” the saving 
gocs, “vou can work anywhere.” All 
the company’s maritime employees are 
covered by union contracts, but one 
labor official compared bargaining with 
“getting blood out of a stone.” “But,” 
he added, “if you stood up to the old 
man, he respected you.” 

Turnover is reportedly high. Office 
decor is stern, and until the old man— 
he was only 61—died last spring, no 
smoking was permitted by anvone in 
the offices. Even today, they have to 
hunt for an ashtray. 
¢Son Took Over—Since his death, 
there has been no change evident in 
company policy, and none is expected. 
His son Jakob (pronounced Yakob), 
young and American-born, took over as 
president. Jakob was brought into the 
business straight out of high school— 
he’s only 30 now. 

Backing up Isbrandtsen’s son is an 
old hand, Matthew S. Crinklev, now 
executive vice-president. Crinkley, a 


imor for 
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More and 
more shippers 
specify 
AIR FREIGHT! 


Whether you need stock for 
seasonal store sales or parts to 
keep a production line 
moving, Air Freight delivers the 


goods in time! And very often 


at lower cost than snrface 
transportation! The speed, high 
payload and low operating cost of 
Douglas transports have enabled 
airlines to offer substantial savings 
Ask your local airline how economies 
in items like crating, inventory, storage 
and interest may make air freight your 
best shipping medium. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc 


Depend on 


First in Aviation 





Photo courtesy Monarch Rubber Company 


STOPS SHIPPING DAMAGE; 
CUTS COSTS 46% 
with Brainard Strapping Service 


HAT would you do if shipments of your products continually 

arrived broken and damaged? This manufacturer of industrial 
tires called in the nearest Brainard Strapping System salesman, Rudy 
Schulz of Wooster, Ohio, for his ideas. 


After following this shipping problem right into the boxcar, Rudy 
came up with specific recommendations, followed by a demonstration 
on the job. The old method of wood blocking was dropped. Now the 
pallets of tires are loaded tightly together and steel strapped to walls 

and to a special bulkhead designed 
around the pallets. 


Results — damage in shipment and 
costly claims have been completely 
eliminated. A source of customer 
dissatisfaction has been removed. 
Yet this improved shipping method 
actually has cut costs 46% per boxcar 
shipment. 


Brainard salesmen are factory 
trained to give you recommendations 
and demonstrations that can improve 
the efficiency of your materials han- 
dling and shipping operations. Put 

New Portable Suapping Kit—the Brainard Brainard’s experience to work for 
Uulikit us a completely self-contained surap- you now. Offices located throughout 


ping outht. Easily carried from job to job. Ide- 
al forthe small volume user. Write for booklet. the U.S 


Write for complete information. Brainard 


Steel Division, Sharon Steel Corp., Dept 
P.10, Griswold Street, Warren, Ohto. 


STEEL STRAPPING 





former traffic man with a North. Caro 
lina tobacco exporter, met the old man 
in the early 1930s and was brought 
into the business. Briefly during the 
war, when they had a falling out, 
Crinkley worked for a Baptist organi- 
zation in New York. He has been 
known to quote Sc ripture frecly and is 
probably responsible for the invocations 
to Providence that occasionally turn up 
in Isbrandtsen’s strident ‘‘n wes” 
in various newspapers, invariably signed 
with the one word “Isbrandtsen 

Others in the company include a 

stepson, Waldemar, who worked for 
a conference carrier for a wh ind 
a son-in-law. Isbrandtsen’s widow car 
ries the title of assistant secreta No- 
body tatks to the public about the de- 
tails of internal affairs. 
e Proclamations—About the only con- 
tact with the outside world has been 
through bought space in the pr ind 
a brochure on the company’s difficulties 
told with overtones of rage Amid 
invective against Washington ‘‘bun 
gling” and “international cartel Is 
brandtsen term for conferen the 
company pleads for free enterp ind 
free trade. 

Obviously aiming at the China trade, 
it asks, “Should we not follow the tra 
ditional American policy of the Open 
Door, and free access to the outer 
world, take things as we find them, 
all the while making certain to retain 
unswervingly our American ideology 
here?” 

Isbrandtsen schedules still carry Chi- 
nese ports-of-call, with a note that serv- 
ice has been discontinued. One of the 
old man’s favorite remarks wa I am 
a Presbyterian, yet I would soon find 
business slack if I were to deal only 
with other Presbyterians.” 

It was this kind of thing that caused 
one Official of a competitor to ques- 
tion the sincerity of some of the 
company’s statements. Ever since Is 
brandtsen offered to go along with the 
conferences back before the war, pro 
vided he could go on making special 
deals with a few very big customers said 
to include Ford Motor and_ Johns- 
Manville, some ship owners have even 
doubted that his opposition to confer- 
ences is simon pure. 

Said one, “They talk the American 
Way, but they've got a Utopia as long 
as we try to run the conference without 
the teeth of a contract system. They 
can undercut us all over the map while 
we try to tie our own hands on rates.” 
¢ Wrong Century?—Even this official 
concedes that the company, in dealing 
with its shippers at least, is “thoroughly 
reliable and_ responsible. Ch just 
have a completely different idea about 
how to do business. Somebody once 
said the only trouble was the old man 
was born 100 years too late Maybe 
that’s it.” 
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For Otis: More 


Electronics 


Elevator company marks 100 years in business by 
acquiring an electronics subsidiary. It means more gee- 
whiz in both elevators and other fields. 


Five years ago, Otis Elevator Co. 
celebrated its 50th anniversary; this fall, 
its 100th anniversary. 

Not many companies can make the 
years fly so fast, but there’s no real 
anachronism in Otis’ case. The com- 
pany’s history happens to have offered 
it two quick chances to make some hay 
out of the pioneer role of Otis in the 
clevator industry: 

Fifty-five years ago, a dozen com- 
panies were consolidated into the pres- 
ent Otis Elevator Co. The $11-million 
merger—big money in 1898—included 
the direct descendants of the original 
Otis company. And a hundred years 
ago, Elisha Graves Otis, Yonkers 
(N. Y.) mechanic, opened his first shop 
with an order to build two freight cle- 
vators. 
¢ Innovation—The old joke has it that 
the elevator business is full of ups and 
downs. But Otis, after 100 years, is 
now branching out. It has acquired an 
electronics manufacturer as the nucleus 
for a new electronics division that’s by 
no means restricted to the elevator field. 
The industry is looking for some revolu- 
tionary developments in century-old 
Otis. 

Inventions, though, are nothing new 
to Otis. The business in fact, was 
founded on an invention. When Elisha 
Otis set up shop in 1853, his main 
asset was the first automatic device to 
keep an elevator from falling if the rope 
or hoist failed. 
¢ Small Beginning—At the end of 1853, 
Elisha Otis had booked $900 in sales in 
three months, and he had an inventory 
of $122.71, including a secondhand 
lathe and two oil cans. Today, Otis 
sales run nearly $25-million a quarter, 
$100-million a year in a $300-million- 
a-vear industry. 

Even Elisha Otis’ safety gadget, a 
spring and ratchet combination, wasn’t 
enough to win the public overnight to 
clevator-riding. In his first two years, 
Otis sold and installed 27 elevators, but 
all were for freight. It was 1857 before 
he sold the first passenger lift equipped 
with his spring-and-ratchet device. 

This was the beginning of evolution 
for the fast, safe elevators that have 
made possible the growth of skyscrapers. 
For many years, elevators have carried 
more passengers daily than any other 
form of transportation. 
¢ Looking Ahead—The spring and 
ratchet gave way to more sophisticated 
mechanical devices. And now, Otis 
Elevator is pushing aggressively ahead 
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into an age of gee-whiz electronics. 

Electronics are the latest thing in 
clevator operation. Otis has put. its 
chips on what it calls Autotronic Ele- 
vatoring: automatic clectronic control 
of operatorless elevators to conform 
with traffic needs. LeRoy A. Petersen, 
Otis president, expects 80% of this 
year’s sales for office buildings to be 
of this type. As recently as 1950, only 
12.6% of Otis sales to office buildings 
were opcratorless. 

The high rate of postwar building 
and remodeling has given Otis an enor- 
mous lift. In first-half 1953, the com- 
pany booked 67% more contracts for 
new clevators than in the same 1952 
period, and net operating profit was u 
to $7-million from $6-million. Wit 
no letup in construction and modern- 
ization of office buildings, there’s no 
sign of a slump in the elevator business. 

But Otis isn’t resting at that. Right 

now, it’s in the process of integrating 
its newly acquired company: Trans- 
mitter Equipment Mfg. Co., of New 
York. The new Electronics Division 
has just moved into five floors (150,000 
sq. ft.) of an air-conditioned building 
at 35 Ryerson St., Brooklyn. 
« New Worlds, Maybe—The new di- 
vision will have a free hand in research, 
including exploration of fields remote 
from clevatoring. It will have a staff 
of 500 employees now, and 1,000 or 
more as the work load increases. 

The Transmitter Equipment com- 
pany brings to Otis the experience of 
17 years’ manufacture of clectronic 
cquipment—its sales have run_ lately 
between $2-million and $3-million a 
vear. It also provides its president, 
Morton B. Kahn, as manager of the 
Electronics. Division. Kahn will con- 
centrate on clectronics; engineering 
phases of the new operation are under 
Otis’ chief engineer, A. W. Paulson. 

The division is now working chiefly 
on government contracts for clectronic 
trainers for copilots, navigators, and 
bombardiers. ‘Transmitter Equipment 
held military orders for these claborate 
1,600-sq. ft. layouts that simulate all 
kinds of flying conditions. Otis has 
other defense contracts too: About 22% 
of total sales are for defense work. 

“As set up,” says vice-president Bruce 
H. Wallace, “the new division has 
nothing to do with clevators. It will 
explore new applications of clectronics 
in many fields, including elevatoring.” 
¢ Electronic Age—“‘l'rom now on, we'll 
be living in a saturated atmosphere of 
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TIDE! 


Quickest way to expand sales is to 
ride a tide that’s rising! Like the 
plastics market. It’s moving at a 
fast clip, tied to a lot of growing 
industries . . . taking all kinds of 
companies along in its merry rise. 


And this wonderful epic has just 
begun. Go toa dime store... you're 
surrounded by plastics. Look in- 
side a TV set... . plastics in every 
critical spot. From the tube that 
flips the switch in an automatic 
machine to the new “‘eyes and ears” 
of aircraft, the electronics field de- 
pends on plastics. New uses for 
plastics are pushing up sales in 
nearly every industry 


Can you ride with this tide? 


You can if you make any materials 
or machines or instruments needed 
to work with plastics 


Why not check into the plastics 
market as a fresh approach to your 
own problem of expansion? Call 
MODERN PLASTICS, the prime 
mover in the market since plastics 
began. We'd like to help you make 
your next move there 


MODERN 
PLASTICS 
A Breskin Publication 


575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 


Member ABC-ABP 
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Rolling stock that doesn’t 
rol] easily cuts efficiency 
and profits in any business. 
Colson’s 1458 different 
caster designs meet every 
need: casters for metal-work- 
ing plants, textile plants, 
railroad terminals, hospitals, 
hotels and department 
stores. Let a Colson Engin- 
eer show you how you can 
modernize your rolling 
equipment easily and at 
very low cost with precision 
built easy-roll, easy-swivel 
Colson Casters. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send tree 68 page catalog 
- Colson Casters 
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electronics,” president Petersen states. 
“The extent and direction of our ex- 
pansion in that field will be determined 
by further developments. Otis will be 
led into related types of electronic 
work, one step at a time. The new 
division will give us greater skill in the 
field of clectronics in general, so we'll 
be in a better position to apply it to 
clevatoring.” 

Otis officials agree that ‘‘electronic- 
mechanical” is a sharper definition of 
their brand of operatorless clevator 
service than the commoner term ‘“‘clec- 
tronic.” ‘They feel that research from 
now on must combine electronic 
science with mechanical enginecring 
for clevators and for other items, too. 
¢ Experience—Otis has already had ex 
pericnce in nonelevator electronics. At 
the request of the United Nations, it 
developed a touch-button system by 
which the chairman of a U.N. meeting 
could tell the order in which delegates 
asked for the floor. The system proved 
practical, but too expensive for the 

.N. to buy. 

The company has also helped to de 
velop an electronic “color organ,” 
which projected colors on a screen as 
a th interpretation of music, and 
an electronic safety device to keep a 
punch press from operating when any 
part of a worker's body is in a danger 
area. 
¢ Elevator Business—Autotronic Eleva- 
toring was introduced in 1948. Ele- 
vators had been operated automaticalls 
since 1915, collectively controlled and 
operated according to signal since 1924. 
the 1948 novelty combined mechani- 
cal and electronic features in a system 
for operating entire banks of clevators. 

This system involves electronic touch 
buttons—nothing moves, but vour fin- 
ger sends a signal clectronically—and 
clectronic safety shoes on the doors to 
keep them from closing while anyone 
is entering or leaving the car. But it 
also involves devices of the electronic- 
brain type: a weighing device that 
reports when a car 1s full, and a com 
puter that directs a bank of cars so as 
to handle a traffic pattern most efh 
ciently. 

“The present elevator system does 
evervthing that we can see is needed,” 
says vice-president Wallace. “The com- 
puting device looks perfect to us. But 
who knows what developments may lic 
ahead, beyond anything we can imagine 
now? ‘That's where our new Electronics 
Division comes in.” 
¢ Keeping in Step—Progress in clevator 
design and engineering has gone hand 
in hand with development of the mod- 
cm skyscraper. Before Elisha Otis put 
safety into elevators, hoists were en- 
trusted only with light, not too valu- 
able loads. Buildings were limited to 
about five stories; even so, upper floors 
went begging at low rents. 


Otis installed his first passenger ele- 
vator in 1857 in a five-story china and 
glass store in New York. It had a speed 
of 40 ft. per minute, with belt drive 
from a shaft. Modern elevators often 
travel 1,000 ft. a minute, but the 1857 
model was a nine-day wonder 
¢ Hydraulic and Electric—St« 
elevators were installed in |k 
tels in the carly 70s, but th« 
vator boom started when the hydrauli 
system was invented in 1572. Otis 
installed the first group of “high-speed” 
hydraulic elevators in the Boreel Build 
ing, New York, in 1879—and architects 
then began to design buildings as high 
as brick bearing walls could be raised 
[he company’s biggest contract in 
those years was in 1883 for nine hy 
draulic elevators that are still in use at 
the Produce Exchange, New York (BW 
—Oct.10°53,p176). 

Electric elevators came in 1889, but 
until 1903 they were slower than hy 
draulics. However, they didn’t depend 
on pistons as hydraulic cars did, so 
they permitted almost unlimited rise 
Thus, they made possible the develop 
ment of skyscrapers as soon as steel 
frame construction was perte: ted 
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COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Earthmoving mergers: Acquisition of 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. of Cleve 
land by General Motors (BW —Aug. 
15'53,p56) is now official. Raymond QO. 
Armington stays on as management 
head. Allis-Chalmers’ acquisition 
of Buda Co. of Harvey, IIl., is assured. 
Time for protests by dissenting Buda 
holders has run out. 
ns 

Merry-go-round business of Allan Her 
schell Co., Inc., of North Tonaw 
N. Y., oldest and largest manufacturer 
in the field (BW—Aug.4'51,p88), has 
been bought by Wiesner-Rapp Co., 
Inc., of Buffalo. The last of the family 
building merry-go-rounds died last De 
cember. Wiesner-Rapp is a maker of 
special industrial machines 

s 
Ohio toolmakers ar talking 
merger: Lodge & Shipley Co. of Cin 
cinnati and Columbia Machinery & 
Engineering Corp. of Hamilton. Co 
lumbia reports net sales of $2.7-million 
in 1952, mostly in hvdrauli 
for the plywood industry. Lodge & 
Shipley makes lathes and other machine 
tools. 


inda, 


Two 


presses 


” 
You can now buy a ticket on United 
Air Lines for any Chicago airport—not 
just Midway Airport, where United 
lands. The line has signed a pact with 
Midway Airlines, which operates 56 
flights daily between Midway Airport 
and three outlying fields in the area. 
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MACHINES 
NOT DOLLARS 


MAKE A COMPANY 
COMPETITIVE 


Test for businessmen... 


with good vision! 


Here’s an easy way to test your vision— 
business vision, that is:— 

Just take a critical look at your plant equip- 
ment—your lathes and other machine tools. 
Are you absolutely positive that there aren’t 
any lathes on the market today that can run 
rings around your present ones production-wise? 

If you’re a businessman with good vision—if 
you see that your present lathes aren’t produc- 
ing as much, as cheaply, as one of today’s 
models—then you'll start doing something 
about it! For there’s no escaping this truth: 
Machines—not dollars—create productivity! 


It’s easy to see, too, that today when there is 
little likelihood of lowering costs tax-wise and 
wage-wise, greater output through the use of 
more productive equipment offers the only 
sound method of keeping your company com- 
petitively progressive! 

We'd like to have the opportunity of demon- 
strating how new Monarch lathes can help 
solve your present problems—how they can 
convert invested dollars into profitable produc- 
tivity. We can do it with job reports, brochures, 
and movies—every one a real eye-opener! ... 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


GREATER PRODUC.- 
TIVITY of Monarch 
lathes stems from our 
continuous develop- 
ment and research pro- 
gram. It has, for 
example, been respon- 
sible for the Air-Gage 
Tracer method of cost 
reduction (right) 
which has received 
such widespread ac- 
ceptance 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER... TURN TO MONARCH 





3500... less 25% 


A mid-western meat-packing plant... em- 

ploying 3500 people .. . after a year of 
testing, found that Mosinee towels dispensed 
from Sentinel Controlled-type Cabinets ac- 
tually cut towel consumption 25%. Towels 
previously used, cost less per case . . . but 
Mosinee Towels cost less to use... so this 
plant has standarized on Mosinee “Con- 
trolled” Towel Service. 


Write gor free samples 
and name of nearest distributor 


i i 


~ WINE 
‘Sulelvoke Tousla 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY ® WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 





| RISING 


VOICE-MASTER 


(will save you time and money!*) 





TIME? Dictate whenever you want—without inter- 
ruption. “Rush” dictation goes through first. 
MONEY? Your secretary types faster because dic- 
tation is mistake-free thanks to the exclusive 
Correct-0-Matic feature. 

Use magnetic, mailable discs again and agoin. 
Take the light-weight Voice-Master Dispatcher on 
trips * FOR PROOF, send coupon. 


VOICE-MASTER 


The only DICTATING MACHINE with 


Correct-0-Matic 


| Magnetic Recording Industries 
Dept. 82, 30 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


1 want proof of Voice-Moster's sovings. 
Send free literature 
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NEW PRODUCTS, NEW PLANTS are the key as new management peps up an old 
company, puts its unused cash to work. ‘Townsend Co.'s general jiaiediel ndent Robert 
Casner (light suit) consults with workmen on layout of new Ellwood City (Pa.) plant. 
Wall and table have schematic layout plans. New lines mean. . . 


Training an Old Firm 


ight years ago trustces in effect told on business, as who wasn’t t [rou 
the family that owned the 129-vear-old ble was, it wasn't enti lesirable 
Fownsend Co. of New Brighton, Pa., — business 
that they'd better get out. ‘The trustees Competitors in- the 
irgued: The business looks rich, maybe which ‘Townsend had_ be big fac 
too rich, but it’s really cash-poor; its tor since 1516, were usin ited stecl 
money isn’t working. Scll out before supplies to make, say, nut | bolts 
it's too late at $475 a ton. Townsen idding 
The family didn’t take the advice— rivet capacity to sell at iv, $225. 
at least not completely—partly because The trustees didn’t beli¢ vnsend 
an acceptable cash offer was hard to could keep all that rivet mn un 
find for this manufacturer of solid-steel der more competitive 
rivets. It still owns 70% of the stock, the firm would plainly ha 
and right now the failure to sell out pacity whenever steel b 
proves comforting, indeed. gct. And the future of tl 
I'wo things have happened in the — rivet business itself wa 
cight vears tive. 
e The inflationary boom — tided e New Life—Today thi nt assets 
things over temporarily to current liabilities rat down to 
¢ Modern — professional manage- 2.3 to 1, there's a short-t note for 
ment turned the company in new di- $750,000, and ‘Townsend rotiating 
rections. to borrow $2.5-million ng-term 
notes. Current assct umped 


|. From Old to New 85% to $6.9-million (on 33.0 in 


cash), and working « ipit up 37 
When the trustees told the family — since 1946. Net worth h 1 78 

owners to look in the mirror, this is and net profits have m han dou 
what they saw. The company was long _ bled. 

on cash—from 1945 through 1948 its More important is the turning of 
current assets averaged 4.6 times cur- — the company toward new he 
rent liabilities. Its June 30, 1946, fig- company has tripled voli by acquisi 
ures showed almost $2.5-million cash — tions in allied fields; it built on 
in the $3.75-million current assets; re- new plant, has a broad rganiza 
ceivables were $463,000 and inventories — tion, a cost-accounting mplovee 
only $810,000. And the firm was long — training programs, an execut com- 
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NEW SALES CAMPAIGNS, like this sales clinic on cold-forming, to show customers 


advantages of newer cold-formed products over standard screw-machine pieces. 


Under 


president F. R. Dickenson (cover), ‘Townsend brings in design, cost, production engineers 


of customers for these clinics. 


It's one of management's ways of 


in New Business Tactics 


mittee. Eight years ago it didn’t even 
have an advertising program. 


ll. Shifting Gears 


When a second look at that time 
indicated the company might still be 
a good long-pull bet, McKinsey & Co., 
management consultants, was hired to 
study it—and recommended a thorough 
reworking, of people, products, plants. 

The owners and trustees bought the 
recommendations, gave McKinsey the 
job of turning up an exccutive vice- 
president who could move up after a 
proving-out period. McKinsey turned 
up, and ‘Townsend hired Frederick R. 
Dickenson (cover), then Detroit works 
manager for American Blower Corp. 
Dickenson moved up to become presi- 
dent of ‘Townsend in September, 1945. 
After nearly five years, he figures the 
company is well on its way—but still 
in transition. 

e After Rivets, What?—The old solid 
rivet business has been holding up 
pretty well, thanks to the postwar and 
Korean booms. But what's been hap- 
pening to it is illustrated by last week's 
shock, as Dickenson calls it; when an 
automobile manufacturer notified 
Townsend he was switching to welded 
wheels next Jan. 1. ‘The faster, cheaper, 
more precise method of welding has 
taken much of the shine off the solid 
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rivet trade. The aircraft boom boosted 
use of blind and aluminum rivets, but 
lownsend figures that is leveling off, 
too, 

All this was laid out in McKinsey’s 
1946 report. Dickenson began at once 
to look for the answer, and found it 
soon after he found out what ‘Town- 
send’s 850 workers and 600 machines 
at New Brighton could do. What they 
could do is to cold-form wire, rod, or 
small steel bars into an incredible va- 
ricty of products—nuts, screws, rivets, 
studs, toy or mechanism parts, terminal 
posts, housewares, even bottle openers— 
literally dozens of items. 

‘Townsend can do this at the rate 
of 60-million pieces daily at the New 
Brighton plant alone—S0-million a day 
when the whole property is trying. 
¢ Advances—Cold-forming (or upset- 
ting, or cold-heading) is hardly new, 
but it’s made technical advances that 
greatly broaden its scope. With the per- 
fection of cemented-carbide dies, it got 
a material that lasts casily through 
mass-production runs of small, precision 
parts. For penetrating the  screw- 
machine market (which makes precision 
parts from bar-stock by cutting tools), 
cold-forming has the advantage in many 
cases of being substantially cheaper and 
more versatile. 

In Dickenson, cold-forming has found 
an apostle who thinks it’s enough better 





Is a better 
Service Award Plan 
worth writing for? 


For just a few seconds time and 
the cost of a 3¢ stamp, you can 
learn about a Service Award 


(1) As desirable to your employee 
as it is to you, 

(2) That honors you as much as 
your employe ct, 

(3) That is a constant, instant re 
minder of your appreciation 

It’s all part of the interesting Lord 

Award 


story detailed in the free, no 


and Lady Elgin Servic 


obligation booklet. It yours 
for the writing. Address below 


Service Award Department, Box 10 
Eigin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Ilinols 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


LADY ELGIN GAYETY and LORI 
HENSLEE. Case engraving with 
company identification (including tra 
mark reproduction) available or 





Suceessfiul 


Seeretaries 


PREFER 
WEBSTER’S MICROMETRIC 
CARBON PAPER 


MARY M. THOMAS 
Secretary to the Vice President 
and Sales Manager, 

Ford Instrument Company 
Division of The Sperry Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y., says 
“Micrometric allows for better letter 
placement . . . makes handling of 
carbon paper easier.” 


Miss Thomas speaks for 
thousands of top secretar=- 
ies who appreciate the way 
Webster's Micrometric with 
the exclusive scale edge 
speeds typing and keeps 
fingers smudge—free. 


A, 
One look at the scale edge 
tells how many lines of 
typing space remain — pre=- 
vents "running over." And 
the same uncoated scale 
edge protects fingers and 
papers. 

Trouble-saving Micrometric 
costs no more than any good 
carbon paper and comes in 
weights and finishes for 
every need. Try it soon! 
Ask your stationer about 
the whole famous Webster 
line of carbon papers, 
typewriter ribbons, spirit 
and duplicating supplies. 


WEBSTER’'S 


Mut Koy 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 
3 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 





COLD-FORMED products, new Townsend 


line, are made on these machines. 


than screw-machine practice im many 
applications to snatch a $200-million 
annual bite of the screw-machine indus- 
trv’s volume of perhaps $2-billion. 
After he’d been evangelizing the trade 
for a couple of years, he got the highest 
elective office of the Industrial Fasten- 
crs Institute—and IPI will soon pub 
lish a manual on cold-forming. 

¢ Sales Promotion—But, at ‘Townsend, 
Dickenson instituted a series of cold- 
forming clinics at which company engi- 
necrs told their story to men from cus- 
tomer companics. But this was a late 
step in his sales campaign, which began 
with getting a sales manager, adding 
four new sales offices, boosting the 
sales staff from seven to more than 40. 
He also started a business-paper adver- 
tising campaign that pulled in consider- 
ably more business than ‘Townsend 
could handle. 

¢ Expansion—Dickenson had a definite 
mandate to put to work the $2,475,000 
cash that was in ‘Townsend's till when 
he took over. This led to examination 
of the market, geographically and by 
industries, and the conclusion that 
Townsend sold little on the West Coast 
or in the aircraft industry. 

So, in January, 1951, ‘Townsend ac- 
quired by exchange of stock the Cherry 
Rivet Co. of Los Angeles, largest pro- 
ducer of blind aircraft rivets. ‘Town 
send spent $650,000 for a new plant 
at Santa Ana, $700,000 for more work 
ing capital. Result: In 4 vear and a 
half, Cherry's gross tripled 

Kight months later, ‘Townsend ac- 
quired Dunn Steel Products Co. of 
Plymouth, Mich., by another stock ex 
change, plus undisclosed cash. Dunn, a 
producer of cold-formed parts for the 
auto industry, also became a division 
of ‘Townsend, which again put in work- 
ing capital. It’s building a $500,000 
plant. 


60-MILLION A DAY, pieces come from 


Townsend plant ready for shipment. 


Latest expansion move came early 
this year, with a $313,000 investment 
in Parmenter-Townsend Co., Ltd., of 
Ganonoque, Ont. ‘This firm « 
common stock of Parmenter & Bulloch 
Mfg. Co., largest Canadian producer 
of solid and tubular rivet he move 
helped fill another ‘Townsend marketing 
void. 
¢ Going Up—Product mix, sales pro 
motion, expansion—the effect of all this 
has been gratifying. In 1946, ‘Town 
send was grossing about 
more than half of it in solid-steel rivets. 
In the fiscal vear ended last June, gross 
was up to $17-million; solid rivets, 
though up in dollars, accounted for ; 
much smaller share, and special parts 
were up nicely. Net profit had jumped 


from $355,000 to $824.75 


vns the 


>6-million, 


ill. It All Takes Time 


There’s still more shift to come 
in product mix, as well as more volume, 
Dickenson believes. For 1960, he fore- 
casts a $23-million gross, with solid 
rivets accounting for less than one-fourth 
of it. Cold-headed specialties will be 
the big item, Cherry rivets about as 
important as the solid line, and tubular 
rivets double 1953 volume 

Having 
put unused cash to work, located the 
new market to replace solid-steel rivets, 
Dickenson’s main concern now is to 
bring Townsend to a point where it 
can properly exploit cold-forming in 
the screw machine market That'll 
take equipment, highly skilled opera- 
tors, and a larger engineering staff 
trained to show customers how properly 
to use cold-forming, how it cuts the cost 
of parts. All this will take five years. 

“We've got a lot of work to do on 
pricing,” Dickenson adds. ‘We've been 
giving the customer most of the saving, 


modermized management, 
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relying on that to develop business. 
When you do that you must be right 
on vour costs. There was no cost ac 
counting at Townsend six vears ago.” 
¢ New Plant—Meanwhile, the company 
will be shoving hard on a new plant at 
Ellwood City, Pa., near New Brighton. 
The current plant is old and high-cost, 
can't be expanded. A year from now, 
Townsend hopes to move secondary 
operations to a $l-million plant at Ell 
wood City. Ultimately it will move all 
New Brighton operations to a second, 
$2.5-million Ellwood City plant 

‘There, ‘Townsend expects to have 
room to expand or shift with the mar 
ket, and costs low enough to develop 
its market still further. 

“We could probably borrow $5-mil 
lion and do the whole job now,” says 
Dickenson, “but that would be all we 
could support. We'd be borrowed up 
—couldn't expand or acquire anything 
new for some time. So we'll settle for 
half the job—and go on training engi 
neers and operators—and the customers’ 
design people, too.” 
¢ Employee Angles—Dickenson’s man- 
agement policies aren’t concerned only 
with machinery, plants, and costs: He 
makes a near-fetish of genuine employee 
participation—something he first tried 
out when he organized an industrial 
relations department for American 
Blower in Detroit during the early days 
of CIO militancy, following work on a 
joint management-labor job-evaluation 
program. Of the latter, he savs: “It 
worked out well because it was a joint 
effort, and because there was worker 
participation, it was accepted.” 

You get the impression Dickenson 
feels this idea of genuine participation 
by employees and management at all 
levels is the most important single 
thing he brought to Townsend. At 
Dunn Steel Division after ‘Townsend 
took it over, the plant manager talked 
not only with the foremen but with all 
100 plant workers before the final plant 
lavout was O.K.’d. After the con 
tract award, there were more talks, 
with a scale model. Plant manager 
John G. Spruhan says it made for better 
relations, many good suggestions 
¢ Personal—Dickenson, a Canadian, 
went to American Blower’s cadet course 
in 1924 with a University of ‘Toronto 
engineering degree. He was in the 
sales field until he took on the indus 
trial relations job in 1939 and four 
vears later the position of Detroit works 
manager—his job when he went to 
‘Townsend. 

He got the Townsend job almost by 
sheer luck. He left American Blower 
when it became obvious he’d never get 
to the top there. So for seven months 
he looked for another presidency—and 
ran onto McKinsey & Co. just when 
it was hunting up an executive vice 
president for Townsend. 
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NEW porTaste SCALES NEW countinc scates « NEW rioor scaces 


NEW pRINTWEIGH SCALES 


NEW Track SCALES 


NEW wopper SCALes 
W MIN 
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Proudly \ntroduc' 

fr Complete NEW Line © 
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NEW Built-in scaLes 


Industrial " 


P| Ways Better... © 


A great new line of Toledos! 44 new features are now 
added to the traditional accuracy and dependability of 


Toledo Scales including—double pendulum mechan- 
ism in one-piece sector design. . . dial installed to face 
any of eight directions ... new clean-line design with 
handsome gray finish. Complete range of types and 
capacities. Get your scale information up-to-date... 
write today for the new condensed catalog No. 2001, 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Model 2181 New were 
‘ sion of the world’s most 
’ ool & widely used portable 

(ore than ewer 


? dial scale, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





Ask yourself 


How would you make a train of twelve differ 
in which the total allowable error was 's of 


How would you hold the maximum composite 
error on gears to 0.001 inch? 


How would you hold hole locations to 0.0001 ind 
and shaft diameters to 0.0002 inch ? 


--.and do it all on a production basis? 


The prime contractor on this elevation 
setting counter knew how: he turned the 
whole job over to Daco. Our engineers 
studied the prints, suggested design re- 
visions, produced prototype models, and 
are now turning out the counters on a 
production basis. 

If you have a complex instrumenta- 
tion problem, there's a moral here for 
you: if you “call it difficule—call Daco”’ 
DACO MACHINE AND TOOL CO. 
202 Tillary Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Write for our quarterly, Daco Doings. 


J 














F; rom prototype to finished product D AC () 














New Wrinkle ... 


. « . in employee stock 
purchase is offered by East- 
man through tie-in with 
Quinby Co.'s monthly pool. 


Eastman Kodak Co. is offering its 
50,000 employees a system whereby 
they can accumulate company stock 
through pavroll deductions. ‘The novel 
aspect of the new arrangement is that 
Eastman is not handling the stock pur 
chases itself. Instead, it has tied in with 
Quinby & Co., Rochester investment 
house and originator of the Quinby 
Plan for stock buying (BW—Aug.2 
p98). 

e Averaging—The 15-vear-old Quinby 
Plan, conceived by H. Dean Quinby, 
Jr., works like this: A customer wishing 
to buy Eastman Kodak stock pays 
Quinby a fixed amount, say $25, cach 
month, (Under the new Eastman em 
plovee group plan, this amount will 
be taken as a_ payroll deduction.) 
Quinby pools the monthly subscriptions 
of all its customers and bu is many 
shares of Eastman common as_ the 
money will bring. In a fluctuating mar 
ket, a customer might get six-tenths 
of a share one month, cight-tenths the 
next, and so on. This is the principle of 
“dollar averaging”: buving stock regu 
larly rather than buving it when the 
price looks right. In the Quinby Plan, 
dividends—cash or stock—remain in the 
customer’s account and are used to buy 
more stock. 

e First—Quinbv & Co. has some 3,500 
individual plans in operation—they’re 
used to buy Eastman, du Pont, General 
Motors, and Standard Oil stock. But the 
tic-in with Eastman Kodak is the firm’s 
first group plan 

Eastman settled on the Quinby Plan 
after an extensive study of possible 
arrangements that might be made for 
its employees. It decided that any plan 
that might be developed within the 
company would not offer any special 
advantages over those already available 
through the Quinby Plan 

Furthermore, because it keeps itself 
out of the business of selling its stock, 
Eastman doesn’t have to register new 
shares of stock with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, doesn’t have to 
set prices on shares with the possibility 
of a market drop, and doesn’t have to 
get permission from stockholders to 
issue shares. 
¢No Pushing—Both Eastman and 
Quinby are refraining from pushing the 
plan: They want to avoid impulsive sign- 
ing up and subsequent dropping. Over 
3,000 emplovees currently own FEast- 
man stock, but Eastman has not had 
a regular sale plan for 25 years 
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You 
squeeze 
the 
trigger 
...and 
nothing 


happens 


— 


Noretco products ineluds 


F We: sistor” burned out! The American Philips, a leader in elee- 
guns wont work! Yes. sixteen tronic research. trial Radiographic | 
Electron Mic roscopes, it 


cents worth of wire wrapped around 
NORELCO X-ray Diffraction is the answer and Control Instrument 


a poor ceramic core can disrupt the 


operation of a million dollar jet The characteristics of materials can lurgical Produets, Diamer 


Electronic Tubes, Precision 
Motors and Relays. 
Non-destructive Nore.co 


plane. Seems incredible... yet the be determined by their atomic strue- 
tiny heart of this and most other ture. Analvsis of ceramic substances 
electrical systems is the resistor. by non-destructive Nonetco \-ray 
Why did it burn out? One com- Diffraction prior to processing 
mon reason for resistor failure lies enables Ward Leonard technicians 
to predict their suitability. It takes nical staff of North Ameri 
less than two hours, whereas ordi- Philips Application Laboratori: 
nary chemical methods require a available for free consultat 
Write also for booklet “Three Pow 
erful X-ray Tools.” 
NORELCO serves science and industry Many Users, Many Uses 


Diffraction can provide inval 


aid to your organization. The 


with the materials used in manufae- 
turing the core. If the ceramie body 
isn’t of proper ervstalline structure, 
it can cause a serious variation in week or more, 
the physical and chemical property, 
resulting in unstable electrical per- 
formance, Throughout all phases of industry, California Institute of Technology * Dowell 
To maintain an accurate check on manufacturers find a multitude of Incorporated * Gulf Research & Develop 
ment Company ® Kaiser Stee! Cor; 
their resistors, technicians of Ward Diffraction. It has profitable appli- et lb ne os ' rays 


the properties ol mate rials used in eC onomical uses for NORELCO X ray 


Leonard Electric Co nation’s cations in research. new product © Pacific Coast Borax Co. * Philli; 


foremost maker of resistors turned development and produc tion control, leum Company * Rutgers Unive 
State University of New Jersey * 


rsity 


to equipment engineered by North Doubtless you will find the pre- 
Refining Company * Sprague Electr 

pany * Standard Oil Company (Indiar 

neering, and imaginative thinking State of Nebraska, Department of Ro: 


of Norecco useful in your field. and Irrigation 


cision manufacture, creative engi- 


NORTH AMERICAN 


ening Sa 9 PHILIPS 
Serving Science _ nN pr &) COMPANY, INC. 


and Industry Serene ey Dae ene 


© Dept. B-3 — 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


In Ca Kegers Majestic Klectronics Ltd, | Ib Te it 








Ox, GLANCE at the superb new EpDIsoN 


“VP.” tells you it’s by far the handsomest 


dictating instrument ever designed! And 
its Operation IS as simple and functional as 
its good looks— merely slide in a disc (it’s 
positioned automatically) and close the 
cover. Then pick up the mike and talk! 
Just one simple dial selects recording, re- 


call, full playback or scanning! Just two 
push-buttons prov ide twice-as-accurate in- 
dexing' What's more, only the EDISON 


V.P. permits franscribing as well as dictat- 


ing ...a complete dictation service in one! 
Ihe V.P. is the years-ahead dictating in- 
strument that has swept both engineering 
and design honors! Its popularity makes 
it wise for you to estimate your V.P. needs 
now... 
o 
Audio Engineering Award to the Eoison “V.P.” 
for “Excellence in Design and Manufacture...” 
” 
National Industrial Designers’ Institute Medal 
won by famed designer Carl Otto for his styling 
of the “’V.P.” 








DICTATING INSTRUMENT in AMERICA: 
and the MOST WANTED! 


...at your desk, the MOST DEPENDABLE! 


Tiny but tough, the Epison-engineered “Veep” 
takes the most rugged daily desk use. Years 
ahead of the field, yet priced below it, it’s the 
logical choice for salesmen and staff, too...! 


ee 


~ 


... Cross-town or 
cross-country, 


the MOST 
VERSATILE! 


The V.P. was designed 


. under your arm, 
the MOST 
CARRYABLE ! 


Book-shape, book-size 
the V.P. is the smallest, lightest, 
most carryable instrument 
on the market! 
It’s half the cubic size of any other 
You can literally tuck it 


under your arm! 





to be twice as useful as 
any other dictating instrument, 
Slip it right into your briefcase or bag 
—take it to meetings, conferences, on trips. 
Take it home and talk away your “homework !" 
It records wherever you go, like a high speed camera! 


EDIS 


The famous Epison Diamond Dise 
is durable, mailable, re-usable... 
and interchangeable on all EDISON 
disc equipment. Thus the V.P. in- 
tegrates perfectly with TELEVOICE, 
the dictating phone network that 
speeds office work flow. 


IncormrPORATED 


WRITER 


GET THE FULL FACTS in free, 12-page full-color booklet ET ACTION 
ON THE GO!" Just clip coupon to your letterhead and sign. Or phon 


local EpisON Voicewritek representative 


PRA AAPA BAABPBABPBAPBAABABBBBBABBABBABABAAEALAAAAAA AS 


Epison, 26 Lakeside Avenuc, West Orange. N. J 


O.K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE Go! no obligation 


NAME Tithe 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 
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Vedic rore hk aw 


BASIC MATERIALS: 
Rouge steel ingot capacity 
increased. 
New ore ship, William Clay Ford, 
in service, 1953. 
New coke ovens, rolling and finish- 
ing equipment completed 1953. 


CASTINGS, ENGINES AND 

STAMPINGS: 

Dearborn Stamping Plant, Iron 
Foundry, Specialty Foundry, and 
Engine Plant remodeled and im- 
proved, 1950-53. 


New Cleveland Engine plant 
opened 1951. 

New Cleveland Foundry opened 
1952, 





- 


oes 








Plans for second Cleveland Engine 
plant announced 1953. 

New Buffalo Stamping Plant com- 
pleted 1951. 


New Stamping Plant at Cleveland 
announced 1953. 


FORGINGS, MACHINED PARTS 

AND SUB-ASSEMBLIES: 

Mound Road Division plant in 
operation, 1949. 

Canton Forge Division purchased 
and in operation, 1948. 

New Automatic Transmission Divi- 
sion plant in operation at Cin- 
cinnati, 1950. 

New Livonia Tank Division plant 
completed 1952, to convert to 


automatic transmissions in 1954. 

Parts and Equipment Manufacturing 
Division gains Monroe plant (1949), 
expanded Ypsilanti plant in 1948 
and again in 1952-53. 


ASSEMBLY AND DISTRIBUTION: 


Ford Division gains new Atlanta 
and Kansas City facilities, plans 
new assembly plants at San Jose, 
Calif., Mahwah, N. J., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., rebuys Norfolk, Va., 
plant. Builds 17 new parts de- 
pots, modernizes others. 

Lincoln-Mercury Division gains new 
assembly plants at St. Louis, Mo., 
Metuchen, N. J., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Wayne, Mich.; new 
parts depot at Detroit. 


An Auto Empire Decentralizes and 
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...And in... 


1945 Now 
> ad 





.. MANAGEMENT 
One-man authority supported by a Modern line and staff setup, organ 
small group ized for depth and quality. Train 


ing programs in force 


..»- MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Concentrated at the Rouge Plant in Rouge Plant still the hub, but ex- 
Dearborn pansion was put elsewhere to gain 
“breathing room,'' tap new labor 
supplies, get closer to assembly 


... PLANT AREA 


66,600,000 sq ft 


..- EMPLOYMENT 


193,874 


... FINANCIAL POSITION 


Sa In the “red” Able to self-finance $1.4 billion 
expansion program, with more to 
be added 


. «» MANUFACTURING ORGANIZATION 


One huge entity controlled by a Fifteen separate operating divi 
few men sions, managed by their own or 
ganizations 


... COST CONTROL 










28,400,000 sq ft 







122,289 (in 1940) 


































Vague, with Rouge costs often ex- Divisions operated as ‘'profit cen- 
re ceeding those of vendor's prices ters’’ competitive with best outside 
S source 





OFFICES, LABORATORIES AND 


STUDIOS: .» ENGINEERING & RESEARCH 


Parts depots provide new offices 


Seg Hebd cales personnel. Small Engineering Laboratory with $80,000,000 Research & Engineer- 
ge : ‘dine inadequate research and testing ing Center nears completion. By 
New Administration Building for facilities Jan. 1952 employment was 4600 


Central Staff at Dearborn. 


New office building in Rouge for 
five operating divisions. eee SALES POSITION 
Four buildings of 750-acre Research Third in industry Second in industry 
and Engineering Center com- 


aera ES cakes ... PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


opened as hospitality center, Choked by obsolescence and con- Rapidly nearing parts-manufactur- 

1953. centrated activity ing capacity of chief rival; costs 
are favorable because of automa- 
tion, high-speed machining, and 
latest type equipment 


pata. American Machinist 
*  OUSINESS Whex 







e When Ernest R. Breech, executive Mich., it marked anotl 
Reo es vice-president of kord Motor Co., broke Ford’s) mammoth $1.4-1 
rganiz ground the other day for a new main sion program. 
administration building at Dearborn, ‘rom a standing start 15, lord 
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? 
Be U.S. STEELS GIANT 


NEW FAIRLESS WORKS 


Johns-Manville 
Insulations 
save fuel... 


How Johns-Manville helps the Steel Industry 
produce better products at lower cost 


O HELP assure sufficient steel for defense and 
"i cenaae civilian needs, the United States Steel 
Corporation recently built one of the world’s larg- 
est, completely integrated steel mills... the Fairless 
Works, near Morrisville, Pa. In this vast plant 
many complex insulation problems had to be solved. 
Using Johns-Manville insulating materials . . . de- 
veloped by J-M during a century of experience... 
engineers found solutions which not only save fuel, 
but increase steel output as well. 


J-M Insulating 
Fire Brick for furnace walls 


Johns-Manville Insulations are scientifically en- 
gineered to the job. Experienced J-M Insulation 
Engineers serve industry by specifying the right 
J-M 85% Magnesia Insulation J-M materials for every industrial use from 400F 
for steam lines, boilers, mains below zero to 3000F above. Experienced J-M Insu- 
lation Contractors apply these materials according 
to proved J-M methods. This combination of men 
and materials saves American industry a billion 
dollars in fuel every year. For more infor- 
mation write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


. For 95 years industry has 

J-M Superex Block Insulation i looked to Johns-Manville 
for blast furnaces to solve its insulation 
problems 





a” 


. « « haul a falling indus- 
trial giant back into an 
upright position . . .” 

FORD MOTOR starts on p. 130 


is now about two-third f the wai 
through its expansion 

In a classic example of the old say- 
ing that you have to spend money te 
make money, Ford’s mn ints and 
refurbished old onc h brought 
manufacturing costs down to a point 
where the company says it n meet 
anv price competition 

Specifically, the Ford 
now in a position to mect the produ 
tion competition of it hief rival, 
Chevrolet. In several 1 it wecks, 
Ford’s production was ter than 
Chevvy’s, according to Automotive 
News. 
e What You Get—In its October issuc 
this week, American Machinist, a 
McGraw-Hill publication ec a 64- 
page detailed study of what you can 
get in the way of plants 1 modern 
production machinery for the $900 
million-plus already spent. | the first 
time, the magazine pulled together the 
results of Ford’s expan he map 
and tabulation (page 130) s! the re 
sults. 


I. The Big Switch 
What Ford had to do haul a 


falling industrial giant back into an up 
right position. And to do that it first 
had to adopt a management concept 
that made possible a mod tion and 
expansion of manufactur facilitic 

Henry Ford set a patt in auto 
motive manufacturing when he estab 
lished the industry’s first | h assem- 
blv plant in Kansas City in M1. Dur 
ing the vears when the Ford Moto 
Co. sat comfortably at innual 
sales column, it had 3 h branch 
assembly plants. So fact persion 
isn’t new to the Ford e1 

But lTord’s present g th outsid 
of Detroit isn’t more of t] me. Old 
Henry scattered assembly lin from 
coast to coast to save s| g cost 
e Spreading Out—Youn nrv and 
the new management h tht in 
when he took over in 
ning up manufacturing distin- 
guished from assembh CTO 
the map. There’s a big difference be- 
tween the two, in automo! hanufac- 
turing in general and in the Ford com- 
pany in particular. 

Henry Ford built on the River 
Rouge probably the largest one-com- 
pany manufacturing complex ever 
known. Partially from an office in the 
engineering building, but mostly by 
walking around his industrial acres, 


ion 1 
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Henry Ford and a handful of associates 
directed the Rouge machine that was 
supposed to, and very nearly did, supply 
all the components needed by the 32 
branch assembly plants. It was all under 
his watchful eye. 

Logan Miller, now a vice-president 
in the manufacturing division, recalls 
his days as head of the engine plant 
in the Rouge in 1925. He had a desk 
on the open floor, but no chair. “A 
plant manager never heard of direct 
or indirect labor costs,” he says. “The 
only figure I ever saw was the quota 
I had to make before quitting time.” 
«Model T Setup—That concept of 
managerial responsibility existed right 
up to the end of the war. Breech told 
a management meeting recently: “We 
entered a lush postwar sellers’ market 
with an industrial organization that was 
about as modern and competitive as 
the Model T.” 

Breech and Young Henry found one 
solid asset: the Ford dealer organiza- 
tion. With it they were sure they 
could sell all the cars and trucks they 
could produce. The management de- 
cision that had to be made was how 
to produce economically and efficiently. 


ll. The First Step 


At the outset, the plans called for 
getting management out of the factory. 
As part of the expansion, one new 
executive building has been completed. 
The new main administration building 
for which Breech broke ground two 
wecks ago is an extension of this 
policy. 

For the first time in its history, Ford 
has a normal corporate setup with semi- 
autonomous divisions keeping — their 
own books (BW —Jun.13'53,p93). Man- 
agement decentralization was basically 
completed along about 1945 and the 
company could tackle the manufac- 
turing expansion. 

New assembly plants were going up 
during the management reshuffle. No- 
tably a Ford assembly plant at Atlanta 
and Lincoln-Mercury’s first plants at 
Metuchen, N.J., and Los Angeles. But 
manufacturing still was principally in 
the Rouge. With the new manage- 
ment concept at Ford, it was possible 
to sweep aside the old idea that every- 
thing had to be made at the Rouge. 
eChoice Spots—With decentralized 
management, manufacturing no longer 
had to be kept under the top man’s 
feet. Ford could take advantage of 1o- 
cations available outside the Rouge area. 

When they first started planning 
the expansion, Ford officials didn’t 
know how much it would cost or how 
long it would take. Breech made a 
rough estimate that it would take $100- 
million a year spread over five years. 
Actually, it has averaged out at about 
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$200-million a year and all the work 
may not be completed until 1957. 


ill. How It Was Done 


The expansion has been charted with 
the help of two distinct yardsticks. 

First, to decide what type of manu- 
facturing should be expanded, Ford 
uses (1) market analysis to determine 
(2) capacity requirements, which are 
matched against (3) existing capacity. 

To decide where to locate the new 
capacity, the second yardstick is used. 
Its markers are availability of (1) trans- 
portation; (2) materials; (3) labor; (+) 
utilities, power, and water. Finally con- 
sideration is given to the tax structure 
of the community and the community's 
cordiality toward industry. 

Those criteria have caused Ford to 
set up the new manufacturing plants 
in cither established or growing indus- 
trial areas. And it has resulted in a 
small-scale Rouge abuilding in Cleve- 
land where there is a foundry and en- 
gine plant, a new engine plant under 
way, and a stamping plant that has 
been announced. That indicates that 
lord hasn’t necessarily junked the con- 
cept of centralized manufacturing. 
¢ Still the Rouge—The fact is that 
Rouge plants right along have been 
modernized, some enlarged. The area 
could not accommodate any new fac- 
tories, but it hasn’t dwindled much in 
importance. The company has spent 
more than $100-million there. It’s 
true, though, that Rouge employment 
is off slightly from the 1946 figure due 
to transferral of some jobs to other 
facilities in the Detroit area. Then, 
too, there has been an even more sig- 
nificant change. Since 1946, Rouge 
employment has dropped from 60% 
of total Ford employment to 44%. But 
all this just means that Ford is getting 
bigger outside the ae 

By starting practically from scratch 
to build a new manufacturing empire, 
Ford has had one major advantage: It 
could put in the latest in automation. 
Many consider that it is further ad- 
vanced than any other auto company 
in this new technique. As Ford has 
installed automation, it has profited 
from examples. The Cleveland stamp- 
ing plant will have refinements indi- 
cated by experience in Buffalo. 

On top of this, American Machinist 
points out that Ford has a number of 
firsts in high-speed machining and high- 
speed presses—engine machining at 
twice normal speed, press lines running 
16 to 17 strokes a minute against the 
usual six or seven. 


IV. The New Strategy 


The Ford division has got slightly 
more of the expansion dollars than the 


other divisions. ‘That’s because the 





Wouldn't be much harmony 
if everyone played as he 
pleased. Timing and 

team work are needed — 

in a band, a ball game, 

or a business. Stromberg 
equipment times every 
working minute accurately, 
keeps the business 

team together. 


STROMBERG 


JUNIOR 

Keeps payroll time for thousands of firms 
Complete in every detai! and 

priced within reach of the smaiiest 


es = 
~ $TROMBERG 


—~ TIME CORPORATION 


subsidiary of general time corp. 
109 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


q Time STAMPS 
. CLOCK 6YSTEMS 

















The Prophet could have said: 


A MOUNTAIN 


NEW BUSINESS 
Comes to YOU! 


HERE’S an industrial show offering a rare opportunity for your com- 
pany to contact, under one roof, the top management, as well as the pro- 
duction and marketing executives of the nation’s Soft Drink Industry. 


FOR 4 DAYS executives of the industry’s 6,000 plants will be at 
Chicago's International Amphitheatre . . . eager to see, to compare, 
and to BUY the newest equipment, products and services. 


200 SUPPLIERS whose products are already in use by soft drink 
bottlers will be there to claim their share of this expanding market. 
And a very profitable share it will be, too! 














HOW ABOUT your firm? Here’s an opportunity to diversify your 
market, or to adapt your product to new uses of this rapidly expanding 
billion dollar industry. 

DECIDE TODAY to “prospect” this mountain of NEW business. 


Write for information about available exhibit space . .. or ask 
for complimentary admission credentials. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
1128 teen aan | Northwest + _ Washington 6, D.C. 
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pad your profits... 


with a Webcor tape recorder 


TEAR iT OUT-— 





Profit minded executives in every profes- 
sion are using a Webcor Tape Recorder to | LIVE NOTES ONLY 
step up efficiency and increase their earn- | 
ings. The Webcor Tape Recorder has a 
score of money making uses in business 
and training. | 









* Records tings and f es 

* Cuts costs in inventory taking 

* Speeds sales training 

* Helps develop efficient sales presentations 
* On-the-spot product demonstrator 

* Tailor-made sound for slides and movies 

* Protests talks, sp hes, c¢ jals 


















A Webcor records two hours on one reel of 
tape. Keep recordings for life or erase and i 
use over again many times. Precision made. ) END 1 0 ¢ R TRIAL REMINDER 


For the name of your nearest dealer Ee R re) B | N Ss re) N 
(WWebcor REMINDERS 


Chicago 39, tilinois. WESTFIELD. MASS‘ 






















company has one burning aim: to outdo 
Chevrolet. On the other hand, man- 
agement is also mindful that the total 

rogram Calls for beefing up a complete 
oe of cars. 

Breech says that when the expansion 
is completed Ford will have a straight- 
time daily capacity for the entire com- 
pany line of 9,050 cars and trucks, 


mostly on a two-shift basis. Overtime 
and a third shift would kick that up 
considerably. The company, “for com 
petitive reasons,” won't break that 
capacity down into Fords, Lincolns, or 
Mercurys. 

Sheer productive capacity is only part 
of the company’s competitive problem 
¢ Stress on Sales—Over the long pull 
now that the production program ha 
rounded into shape—Ford executive 


think the key to future leadership will 
be salesmanship, not production 


It is bolstering its service organiza- 
tion by building 17 new parts depots 
around the country to supply dealers 
swiftly—and is pulling its field office: 
out of urban areas into these depots on 
the outskirts of town to save rental 
costs. 

Ford executives say they don’t have 
to match Chevrolet’s capacity to beat 

The whole purpose of the expansion 
was to get enough production to be 
able to cat into Chevrolet hare of 
the market. 

What the production program has 
meant as it passes the $1-billion mark 
shows up in last month’s figures. Based 
on figures from Ford and Automotive 
News, Ford output was 54% ahead of 
the same month last year; Chevrolet was 
29% above 1952. In the first nine 


months of 1953, Ford output was up 
70%, Chevrolet 88%. But Ford’s third 


quarter figure, it says, was 140% over 
1952. 

Government allocation id_ strikes 
last vear and this throw these figures 
out of kilter, of course. Still, the fig 
ures indicate Ford is catching up. 

To achieve this, Ford has already 
spent $900-million. It is firmly obli 
gated for another $300-million. In the 
end the program could cost more than 
the $1.4-billion currently projected 


¢ No Borrowing—Where did it get all 
the monev? Entirely out of earnings, 


says management. Not a cent was bor 
rowed. 

Breech has said that as of June 30, 
1946, Ford was losing money at a rat« 
of $9-million a month. It is believed 
the company continued to operate in 
the red through the first half of 1948. 
But it’s been shoveling out almost $200- 


million a year for new facilities in the 
past five years—and still has shown a 
profit. 

As Breech commented: “‘We’re lucky, 
incidentally, that we didn’t have 45,000 
stockholders clamoring for us to pay 
out this money as dividends.” 
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Bosses’ Health 


... is really no different 
from others, but experts say 
that it does need constant 
check. 


Last week at the sixth Industrial 
Health Conference, held at Houston, 
l'ex., 500 industrial executives, com 
pany physicians, research doctors, and 
health association officers spent a major 
part of their time discussing: What can 
a company do to reduce the casualty 
rate in its executive group? 

At the conclusion of the three-day 
meeting, one answer to this question 
stood out above all the rest: Require 
all executive personnel to undergo reg 
ular physical examinations. 
¢ Executives Aren’t Unique—This does 
not mean that there is any execu 
tive type physically, doctors sav; execu 
tives suffer from the same diseases that 
all men in their age group suffer 
¢ How Often?—One proponent of a 
physical examination program is Dr. 
George M. Saunders, medical director 
of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
IIe recommended a biennial examina 
tion for executives under 40, an annual 
exam for those between 40 and 60, 
and an everv-six-months exam for those 
over 60. 

e Must Insist—The doctors at Hous 
ton who argued for such a program 
on a must basis—reasoned that exccu- 
tives as a class often forego regular 
physical checkups and fail to pay heed 
to svmptoms of illness. 

Sufferers are reluctant to admit they 
feel bad Ihe doctors sav, however, 
that top management no longer smiles 
when members of its executive team 
display such stoicism. The “carry-on” 
and “suffer-in-silence’”’ schools are 
worth little when their graduates drop 
dead at 50 from a usually curable dis 
case. 

e New Attitude—Onec big drawback 
to such programs in the past has been 
ihe reluctance on the part of some 
cxecutives to have the company doctor 
make his cxamination known to top 
management. And the company doc 
tor, like the personal physician, is 
bound by medical ethics not to releas« 
a report unless the patient himself is 
willing. 

There was some evidence at Hous 
ton, however, that this reluctance may 
be disappearing. One doctor reported 
that in two large companies, 95% of 
the $10,000-and-over executives had 
taken complete phivsicals, and the ma 
jority were willing to let the results 
be made available to their superiors. 

e Need Tact—Whe relative willingness 
of executives to submit to a regular pro 
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gram of physical checkups, the doctors 
find, depends largely on how the re- 
sults of the exams are handled and 
on how the executive is handled when 
he does become sick or when he takes 
time off for a needed operation. 

lor instance, 20 ago, many 
companies simply wrot« off a man who 
had had a heart attack, a nervous break- 
down, or a serious operation. ‘The re 
sult was that once an executive was 
claimed by one of these ailments, he 
knew he was through as far as any 
thing approaching a big job was con- 
cerned 

loday, with greatly improved medi- 
cines and treatments, this situation is 
changing. Many people with heart 
trouble, or a bad case of ulcers, arc 
able to return to full-time activity after 
1 few months. 
¢ Cost Is Cheap—Many companies fig- 
ure the cost of giving regular physical 
cxaminations at $125 to $150 per vear 
per executive. ‘The medical men at 
Houston said this was cheap compared 
with value received. 

One large automobile manufacturer 
reported that medical exams of its ex 
ecutives showed 60% to have ailments 
of one sort or another, and 40%. of 
this group were unaware of these ail 
ments before the checkup. 


Vvcars 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Howard Hughes started to rebuild 
Hughes Aircraft’s management this 
week by appointing William C. Jordan 
as vice-president and general manager. 
Jordan was formerly with Hiller Heli- 
copters and was president of Curtiss- 
Wright and Wright Aeronautical until 
1949. Several members of Hughes’ top 
management team have quit this fall 
(BW Oct.3'53,p61). 


Personal holdings cut: Radio Corp. of 
America chairman David Sarnoff and 
president Frank Folsom privately sold 
75,000 shares and 37,500 shares respee- 
tively of RCA common on Sept. 22, it 
was disclosed this week. The two men 
had bought a total of 150,000 shares 
under an option agreement last lebru- 
arv, and RCA common holdings of 
cach were cut about 75% by sale. Prob- 
able profit before taxes: for Sarnoff, 
about $281,000: for Folsom, about 
$141,000. 
. 


Office time study programs pay off, ac- 
cording to the American Management 
Assn. Prudential Insurance reports pro- 
duction increased 20% in the average 
clerical section after the installation 
of work measurement. The Pru’s pro- 
gram is used in 40 sections, involves 
than 700 clerks. 


WOT 





PRISMACOLOR 
makes things 


SALES MAPS 
in vivid color tell your 
story faster 


— 
al 


\ 
\ 


\4 a . 
#,\ \er 
‘A BRILLIANT 
CHECK MARKS 
are easy to see, water-proof 
smear proof permanent 


COLORED 
GRAPH LINES tell facts at ; 


PROOF 
MARKS 
in color 
are easier 


to spot 
\ 


52 Brilliant Colors 
fit every industrial need 


These are only a few of 
many uses for Prismacolor 
pencils in your office 

and factory. Your dealer can 
supply you with all 52 
brilliant colors. Buy them 
individually or in sets of 
12, 24, 36, or 48 assorted 
Prismacolor pencils. Write 
for a FREE SAMPLE in 

any color. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


New York * London + Toronto 











Ney, CANADA 
oO 
% Newfoundland: Not 
% 


FOG is familiar visitor to Newfoundland’s 6,000 mi. of jagged coastline. Fishing craft 
are familiar, too: For 400 years Newfoundlanders have taken their living from the sea. 


‘Lid 
+o, 
od 


2 i 





rINY HAMLETS, snuggled into island’s  .. . Newfoundlanders like this proud fisherman, dressed in Sunday best. It wasn’t until 
coves, represent home for most .. . 1948 that islanders voted to join Canada, give up independent dominion status 
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Just Fish ~—, YF ee 


Imagine an isolated, poor, rugged 
hunk of land about the size of Cali- 
fornia and with the population, say, of 
Louisville. | Newfoundland, with its 
mainland territory of Labrador, has only 
361,000 inhabitants, most of them 
scattered in tiny hamlets along thou- 
sands of miles of indented coastline, 
cking out a precarious living from fish- 
ing. 

In the whole of Newfoundland there 
are only 3,300 mi. of passable roads, no 
cross-island transport save for a narrow- 
gauge railroad that meanders from east 
to west touching hardly a tenth of the 
settlements. In Labrador, there’s hardly 
any communication save for the lake- 
hopping float-plane. 
¢ Asset or Handicap?—Four vears ago, 
Canadians got this unprepossessing ter- 
ritory as their tenth province. It might 
be a strategic advantage, said Canadians, 
but certainly Newfoundland would al- 


ways be an economic liabilitv. e e \ ] 
Now thev’re not so sure. Newfound- Th kj f TRANC PLANT! NG 
land, in the throes of a wild-swinging, in nq 0 e 


often controversial, development pro- 
gram, could turn out to be Canada’s 
biggest eastern asset. Or it could go 
broke again, as it has many times in : 
the past. But no one can sav that the pose for which it is intended . . . becomes a major 


Selecting a new plant site . . . regardless of the pur- 


Newfoundlanders didn’t try. project when one realizes all the angles that the com- 


¢ Teetering—As a colony, as a_ self- 
governing dominion, and later as a 
ward of Britain, Newfoundland has ; 
always teetered just this side of bank- There are many areas in the Union Pacific West that 


pany’s executives must consider. 


ruptcv. For 400 vears after its discovery : oe eee ne 
a 1497 bv John Cabot, Newfound. would come close to meeting your specifications—but 
land’s only product was codfish. When 
the market was poor, Newfoundland that really has everything you're looking for. 
failed. It was as simple as that. 
The turn of the century brought an That's why we suggest you get in touch with your 
iron mine, later two paper mills. But , 
cod was still king, and falling prices 
in the depression broke Newfound- him start the wheels rolling. Or—outline your require- 
land completely. The proud and inde- 
pendent islanders had to give up their ; ’ : 
dominion status. Manv went on a 6¢4- Room 292, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
a-day dole from a British commission Either way, your request will receive prompt and con- 
government. 
e New Hope—War saved Newfound- 
land. Thanks to Canadian and U.S. 
air bases, and rising demand for fish, 
V-J Dav found Newfoundland with 
an unprecedented $29-million in the 
bank. Newfoundlanders were given a 
choice of government: revert to a do- 
minion, keep the unpopular Crown 
commission, or join Canada. They de- 
cided to join Canada in 1948. — : ; ee —_— 
It seemed only natural that the peo- ; a cen thhndenette 
ple should install the great spark plug — Union Pacific. 
of the union-with-Canada campaign as — 
provincial premier. They got a lot 
more than thev bargained for. For a 
look at this unusual Newfoundlander 
and what he’s done, turn the page. 


what we'd like to do is help you find the one location 


nearest Union Pacific freight representative and let 


ments in a letter to the Industrial Development Dep't, 


fidential handling. 
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POLITICIAN Smallwood calls on one of 


his senior constituents. 
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Joseph Smallwood: “Go ahead or fall behind. That’s Nature’s Law.” And that’s why he’s .. . 


Premier Joey, Newfoundland's Promoter 


(Story starts on page 136) 





PREMIER Smallwood, reclected last year, campaigned hard this summer to elect Liberal 
Party to Ottawa parliament. His man won in the August Liberal landslide. 


“Some of the things Joey Smallwood 
is doing are really crazy. But I do feel 
they'll do more good for Newfoundland 
than harm.” 

That was the none-too-charitable ob 
servation of a Canadian cabinet min 
ister in Ottawa last week. But if vou 
go back several years, such a statement 
would have been a_ positive cndors¢ 
ment Then, Joseph Roberts Small 
wood, the new provincial premicr of 
Newfoundland, was regarded by many 
a conservative Canadian as a dangcrous 
dreamer, a gambler, or wors¢ 

His dream was a new economy for 
Newfoundland, based on new indus 
trv using natural resources of mincrals, 
timber, hydroclectric power, and mod 
em fisheries. Always a poor relation in 
the North American scheme of things, 
Smallwood saw Newfoundland being 
left further and further behind Canada’s 
postwar industrial surg: 





e Selling Job—I Ic needed { help 
And for the last three 4 pocy (a 
he likes to be called) Small flashed 
across the business ski f Canada, 
the U.S., even Europe, p ing the 
gospel of Newfoundland onomi 
renaissance to dubious | I and 
manufacturers When t first, the 
investors didn’t matcriali droves, 
Joey almost dragged them 

Ihe outsiders had a pressing 
mind’s-eve view of Newf land—a 
land of ice and snow, fog, frost, foul 
weather, and codfish ly to con 
vince them to sink their m¢ in new 
plants in Newfoundland to lot of 
doing. Fortunately, Jocy S vood is 
a salesman. 

e Native Son—A bouncy, bow-tied, and 
dapper little man (5 ft. 6 in., 130 Ib 
Smallwood has been, at va times, 
a pig farmer, labor leader papel 
man, radio broadcaster I] a truc 
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native son, born in the tiny village of 
Gambo 52 years ago. Reelected last 
year as Liberal premier of Newfound- 
land, Smallwood speaks in the full, 
round cliches of the politician-salesman: 
Newfoundland “cannot stand still’; it 
must be “freed from the strait jacket 
of the past”; it is “either growth 
or death” for Newfoundland. 

¢ Advice—Smallwood’s evangelism and 
hard work—often 16 hours a day—have 
been matched only by that of his side- 
kick, Newfoundland’s Director General 
of Economic Development, Dr. Alfred 
Valdmanis. Smallwood, no econo- 
mist, realized carly that he needed 
expert, professional advice; Ottawa 
obliged by finding Valdmanis, a refugee 
cconomist from Communist Latvia who 
had come to Canada on a fellowship. 

Now 44, Valdmanis had been finance 
minister, minister of trade, commerce, 
and industry, plus several other port- 
folios, in his native land in the 1930s. 
His contacts abroad have tended to 
give Newfoundland’s development pro- 
gram something of a continental flavor; 
in fact European industrialists at first 
showed more interest in Newfound- 
land than Americans or Canadians. 
¢ Turn of the Road—This month has 
brought the Smallwood-Valdmanis 
team to a turning point. After four 
years of feverish activity, they feel the 
groundwork for Newfoundland develop 
ment is laid; it is safely in the hands of 
private enterprise, and the provincial 
government can begin to get out of 
some of the businesses it has been in. 
They want to turn back to Newfound 
land’s oldest industry, the fisheries, and 
bring them completely up to date. “Af 
ter that,” confides Smallwood, “I can 
retire.” 

On Parliament Hill in Ottawa, the 
government still regards Smallwood as 
something of a dreamer. But from 
Prime Minister St. Laurent on down, 
it is pulling for him. With a good bit 
of luck and continued prosperity, the 
ministers believe manv of Smallwood’s 
ventures will prove successful. The 
story of these ventures so far starts on 
the next page. 


ST. JOHN’S, provincial capital, is largest 
city with 67,749 persons. 
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A TRUSCON READY-MADE 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDING 


Look at your choice 
of styles and sizes: 


Pitched Roof, type 4 























oe _ + - 
Flat roof, type 1 Flat roof, type 2 
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F lat roof, type ‘ 








Flat roof, type 4-M 


Pitched roof, types 1, 1-S 








Pitched roof, type 2 
TRUSCON 





Look at the clear production space. Look at the 
roof-supporting trusses. Look at the bright 
interior with plenty of daylight brought in 
through Truscon Steel Windows. Look at the 
space for materials movement. Here’s a manu 
facturing set-up with everything in its favor! 


This Truscon Steel Building is one of many 
standard styles and sizes mass-produced by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of metal building 
products. All are beautifully-engineered struc- 
tures which you combine in unlimited variations 
to fit your space requirements and your budget. 


Truscon Steel Buildings offer the economies of 
standardization, plus fire protection, ease and 
speed of erection, low upkeep, high investment 
value. Top salvage value, too—they can be dis- 
mantled and re-erected at moderate expense 


Why not make a note now of your anticipated 
manufacturing, warehousing, and storage needs? 
Pass it along to Truscon engineers who will work 
with your staff to develop the building “package” 
you need. Truscon’s free book helps you plan. 
Write today. 


TRUSCON STEEL 
DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1076 Aibert Street 
Youngstown 1, Ohic 


a name you can build on 





TIMBER, piled high at Bowater paper mill, is major Newfound- GUSTAV WEIS, young German from Black Forest, brought 
land asset. Four-million acres have been opened to new investors. wallboard factory to St. John’s. It’s partly government-financed. 


ANOTHER IMMIGRANT industry, United Cotton Mills, makes IRON MINES have just finished $10-million expansion. ‘Teams 


shirts and pillowcases. German girl (in white) shows how to do it. of geologists are busily exploring for more mineral: 


New Baskets for Newfoundland’s Eggs 


It's a development process — that Fisheries: ‘Uhree new frozen fish ful syndicates are expl mineral, 
premicr Joey Smallwood calls “creating _ plants are operating, two more are build- — timber, and hydropow Phe 
geese that will lav golden eggs for New ing. U.S. investors are cooperating in = Newfoundland & Labra Corp., orig 
foundland.”’ Here is the record to date one of them. inally a blend of Wall St., Canadian 

Manufacturing: 12 new small indus Mining: A dozen U.S. and Canadian — and _ provincial capital 1 pri 
trices have been set up, three financed companics arc hunting for new iron, vate company last mont taken over 
locally and the rest from Europe. Prod titanium, copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, by a syndicate headed Canadian 
ucts melude cement, wallboard, wood — uranium deposits Three producing — Javelin & Machine Wo td., Mont 
products, leather, rubber goods, ma mining Companics are expanding real. 
chinerv, batteries, textiles Overall development: [wo power Ihe second, and 
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“Unified Production” —from castings to 
m ae’ oe ; P completed components give Monarch 
* Monarch’s Unified Production Formula: the wealth of experience necessary to 
solve your intricate casting problems. 
When you are designing a new product 
or reviewing one in production, rely on 
Monarch’s unified responsibility to meet 
your quality standards — production 
schedules and budget requirements. 
Write today for Monarch’s “Fact-File.” 


—_ Better end-products MONAR CH 


ALUMINUM 


at lower cost MFC.COMPANY 


— 
ASSEMBLY 
DETROIT AVENUE AT WEST 93rd STREET 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO pn 
[Z se 
ALUMINUM Permanent Mold Castings « ZINC Die Castings « ALUMINUM Die Castings « MACHINING + FINISHING » ASSEMBLY 














This wet-strength Patapar 


resists grease, too 


oil dropa won't seep through 


Have you a problem that calls for 
paper that’s strong when wet? That 
resists grease? That’s absolutely non- 
toxic? 

Those are some of the unique quali- 
ties of Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 
No amount of soaking or boiling in 
water will weaken Patapar. And when 
it comes in contact with fats, grease or 
oils it resists penetration. One type of 
Patapar (27-21T) is so grease-proof that 
drops of oil will stay on the surface in 
little globules. They will not creep or 
seep through. 


Solves many kinds of problems 


Made from pure cellulose, Patapar is 
non-toxic and has no odor, no taste — 
nothing to impart “off” flavor. It makes 
a perfect protective wrapper for foods 
such as butter, bacon, hams, cheese, mar- 
garine, poultry, ice cream, celery, con- 
fectionery. In other fields it has such 
diversified uses as packaging oiled ma- 
chine parts, drafting paper, rubber mold 
liners, separator sheets for mercury bat- 
teries — and an endless 
variety of other appli- 
cations. 

If you would tike more 
information and samples 
of Patapar for testing, 
tell us the use you have 


in mind, Write today. Look for this 


Keymark on 
Patapar food 
wrappers 


oul 


HI. pm ge STRENGTH « GREASE -RESISTING 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 





“... there was interest right 
off the bat...” 


NEWFOUNDLAND starts on p. 136 


British Newfoundland Corp., is a mix- 
ture of British and Canadian capital, 
headed by N. M. Rothschilds & Sons 
Ltd., and boasting some of the top 
names of British and Canadian finance 
and industry. 

¢ Influences—Much of this organiza- 
tion you can credit to Smallwood sales- 
manship. But there are two essentially 
outside influences that have helped. 
Straddling the Labrador-Quebec — bor- 
der near Knob Lake is the sweeping, 
quarter-billion-dollar project of the Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, now nearing com- 
pletion (BW —Jul.18°53,p82). The bold 
venture has drawn world attention to 
the area, has encouraged dozens of 
geological parties to go scurrying into 
the Labrador hinterland. 

There’s the military, too; 
air bases in Newfoundland, 
dustry there since the war, are in turn 
helping the fledgling “Smallwood in- 
dustries.”” Last year the North East Air 
Command at St. John’s spent nearly 
$24-million. 
¢ Inventory—These 
points, to be sure. But Smallwood 
needed a lot more. He discovered early 
in the game that evervone wanted more 
information on Newfoundland-Labra- 
dor, and such information was unavail- 
able. So he tossed a million dollars into 
the pot to hire top-notch consulting and 
survey firms, launched the largest in- 
ventory program that Newfoundland, 
and most of Canada, had ever seen. 
e Impatient—But Smallwood couldn’t 
wait bor surveys to be finished; he went 
ahead with his scheme to develop new 
manufacturing. Investor reaction, how- 
ever, was lukewarm—often positively 
frosty. Finally, Smallwood and Vald- 
manis decided to dip into the treasury 
and built three small “sample indus- 
tries” —a cement plant, a gypsum mill, 
a birch products plant. 

With these producing, Smallwood 
went selling, pointing with pride at 
“what could be done in Newfound- 
land.” That didn’t sell Canadians and 
Americans, but it did intcrest some 
European businessmen, anxious to in- 
vest in the New World. 
¢ Dollar Bait—The catch was that they 
didn’t have the dollars to set up shop 
in the dollar area. Smallwood obliged. 
If a European businessman could prove 
his idea reasonably sound, the provincial 
treasury would loan him up to 50% of 
the plant cost. While Smallwood in- 
sists he doesn’t like to have the govern- 
ment in business, “if that is the only 
wav to get them, O.K.” 

The bait brought nine new outfits to 
Newfoundland, and some of them are 


three U.S. 


a major in- 


represent _ selling 


already producing. The t to the 
province has been $9-million in loans 
But the province realize 54-million 
last vear when it sold the Smallwood 
cement plant to private interests. 
¢ Opponents—It was th outside 
plants that stirred up th Opposi 
tion to Smallwood’s golden eggs pro 
gram. The Conservative party opposi 
tion declared that the plants would fail: 
besides, Smallwood’s economic unor 
thodoxy was squandering Newfound 
land money on foreigners. Some main 
Jand Canadian firms feared that New 
foundland’s newcomers would compet 
in their bailiwick—and they, too, dc 
nounced Smallwood. 
¢ Outlook—Tl'odav, most of thx Oppo 
sition has died down, and Newfound 
landers are willing to wait and sec 
what happens. You can say this, how- 
ever, tentatively: Those plants using 
local raw materials (the ment plant, 
for instance) have a fine chance 
cess, according to the on-th 
perts. Those using imported raw mate 
rials (the machinery plant) will have 
a harder time, especial]; n they try 
to re-export to mainland Canada 

With the new indust: getting 
organized, the Smallwood-Valdmanis 
team began junketing again, armed with 
the new natural resources surveys. Thi 
time there was interest right off the bat 
¢ Development—The first important 
deal came with the formation of th« 
Newfoundland & Labrador Ip 
bining provincial government monc' 
with several U.S. and Canadian in 
vestment houses (Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Montreal’s Wood, Gundy & Co 
Ltd., are two). With 19-million 
of mineral and timber 
poration is busy with an 
ploration program; some !4 
parties have been in the field this sum 
mer and fall, and two weeks ago drilling 
teams went out to prove some high 
grade wash iron findings. Other find 
include titanium traces, pr fng zine 
lead areas, and fluorspai 

In addition, the corporation has 
granted concessions to several outsiders 
—the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., and Newmont Mining Corp. It’ 
rumored others, Revnolds Metals Co 
and Texas Gulf Sulphur ( 
them, have expressed int 

The corporation is pt ig forest 
development, too, and part n I 
dor hope to set up a logging operation 
working up to 100,00( ds_ vearh 
Thev're also thinking of a p 
northern Labrador. It 
ment two, big, expandi per and 
pulp mills in Newfound! 
the Bowater mill largest 
in the world) at Corner Brook and the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
mill at Grand Falls, in the center of 
Newfoundland. 
¢ Branching Out—Other, 
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ating industries in Newfoundland are 
expanding, too. Dominion Wabana Ore 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the big Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp., has just wound up 
4 $10-million expansion of its iron 
operations on the east coast of New- 
foundland. In central Newfoundland, 
an afhliate of American Smelting & 
Refining Co. has opened up new lead 
zinc deposits. And the St. Lawrence 
Corp. of Newfoundland, U.S.-owned, is 
pushing fluorspar production for the 
Washmgton stockpile. 

e Best Break—Early this vear, New 
foundland logged the biggest natural 
resource development deal vet. Joey 
Smallwood went to London to interest 
British capital, which has been notori 
ously slow about investing in Canadian 
resources (B\W—May16'53,p95). ‘The 
upshot was what Smallwood calls “the 
biggest real estate deal on this continent 
in this century—the best break we've 
had so far.” 

A private corporation, British New 
foundland Corp., was formed by Brit- 
ish and Canadian businessmen. Capi- 
talized at $10-miilion, it was given huge 
concessions—5$96,000 acres of timber 
rights, known now to contain 12-mil 
lion cords of virgin stands, 35-million 
acres of mineral nghts, and vast water 
power rights. In return the company 
has agreed to spend at Icast $1.3-mil 
lion in exploration aud development in 
the next five vears. 

Smallwood  savs, with a satisfied 
smile, that “development is certain.” 
At least there are no flv-bv-nights in. 
the svndicate; the roster reads like a 
Who's Who of British industry and 
finance (Imperial Chemicals Industrics, 
Prudential Assurance Co., Morgan 
Grenfell, Bowater, English Electric, 
among Others). And large-scale explora- 
tion begins next vear. 
¢ Final Task—Vhe arrival of British 
Newfoundland Corp, las — brought 
Smallwood full circle. He feels new 
development is in safe hands. One 
task remains—to bring Newfoundland’s 
oldest industry up to date 

A joint tederal-provincial _ fisheries 
commission has outlined a moderniza 
tion scheme for Newfoundland, which 
supplies one-third of Canada’s fisheries 
production. It calls for diversification 
into fish meals, oils, vitamins, other 
products, along with the staple salt cod 
and growing fresh-frozen production. 
Ihe wave-tossed dories are to give way 
to dicsel draggers, with all the latest 
fish-finding gear. A series of complete 
fishing ports are to be spotted around 
the coast—and plans for the first one 
are going ahead this week 

“We'll have to spend millions of 
dollars to do it,”” savs Joey Smallwood, 
“but in 10 years you'll never recog 
nize the fisheries.” A lot of people are 
wondering whether they'll recognize 
Newfoundland, cither. 
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On processing — inspecting — packing lines with 
roller and belt conveyors 


e Your needs in conveyors—ranging from power and gravity conveyors, rol 
chain, pushbar, sectional—to portable, self-contained units—spiral chutes 
systems—can be best met at Standard with an experience record of more t 
your service. Write—address Dept. BW-1053. 


In storage — shipping 
receiving depts. with 
a HANDIBELT 


@ Conveys horizontally or at any decline 
and incline angle within its range. Eas 
to wheel about or adjust —fits in crowded 
aisles, cars, freight elevator Handles 
commodities up to | | | 
placed in series to form a cor 
veyor line. Available in 
widths. Write for Bulletin 
address Dept. BW-1055 


For interdepartment communications and 
dispatch ... pneumatic tube systems 


@ Provide swift, sure 
of messages, docu 
samples, small parts, mo 


or oval tubes 1% inch 


patching and receiving ter! 
plete systems to meet y¢ 
for special Bulletin SP 
Dept. BW-1053 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY _ Wife Dept. 8 1059. for 


Standard 's general cata 
General Oifices: North St. Pav! 9, Minnesota log tell us what you 
Sales ond Service in Principal Cities want fo convey 





ROLLER BELT + SLAT + CHAIN + WHEEL 
PUSH-BAR + SECTIONAL 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR UNITS: 
HANDIBELT + HANDIPILER 
INCLINEBELT + LEVEL BELT + EXTENDOVEYOR 
GRAVITY & POWER UTILITY BELT-VEYOR + HANDI-DRIVE 
CONVEYORS VERTICAL LIFTS + PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 




















(— WE PUT - 


PRODUCT IDEAS 


TO WORK 
—for industry and agriculture 


FMC’s qualified organization is con- 
stantly translating new product ideas 
into commercial equipment for indus- 
try and agriculture. 

If you have a new development or 
product idea that might find application 
in one of the following fields — agri- 
culture, food preparation and process- 
ing, packaging, automotive servicing, 
power gardening, and pumping equip- 
ment — we are interested. 





Unpatented ideas must be sub. 
mitted on our disclosure agree- 
ment form, available on request. 
We are not responsible for un- 
solicited material. 











For full information on how FMC 
successfully puts ideas to work and how 
you may submit your own new develop- 
ment or product ideas for consideration, 
write for special brochure B-1152 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Organization Planning Dept. 
P. O. Box 760 
San Jose 6, California - 




















Protect Your Plant 


wis Anchor Fence 


Anchor Fence gives your premises positive, 
dependable protection all day and night, year 
after year. Thieves, agitators, vandals are 
kept securely out; valuable property and sup- 
plies can be stored out-of-doors. Deep-rooted 
anchors hold the fence erect under all condi- 
tions, and combined with other exclusive 
Anchor features assure you of extra years of 
dependable service. 


SEND FOR FREE Industrial Fence Catalog. 
Write to: ANCHOR Post Propucrts INc., [n- 
dustrial Fence Division, Department 6970, 


Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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THESE LINES constitute a new international air empire, Canada’s second 


Montreal 
Toronte 















largest, for 


Airline Puts on Muscle 


Grant W. G. McConachie, president 


of Canadian Pacific Airlines, is a man 
who likes to have irons in the fire. 
This week, the irons were glowing 


brightly as McConachie prepared to 

e Open the first through air serv- 
ice between South America and_ the 
Far East next weekend. CPA’s new 
DC-6Bs will fly between Lima, Mexico 
City, Vancouver, Tokyo, and Hong 
Kong in 44 hours’ flying time. 

e Decide, along with Canadian 
Pacific’s board of directors, whether to 
take up an option for three de Havilland 
Comet II jetliners. If the decision is 
to buy, CPA will be among the first 
to fly jets across the Pacific 

e Appear Oct. 30 before an un- 
precedented _ private of the 
Canadian cabinet to urge acceptance 
of CPA’s bid for a cross-Canada_all- 
cargo service. It’s the climax of a 
long-standing tussle between privately 
owned CPA and the government-owned 
“chosen instrument,” ‘Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, over a route reserved to TCA 
on a monopoly basis. 

A government O.K., if. it 
could mean a turning point for Cana 
dian aviation. Ottawa has felt in the 
past that it must prohibit route compe 
tition, not only with the government’s 
carricr, but between private 
well, if Canadian aviation is to enjoy 


session 


CONICS, 


lines as 


orderly. growth. Now, however, it’s 
clear that the government is having 


second thoughts—and it may be that 
before vearend there will be the be- 


ginnings of competition on a regional 
basis. 

Even if McConachie’s bid for the 
air cargo route is turned down, CPA 
won't go into a corner and sulk. It has 





never found living with 
airline particularly troubl 
has in fact done a good 

ing new routes, and even 
through the government 
What 10 vears ago was an 
assortment of bush plane 
ada’s second-largest air cat 
e Bush Pilots—Many of t! 
are pioneering CPA’s new | 
ica to Asia are th 
who opened up the Can 
the 1920s; they the 
whose single-engine float 
the curse of isolation off ( 
tic frontiers. And thor 
pilots were famed for the 
they also had busine 
them. As the mining town 
scrved grew in size and m 
bush pilots found thems 
small 


routes 


were 


airlines. 


lor some time, the 
Pacific Railway had bee 
situation. In 1933 CPR 


piece of the largest of th 


Then it sat tight and watcl 


dvnamic minister of trad 
merce, C. D. Howe, set u 
ada Air Lines as a costly b 


cross-continent public utilit 
¢ Moving In—It wasn’t unt 
CPR judged the time a 
wangled the right to buy 
lines, 77 aircraft of every 
Along with this dubiot 
machines, CPR got their 
ers, the dauntless bush pil 
them was Grant McCon 
as the “human airplane,” 
said could do everything 
but dismantle it and put 
again in flight 
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CPA’s Grant McConachie. 


McConachie wound up in charge of 
the new Canadian Pacific Airlines’ 
western operations. He lopped off over- 
lapping schedules, sold most of the 
small, short-range aircraft, cut freight 
charges. His planes shuttled everything 
from milk to machinery right to the 
rim of the Arctic Ocean; they helped 
build the Alaska Highway and the ura- 
nium plants at Great Bear Lake. 

CPA began to look longingly at 
Trans-Canada’s big-city, cast-west runs. 
But Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
in setting up the Air ‘Transport Board 
in 1944, announced firmly that compe 
tition between air services over the 
same route would not be permitted. 
In case CPA had more ambitions, King 
added that ‘Trans-Canada Air Lines was, 
and would be, the sole Canadian agency 
allowed to fly international routes. 

e In the Red—So CPA stuck to the 
north—and continued to lose money. 
In 1947, with McConachie as_presi- 
dent, CPA dropped half a million dol- 
lars. In 1948, he pared costs so that the 
deficit was only $200,000. 

e The Orient—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
wav had by this time dropped $11- 
million into CPA; but it was persuaded 
to put up a few more million to help 
McConachie spread his wings abroad. 
He worked up a scheme to fly between 
Vancouver and the Far East and laid 
it before the Air ‘Transport Board. 

The board, naturally, looked to ‘Trans- 
Canada, the goveriiment’s “chosen in- 
strument.”” TCA wanted no part of 
the Pacific business. Pointing out that 
older and bigger U.S. airlines were 
still losing monev in the Pacific, every- 
one bet that CPA would lose its shirt. 
Nonctheless, Ottawa opened a loophole 
in its monopoly policy and gave Mc- 
Conachic the franchise. 

In July, 1949, CPA made its first 
Vancouver-Honolulu-Australia-New Zea- 
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land flight; two months later followed 
with its first Vancouver-Vokyo-Shang- 
hai-Hong Kong flight. In two months, 
CPA had added 15,000 route miles to 
its 10,000 miles of domestic service. 

That year, as in the following year, 
the Pacific routes lost money for CPA. 
But McConachie shrugged, and placed 
a $2.5-million order for two Comet I 
jets. He expected to lose moncy—the 
price of breaking ‘Trans-Canada’s mo- 
nopoly would be high. But then 
Korea intervened, and CPA hit the 
jackpot. 
¢ Korea Boom—In the first six months 
of 1950, the airline lost $640,000; in 
the first half of 1951 it cleared $609,- 
000—thanks in large part to the tre- 
mendous demands of the Korea airlift. 

Now, CPA is pretty firmly en- 
trenched in the Pacific, and McCon- 
achie is nursing schemes to push the 
routes on as far as India. ‘Vhis summer 
was to have seen the first jets over 
the Pacific with the delivery of the 
two Comet Is. But one cracked up 
on a delivery flight, and the second 
Comet has been sold. This month, 
CPA will probably take up its option 
on three Comet IIs and carmark them 
for the Pacific service. 

Meanwhile, CPA has set up its Latin 
American service, with its two DC-6Bs 
two more are on order). Originally, 
MecConachie hoped to fly from Rio de 
Janeiro to Vancouver, but rights in 
Brazil have been blocked and CPA is 
fiving from Lima, Peru, and Mexico. 
Ilowever, McConachie hopes some day 
to push through to Brazil. 
¢ Expansion—One thing is certain in 
these plans: Canada aims to play a 
larger role in world air transport. ‘Trans- 
Canada is increasing its European serv- 
ices, and is planning a Montreal-Mexico 
City service. 

But while CPA and TCA have ap- 
parently settled on separate spheres of 
influence abroad, they are battling at 
home. Last year, McConachie asked 
for a government O.K. for an over- 
night all-cargo route between Van- 
couver and Montreal-Toronto—a direct 
challenge to the policy of saving the 
cast-west trafic for ‘Trans-Canada, 
¢ Monopoly—It’s likely that the gov- 
crmment isn’t ready to give up ‘T'CA’s 
cross-Canada monopoly just vet. For 
one thing, the airline is getting ready 
now to increase its own limited cargo 
SCTV ICC 

At issue is not only ‘T'CA’s cross- 
country monopoly but also the pro- 
tected position of private carriers on 
regional routes. CPA’s challenge to 
TCA is paralleled by a challenge to 
CPA on its Edmonton-Yellowknife 
flights. Associated Airways wants to 
start an all-freight service on that north- 
ern route, heretofore a CPA monopoly. 





tops for 
wear... 


Allwood's density and 
surface hardness make 
it a material which 
you can depend on to 
withstand hard usage 
and rough wear. You'll 
find it in use now on 
work tables, typewrit- 
er stands, lab tables, 
kick plates, and X-ray 
tables. At the plant it- 
self Allwood is even 
being used as floor- 
ing material in work 
areas, Write for free 
technical booklets 


Simpson Logging Co., 
Seattle, Wash., are na- 
tional sales agents for 
Allwood. 


OREGON 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


BAKER, OREGON 








Ultrasonic 
REFLECTOSCOPE 
INSPECTION 


Dependable, non-destructive testing is often 
vitally important even though the need 
may occur at infrequent intervals or in- 
volve relatively few pieces. SPERRY IN- 
SPECTION SERVICE mokes Ultrasonic 
Testing economically available under these 
conditions You can hire a Sperry 
REFLECTOSCOPE and the services of an 
experienced inspection engineer whenever 
you need them .. . for any length of 
time from four hours up. 


You'll find this service ideal for periodic 
machinery inspections, testing shipments 
of raw materials, testing new or pilot- 
model products, periodic quality Some 
and countless other applications to elim- 
inate on-the-job failure of to prove and 
improve product quality. 

Almost any material can be tested; hidden 
defects are quickly ond dependably lo- 
cated in up to 30 feet and over of solid 
steel. Write now for complete information. 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
1910 SHELTER ROCK ROAD 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


(CD) Please put me on your mailing list 
for industrial Application Reports. 


() Have ao SPERRY Representative drop in 
when in the area. 


MATERIAL TO BE TESTED 
NAME — 
a / 
See - 
CO. ADDRESS ____ 
city —_ 
ZONE ___ STATE __ 
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Strikes Are on the Rise 


Thousands walk out in Canada, as business hesitates 


to grant wage boosts and benefits at a time when the eco- 


nomic future is uncertain. 


calm, and 
Increases, 


After years of relative 
round after round of wage 
management and labor have begun 
bumping heads in Canada. ‘The result 
is the largest strike wave since 1946. 

Last week, between 18,000 and 20, 
000 Canadians were idle—and_ several 
thousand more may walk out soon. Here 
are some of the trouble spots 

¢ Some 7,000 miners are out at 
northern Ontario and Quebec gold and 
base metal Some have been 
striking since mid-July. With strong 
backing from Canada’s branch of the 
United Steelworkers of America they 
are dug in for a long fight. 

e The Seafarer’s — International 
Union called 1,000 men out carly this 
month. Gloomy shipowners declare the 
strike may bring the “virtual end of 
the Canadian deep-sea fleet”; they warn 
that since the war, 270 ships have been 
transferred from Canadian registry be 
cause of high costs. 

¢ At Winnipeg, 700 workers at the 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., struck week 
before last. More may follow at other 
company plants 

Wages, working conditions, and 
union security are responsible for much 
of the present dickering. Workers want 
higher pay, pointing to a steady upward 
creep of living costs. Rents, for ex 
ample, are jumping; in September, On 
tario became the last province to wipe 
out rent ceilings. 
¢ Five-day Week—Recently, the fed 
eral government announced that its 
130,000 civil servants would go on a 
five-day work week. Now that cry is 
being taken up across the country. 
Union leaders are insisting that coop 
eration profits are continuing high, and 
that there’s room for a bigger slice for 
the workers. 

Most union leaders, that is. In Sep 
tember, the 150,000 nonoperating rail 
way employees surprised all of Canada 
by announcing that they would pass up 
a wage increase in 1954—for the first 
time in 20 vears. Last vear, they won 
big pav boosts—thev're almost on the 
top of the Canadian wage-rate heap 
and sav thev'll sit this one out 

I:mployers are hoping against hope 
that the railway lead will be followed 
by unions not vet heard from. And 
thev’re resisting wage demands more 
tenaciously. Behind that attitude, ap 
parently, lies uncertainty as to how 
long Canada is going to enjoy the post 
war bonanza. 


Miihies. 


e Wait and See—Businessmcn hesitate 
to tic themselves into new contracts un 
til they get a clearer glimpse of the 
future. As in the U.S., th mount 
ing speculation about a possible reces 
sion, or at least some sort of eptibk 
slowdown in Canada’s cconomic ad 
vance. 

This 
business’ hesitancy 
On the other hand, sign 
secm to point to a strong fourth quarter 
and a running start for 1954. Business 
men sccm a bit more optimistic than 
their U.S. colleagues. What they fear 
first and foremost, of cour 1 drop 
in business activity in the U.S. that 
would reflect itself in Can 


buted to 
hikes 


Canada 


certainly has conti 
about wage 





CANADA BRIEFS 





Rising consumer credit worrying 
some bankers and businc 
Ashforth, general managet 
Dominion Bank, says it 
Canada’s vulnerability to a collapse in 
consumer spending.” ‘Total outstanding 
now is over $1.7-billion, up 50% in a 
year’s time Meanwhile, retail 
sales are lagging a bit after chalking 
up an all-time record in the second 
quarter—$3.1-billion, a increase 
over 1952. 


mCcreases 


* 
Freight rates will be juggled next 
month. As of Nov. 15, basic rates in 
the West will be shaved 5%. But 
thev'll increase by 10% in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

* 


Drive-in theaters are multiplying, de- 
spite cold winters and second-run films. 
There are over 100 drive-ins now, and 
1952 box office receipts, just reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Standard m 


to dat 


jumped 32°. houses, 
with their best vear 


only a 9% gain. 


howed 


Chartered banks, long barred from 
mortgage lending by the Canadian 
Bank Act, will be allowed to enter the 
residential mortgage field next winter, 
provided Parliament approves. ‘The 
move, revolutionary for Canadian fi 
nance, is designed to “increase and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money 
for new housing,” according to Prime 
Minister St. Laurent. 
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Son the 


Fast engineering and construction 
schedules plus close cooperation from 
the client enabled this California plant 
to meet a pressing demand for alumi- 


num fluoride. 


By dividing work closely between co- 
ordinated project teams, Bechtel de- 
signs and builds rapidly—an important 
advantage to owners seeking early 
production from a new plant. 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Los Angeles « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ New York 


BUILDERS FOR INDUSTRY 








This is what we mean by 


RUGGED = 
CONSTRUCTION 
Tin: Surplus Problems Again? 


World Production and Consumption 


The design 
and construc 
tion of all 
Peerless Series 
6600 filing 
cabinets in 
corporates many exclusive features which 200 PRODUCTION 
assure you of rugged and depend- 
able performance 
Heavy, cold rolled steel is used through- 
out the entire cabinet all parts are 
arc welded or otherwise permanently 
secured without bolts, screws or other 
fastening devices which may work loose 
metal channel uprights are welded 


to each side to form single solid units 
which cannet sag or sway, even under ~ 


Thousands of 
Long Tons 


severe strain 

Consult your phone book for name of 
the Peerless dealer near you. Ask him 
to show you first hand why these CONSUMPTION 
Series 6600 units are in 
deed Grade A quality, built 
for long, hard service 


PEERLESS’ — Makers of top- 
quality metal office equip- Zs 
ment for nearly 25 years. ® 


PEER LES > 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 


6610 Hasbrook Ave Philadelphia 11. P« 
New York © Chicago * Dalias * Los Angeles 








MERCURY 


Data: Department of Commerce 


INDUSTRIAL 


TRAILERS Why Tin Takes a 


Standard and 
In war, there’s nowhere near enough  1eadv home in the U-S. strat tock 


Special Types tin in the world. But in peacetime, pile. Supply and demand 
——_ there’s too much. This combination of — balance, and prices held up 

{ extremes has kept the world tin indus This couldn't go on fore 
trv ina ferment for decades. Right now, It came to an end in the 
ee its posing some thorny problems both March with an announcement 
for the industry and for the U.S. gov U.S. government that, on | 
crnment as it tries to hammer out a of already existing contracts, t 
° tin policy pile objective would be filled 
2 lin prices went into a tailspin at year. That, coupled with tl 
the end of March, 1953. Since then, munist peace overtures around t 
thev've dropped about a third—some of March, lowered the boon 
»— 40¢ a Ib.—and most observers feel tin industry 
they'll sink further before thev level ¢ Built-In ‘Troubles—Overpro: 























ot Re sale eee off. Vhe trouble is casy to diagnose relation to current need 
equipped to meet your specific A bad case of oversupply has finally new to the industry; it’s beer 
requirements. Capacities from caught up with the industry with very few exceptions, for 
2000 Ibs. in Standard Type A-310 ¢ Thin Ice—World production has since the 14%20s (chart). S 
Trailers to 60,000 lbs. in heavy been way above commercial consump time, there’s more than 
duty models. Request Bulletins tion since mid-1948 (chart). But the — available. 

A-100 and A-999. surplus didn’t hang heavy on the mar Ihe trouble is that, from 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY | kct: during most of that time, all the  tegic point of view, most of 


4146 S. Holstead St., Chicago 9, tilinols extra tin that was produced found a the wrong places. Before W 
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Which is the RIGHT kmployee- 
~ Benefit Plan 
for 


Thousands of 
Long Tons 


200 


Surplus 
+ 


i 
YOUR COMPANY 


Deficit e A pension plan? 


e A profit-sharing 
plan? 


eA thrift or savings 





| ; ‘ plan? 
"500 «1952 em ..OR a combination of 


BUSINESS WEEK ; $ ft several plans? 





Tumble 


Il, about 80% of the U.S. supply of 
tin came from Southeast Asia. It was 


lost to Japan a short time after the Our practical experience in this field may be help 
war started; there’s a good chance that : 


Tue Nationat Crry ORGANIZATION has helped hundreds 


of corporations solve this problem successfully. 


5 . . ° 
it would be just as vulnerable in case ful to you in choosing the plan... or the combination 


of war with Russia. So in war, tin ? ? F 
ies ie ee Ee Sea aa all of plans. . . that is best suited to the particular condi 
metals for the U.S. Since 1939, stock- 
piling under the threat of war has 
payed on cutvemicly Guporiant part in PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 55 Wall Street, New York. 
the industry demand picture. You can 
ec this complex of factors in the 1 We act as trustee under employee-benefit 
sponse of tin prices to every shift in 
the world situation. 
¢ Price of Progress—Because it was so 
scaree, use of tin was sharply restricted ITY ir % a a ee & » a 4 
during World \\ ar Il. lect (] I) BANK | AR VERS ri S] COMI ANY 
was the rule, and every technological ere 
change that would save even bits of HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
tin was encouraged. This heritage from Te 
wartime is compounding the industry’s r 1, ’ WS i r 
oversupph saabinies now. Tin has THE \ WELLAR UE ( i ) i NK Ot NEW YORK 
tshed 181. 


simply not participated in the huge war Herat 


tions existing in your company. Write or telephone our 


plans and as agent for individual trustees 
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finds water-— 


ComiTuude.. 


... but industry can’t count on a divining rod to find dependable sources 
of cooling water for processing plants. In fact, cooling is such a vital link 
in production that dependence can’t be placed on wells and rivers that 


come and go with Nature’s whims droughts, floods and freezes. 


You can, however, always count on a Marley cooling tower to save 
more than 95% of the water you are now using. By recirculation, a Marley 
cooling tower makes each gallon of water do 

its job over and over again. In effect, it pays 


your water bill 29 days each month. 


So if a positive water supply is one of your 
problems, see the nearest Marley Applica- 
tion Engineer. He's “America’s Number One 
Water Conservationist,” an engineering 
specialist who will gladly share his knowl- 


edge for your benefit. 
ENGINEERING SALES OFFICES IN SO CITIES 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 





“, .. in 1941, industry hit 
on the electrolytic method 
of making tinplate . . .” 


TIN starts on p. 148 


and postwar industrial expansion in 
the U.S. This country’s consumption 
of the metal was 11% lower in 1952 
than in 1939. 

Technological progress has had an 
impact on the most important singl 
usc of tin—as a coating for thin stecl 
to form tinplate. Before the war, all 
tinplate was produced by dipping sheets 
of stecl into molten tin—the hot dip 
method. But you can’t mtrol th 
thickness of the tin coating with this 
mcthod—and the then standard tin 
plate had much more tin than was 
necded for most uses 

Then in 1941, industry hit on the 

clectrolytic method of making tinplate. 
Under this setup, much thinner coats 
of tin are possible, and the thickness 
of the coat can be controlled to tailor 
the tinplate to its final use. War and 
carly postwar scarcity of the metal gave 
a tremendous impetus to this new 
method; by 1952, 68% of all tinplate 
produced in the U.S. was clectrolytic 
tinplate. Irom the point of view of 
conservation, this was a triumph. But 
you can see what this development ha 
done to tin demand by comparing two 
statistics: (1) The U.S. produced 62% 
more tinplate in 1952 than in 1939, 
and (2) U.S. use of tin for the pro 
duction of tinplate fell 25 in that 
period. 
e Losing Ground—Th« lectrolytic 
method for making tinplate is the big 
gest blow to commercial demand for 
tin, but it is by no means the onh 
one. U.S. use of tin in solder is down 
9% since 1939; in babbitt metal, it’s 
down 20%. ‘Tin’s market in collapsible 
tubcs and foil, once a major one, 1 
almost completely lost to aluminum 
and lead 

the only major market where tin 
has made any headway since 1939 is 
in bronze and brass. Here consumption 
of tin is up a substantial 171 making 
this the second-largest market for the 
metal now. 

e Plotting Production—N: industry 
likes to cut back production in line 
with consumption. But it’s particularls 
dificult in the case of tin. Most of 
the tin mined in the world comes from 
cconomically underdeveloped areas. In 
the majority of these, there are few 
alternate sources of emplo nt. And, 
heavily de 


in most, governments ar 
pendent on tin for revenu So pro 
duction tends to stay up even though 
prices fall. 

Various international contro] schemes 
were tried, prewar, as a solution to the 
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problem. In 1931, the International 
Tin Committee was formed by the 
governments of the major tin-produc- 
ing countrics. At the time, stocks of 
tin were high and prices were declining. 
Ihe committee instituted a system of 
production quotas; for several years pro 
duction was kept below consumption 
and stocks dried up (chart, page 145). 
Several buffer stock schemes—with the 
committee buying tin when prices de 
clined and selling when they 
were also tried, with varying degrees 
of success. 

In 1946, under general agreement 
that a surplus of tin would eventually 
develop, the International Tin Study 
Group was formed. Membership in 
cludes both producing and consum 
ing countrics (prewar international 
tin groups were made up only of pro 
ducers). ‘The group has been mecting 
periodically since then, and periodically 
it forecasts a burdensome surplus ot 
tin. 

In October, 1950, at its suggestion, 
a United Nations Tin Commodity 
Conference was called to discuss a con 
trol agreement. All the major producing 
countries and many of the consuming 
countries supported the idea. But the 
U.S., the leading consumer, thought 
an agreement would be — premature 
(this was a few months after Korea) 
and nothing much was accomplished 

Pressure for an agreement has been 


TOSC 


building up again since prices started 


dropping this vear, but the U.S. so far 
has remained cool. The entire: field of 
this country’s foreign economic policy 
—including the question of international 
commodity agrecments—is being studicd 
now by a Presidential commission. So, 
although the U.S. has agreed to recon 
vening the U.N. Tin Commodity Con 
ference in November, it did so with 
the advance warning that it cannot be 
committed to any decisions that may 
be reached. Even so, the market stead 
icd noticeably on the news that the 
United States had agreed to the 
ference. 
¢ Smelter Question—The Administra 
tion faces another big problem with 
respect to tin. It has to decide what 
to do with the government-owned tin 
smelter in Texas City, ‘Tex 

lin Processing Corp. built the 
smelter for the Reconstruction binance 
Corp. in 1941, and has operated it 
continuously since April, 1942. ‘The 
smelter is the largest in the world, and 
the only major one in the western 
hemisphere. It supplied the lion’s share 
of U.S. requirements, military and 
civilan, during the war; in 1952, even 
with production at a postwar low, it 
produced the equivalent of half the 
total U.S. consumption of primary tin. 

However, it is. extremely cxpensive 
production. From the first, the major 
part of the ore it used came from Bo- 


Con 
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livia. Bolivian ore 1s of a much lower 
grade than eastern hemisphere ores; it 
is difficult and expensive to smelt and 
refine. In the carly 1940s, the U.S. 
was all too happy to have a source of 
ore, even low-grade, that was relatively 
close and dependable. In fact, the ‘Texas 
City smelter was specifically designed 
to handle large quantitics of low-grade, 
as well as high-grade ores. 

Now, the U.S. no longer needs the 
lexas City production. Since August, 
1952, private importers have met in- 
dustry needs. With the stockpile objec 
tive due to be filled by March, 1954, 
the problem is whether to keep the 
smelter running. You can sce that won't 
be casy to decide from a rundown of 
the factors involved. 
¢ Ramifications—If the smelters 
down, it might well take close to a 
\car to reactivate it. A smelter in this 
part of the world proved invaluable in 
the last war; it’s good insurance against 
another emergency. 

Perhaps more important, the Bo 
livian government depends on tin for 
some 80% of its revenues. It needs 
aollars urgently to buy food. With tin 
in oversupply (and without an inter 
national agreement that would cut pro 
duction proportionately im all) coun 
trics), Bolivian ore would be the first 
to lose out, simply because it’s so ex 
pensive to work, Without ‘Texas City 
there isn’t cnough low-grade smelting 
capacity in the world to take care ot 
the Bolivian output. 

Those in favor of keeping the ‘Texas 

City smelter open point out that the 
U.S. is spending billions of dollars in 
CCONOTNIC aid all OVCI the globe. In 
this case it’s at least getting tin for its 
money. If buying Bolivian ore will 
keep the country from going Com- 
munist, they then by all means 
Iet’s buy it. 
«Short Run and Long Run—Thicy 
won their point, at least partially, in 
midsummer, when the U.S. agreed to 
buy 10,000 tons of ore from Bolivia. 
The U.S. said that it didn’t need the 
tin, but that it was buying to help 
Bolivia. At the same time it offered 
Bolivia more aid to develop its agri 
culture and make it less dependent on 
tin. The tin contract runs through 
March, 1954. 

Any long-term decision to keep the 
smelter running would have to be ac 
companied by a decision on what to 
do with the tin. The RC, or what 
ever agency takes over the smelter when 
the RFC goes out of next 
June, can’t just keep on accumulating 
tin. The U.S. stockpile is no longer a 
customer (although, of course, stock 
pile objectives could change). And it’s 
not hard to imagine what would hap 
pen to the price of tin if the RFC 
should start to sell its stocks on the 
open market. 
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business 


YOUR OWN 
BUILDING 
COULD BE 
“FALLING 
PART” 


Only close inspection will show whether driving 
penetrating rain and severe weather have been 
corroding metal, disintegrating brick and mor- 
tar, destroying plaster and interior decoration. 
Check up for yourself or 

let our trained field engi- 

neers check up for you. 

25 critical (some hidden) 

places must be closely 

inspected. 

50,000,000 square feet of 

structural surface have 

been protected by Horn 

materials and methods. 

Our “Know how" can 

easily save you thousands 

of dollars. And remem- 

ber you can handle 

remedial water-proof- 

ing work as mainte- 

mance expense yet 

increase your actual 

building valuation. 


OUR SERVICE CONSISTS OF 

® Technical surveys 

© Experienced crews 

© HORN materials 

© Guaranteed results 

© National operations 

© Nationally known 
references. 


HORN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BUILDING RESTORATION 
REMEDIAL WATERPROOFING 


Get the Horn “Check-Up" Chart for the 
FREE! use of Building Owners, Building 
© Managers, Architects, Engineers, Supts. 
of Maintenance. 
Sages eee ee SS FSF SF&F HH Peewee 


CONTRACTING DIVISION BWS3 

A. C. HORN CORPORATION, Long Island City 1, M. Y. 

O Please send me free the Horn ““Check-Up”’ 
Chart to heip locate damaged structural! areas 
in our buildings. 

O Send your field engineer to make a Horn 
inspection. 


Typical buildings 
restored by 


ovr methods 


Name —— 





Address 
City 





State— —— 








DIVISION OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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thing we eat, wear and 
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It is 
impossible 
to multiply 

muscle power 
without 
tools. 


Management's re- 
sponsibility is to 
provide the latest 
and best tools to 
create adequate 
wealth for all. 




















The Road To Plenty Is 
Paved With Tools 


It is human nature to want more 
comfort, more leisure, more enjoyment, 
more years of life. This requires a plen- 
teous supply of food, shelter, clothing, 
medical facilities and luxuries. 

The U. S. has proved that this road to 
plenty is paved with “tools”. We have 
only 7% of the world’s people but al- 
ready produce and use one-third of the 
world’s goods and services.” The only 
way this could be accomplished was to 
use more mechanical energy, more and 
better “tools”, per capita than the rest 
of the world. The chart above portrays 
the importance of the “tools” in the 
material welfare equation. 

This greater use of “tools” is the end 
result of our free enterprise system. No 
other system ever made it possible .. . 
and every other conceivable “system” 
or “ism” has been tried at one time or 
another in history 

* * . 

It government will not tax away a 
fair return on the “tool’’ owner's invest- 
ment, if labor will not block ever- 
increasing use of more and better tools 
and if management, under these con- 
ditions, will continuously replace obso- 
lete and worn out tools, there is no limit 
to the material welfare the people of 
this country can enjoy. 

* . * 

One of the most widely used types of 
machine tools is the contour-cutting 
band machine. 

¢ It cuts everything including metal, 
wood, plastic, glass, stone, rubber, 
cloth, paper, asbestos. 

e It cuts thick or thin material. 

¢ It cuts to any shape, or straight. 

¢ It cuts direct to a layout line. 

e It cuts faster than other machin- 
ing methods. 


*Source: Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago 
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¢ It utilizes 18 different types of cut- 
ting bands having saw teeth, knife 
edges, diamond edges, files and other 
cutting surfaces. 

e It is the most versatile machine 
tool in the world. 

e It is an original development of 
The DoALL Company. 

The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, will demonstrate a band ma- 
chine in any plant on any job, free of 
charge. DoALL also sells, through a 
network of 38 Sales-Service Stores, pre- 
cision surface grinders, gage blocks, 
cutting tools and hundreds of metal- 
working necessities. 


TYPICAL DoALL Band Machine in use 


for cutting structural steel. 


DoALL 


FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin 
boards: “Why Living Improves in Amer- 
ica”, a 17” x 22” wall chart, without adver- 
tising matter. 

THE DoALL COMPANY 
254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 





Cost of Coffee... 


. .. boosted by July 
frost in Brazil, may go down 
again because of changes in 
export policy. 


There isn’t an awful lot of coffee in 
Brazil. So when a frost hit the major 
producing areas of Parana and Sao 
Paulo over the July 4 weekend, both 
spot and future prices for green coftce 
on the New York exchanges jumped. 

Original estimates of the damage to 
the 1954-55 crop (the one most affected 
by the frost) have been watered down 
considerably since July, and prices, too, 
have come down somewhat. But a fairly 
substantial—and much needed—increase 
in production had been expected from 
this crop. The frost means that instead 
of yielding more coffee, Brazil’s total 
crop will yield an estimated 1-million- 
1.5-million bags less. 
¢ Overconsumption—Since the end of 
World War II, world consumption of 
coffee has been ahead of production 
with the difference out of 
stocks. Brazil’s carryover (from one crop 
year to the next) has dropped steadily 
from 15-million bags in 1947 to 3-mil- 
lion bags in 1952 and 1953. In such a 
tight situation, the market reacts im- 
mediately to news of every change in 
the long-term suppl; 

Since July, first wholesale, and then 
retail, prices for roasted coffee have gone 
up some 3¢ a Ib. If green coffee prices 
hold at their current level, more in- 
creases are sure to come 
¢ Policy Problems—But prices may not 
hold at their current level. The market, 
right now, is reacting to still another 
kind of news—a change in Brazil’s coffee 
export policy. This is the second such 
change in Brazilian policy within the 
year. 

' Before last August, coffee exporters 
had to convert all their dollars to 
cruzeiros at the official of 18.36 
cruzciros to the dollar—which gave them 
roughly half as many cruzeiros as they 
could have gotten at the free rate. In 
August, Brazil announced a new policy 
fixing minimum export prices for coffee. 
Exporters had to convert their dollars 
at these minimum export prices at the 
oficial rate, but anything they got 
over the minimum could be converted 
at the free rate. This meant that ex- 
porters could get morc for 
their dollars they they 
wanted to, the fewer 
dollars. 

e Reaction—Three things happened: 
The cruzeiro price for coffee in Brazil 
went up somewhat (most agree this 
was the prime purpose of the change 
in policy), the dollar price to the U.S. 
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Re ee ne ee 


A thread of advent 
our production line 
our research de partmen 


our engineering and om 


For generation 
a proprietary it 
In transportatior 
an interest that 
railroad car loadit 
saving railroad 
millions of dollai 
that has solved ti 
and truck and bus heating 
and ventilating problems 
and provided improved 
and economical! 
storage battery separator 
an interest that turned to making 
aircraft parts and cargo t 
equipment, shelter heate 
stampings and rocket motor bodie 
and other devices for the milit: 
an interest that has helped 
many companie th 
product development and 


custom manulacturing problems 


We not only take 
quality product 
we take an inters 
solve customers’ problem 
We'd like to talk about 
Evans Products Company 
De pt. B-10, Plymouth, Michigan 
Plants at Plymouth, Mich.: Coo 
and Roseburg, Ove > Vanco 


PHODT 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment 


Automotive Heaters + Parts & Stampings 


Douglas Fir Plywood + Battery Separators 


Dimension Lumber & Wood Products 





went down a little, and the free rate 
of exchange firmed for cruzciros, as 
more dollars were turned in for ex 
change. 

Coffee prices stabilized at a level high 
enough so that exporte! ivcrage I 
turn worked out to about 20.44 cru 
zeiros to the dollar. 

Now Brazil has liberalized this pol 
icy. At midweek, the latest word was 
that coffee exporters will be getting 
23.38 cruzeiros for each U.S. dollar 
This will almost certainly mean a 
somewhat lower dollar price for coffee; 
one trade source estimates that, on the 
basis of this change, prices will be 
down 3¢ to 4¢ a Ib. when the mar- 
ket finally settles. 





COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





West German purchase of 1,850,000 
bu. of wheat from Turkey came as a 
sharp disappointment American 
wheat exporters, who had pe ted to 
fill nearly all of West Germanv’s r 
quirements. Reports that English mill 
crs have found ‘Turkish wheat. satis 


Contractor Ups factory for milling seem to put ‘Turkey 
solidly in the picture as a mpetitor 
Output 3000% for the world wheat market 


* 

American Crawlers lift a “forest” in ' ' Stocks of zinc on Sept. 30 stood at 
minutes for Griffith and Dyal, Florida 141,494 tons, the highest in over six 
wood contractors! It used to take a whole % 
crew 10 hours to load a flatcar with 
pulpwood logs. Now, American 375 


years. They were 87,160 tons at the 
beginning of this year. Zinc prices have 


Cranes do the ich ia 20 minueo--30 been falling steadily since June 1952: 
times faster than before! they have dropped almost 50% during 
Timber trucks carrying 23/4, cords of the stretch. The industry mostlv blames 
pulpwood each are emptied in two easy imports, sharply higher than last year, 
lifts by one American Crawler. A second for the big stocks and low prices. 
American 375 swings a huge concrete e 
block whose ee side bumps the logs The Agriculture Dept., in its Septem- 
“se ya a £ 125 flatc ber report, predicted that 1953 crop 
. BR an average oO atcars a 
week, American Crawlers play a vital ™ “Sen output will be the third largest on 
part in boosting volume for the nearby A ” i record, exceeded only by 1948 and 
St. Regis Paper Company at Jacksonville. }952. The corn crop is estimated at 
The loading speed and power needed for this operation is typical of American 3.2-billion bu.; some officials have said 
Hoist equipment! Designed to speed work and cut costs, American products that a crop of more than 3-billion bu. 
may be the answer to your production headaches. If your business is such that of corn would mean marketing quotas 
factual, on the job stories would be of interest to you, mail the coupon below , 
and we will send you copies of the American Crosby Clipper regularly. a 


" : National marketing quota of 10-million 
e e bales of cotton for next year—a 36% 
merican O1STt decline from the 15.6-million bales pro- 

duced this , year—was_ proclaimed by 

. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra ‘Tl. Ben- 

and DERRICK COMPANY son. Farmers will vote Dex 15 on 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSeS whether to accept the quotas, and 


next year. 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER: 

Also, send information on the following equipment: 

— Hoists — Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Wire Rope Clips 


Name ‘ Title 
Firm 


as 


acreage allotments. Benson said the 
guotas “will mean a very severe adjust- 
ment, with a heavy impact on the 
economy of the Cotton Belt.” 
* 

The supply picture for aluminum is 
easing rapidly, as production mounts. 
Independent fabricators will be able to 
get 101-million Ib. of primary alumi- 
num in the fourth quarter, as against 
90-million Ib. in the third 














City __ State Send coupon today! 
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Costs come down 


T 
Worx WITH figures costs any business too 
much without the automatic thinking of the 
Friden Calculator. In caleulations for payroll, 


e 
© 
invoicing, inventory, taxes, every figure chore... with 
the fully automatic Friden performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions than 
any other calculating machine ever developed. 


Automatic thinking ability inherent in Friden 
design saves expensive human time and makes this e 1 
Calculator simple to use without special operator ext ra thin 
training. Be your business big or small, conven- : 
tional or specialized, you'll be money ahead to 
figure on a Friden! 


- 
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W/% ; 
“LEE, JS . 
oe a bl 44 he ay’ 4%, t.. ““ 


~] oie Bees 


of American Business 


Call in the Friden Man near you and let him demonstrate some of the time 
saving applications of Friden figure-thinking in your business 
that can pay back the cost of this Calculator quickly, Friden sales, instruction 


and service available throughout the U.S. and the world, rFrtpeNn CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 


applications 


: YOU'VE NEVER SEEN A CALCULATOR DO WHAT THE FRIDEN CAN! 


,. 
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© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine 





Enter this Lyon Den 
with Confidence 


=. 


e There are two big reasons why your 
Lyon Steel Equipment Dealer is a good 
man to know. 

First, a highly diversified 
line of more than 1500 stand- 
ard Lyon items enables him 
to meet the varying needs of 
business, industry and insti- 
tutions—better. (A very few 
typical Lyon products are 
shown below.)* 

Second, he’s a source of 
sound counsel in getting the 
most out of steel equipment 
in terms of savings in time, 
labor and money. 


*Lyon also has complete de- 
sign and production facilities 
for special contract work. 


FACTORIES IN... 

AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 
1010 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Illinois 


Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 





STEEL EQUIPMENT 


for BUSINESS- INDUSTRY - INSTITUTIONS 
TEEL KITCHENS for THE 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 





Faster Road, Bigger Jam 
SAN FRANCISCO -—-California’s 


highway engineers drew 
abuse early this month wh 
mental trafhe jam crown 
opening of the newest link 
shore I’reeway. 

The freeway is a long-t 
that eventually will give 
work in San Francisco high 
to a whole chain of “bed: 
in San Mateo and Santa Cl 
as far south as San Jose. ‘J 


tion of it, from below Sout! 


cisco to just inside city lim 


ished several years ago. ‘Th 


mile, $9-million link bring 
into downtown San Franci 


Within a couple of hour 


new link was opened, trafh 
flowing freely, had ground t 
to-bumper halt along thx 
miles (picture, above). The 
turned out, was that the n 
been opened before all th 
been completed. 

The red-faced engineet 
quick recovery. Within 24 
had improvised enough tem 
to drain off the heavy com: 
as fast as it flowed nort! 
peninsula suburbs. 


Happy Ending 
COLUMBUS, 0.-Tw: 


struction projects that hav 
ing here are Sears, Roch 
new $17-million retail store 
mail-order plant, and th 
Spring-Sandusky Traffic | 
part of the city’s planned 
expressway system (BW 
pl30). For a long whik 
that the city couldn’t have 


torrent of 
1 monu 
the gala 


in the Bay 


n projcct 
pk who 
d acces 

towns 
count 
first sec 

San Fran 

ts, was fin 
new two 
it almost 

O 
ifter the 

instead of 
bumper 

hole two 
nuuble, it 
road had 
<its had 


taged a 
ours they 
rary exit 
ter trafhe 
ird from 


1ajor con- 
n pend 
& Co.’s 
| regional 
+-million 
rchange, 

million 
Nov.1’52, 
ippeared 


both—that 
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The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Miles Avenue unit, Cleveland, Ohio Note 
ited are the five newly 
indardized Buildings, repre 
senting a onal 101,000 square feet 


Below is ground view of the Luria installation 


=~, “ ‘es _* 


Another Industrial Leader 


chooses 


LURIA Standardized Buildings 


Luria puts the permanence and flexibility of CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES into your 
expansion program... without sacrificing the advantages of STANDARDIZATION 





Standardization provides the high speed, low cost 
answer to today’s building problems, of course. But 
Luria standardization brings you complete freedom 
of design and architectural treatment, as well. There 
is practically no limit to the way Luria stand- 


ardized units can be integrated with your present 


structures... or “‘custom-designed”’ for your new 
projects! And every Luria installation is engineered 
to meet the most exacting building code require 
ments. To know more about these and the many 
other advantages of Luria Standardized Buildings, 


contact your Luria representative today. /t pays. 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ¢ District Offices: ATLANTA e PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C, 





How many tankfuls of gasoline 


does it take to fill a stadium? 


Proud dads, old alumni (not acting their age) and just plain football 
fans... they’re all headed for the kickoffs these crisp fall days. 


‘Thousands and thousands of gallons of gas are being pumped along 
such busy football routes as Detroit to Ann Arbor, Sacramento to 
Berkeley, Chicago to South Bend, New York to Cambridge. And it’s 
the tank trucks that keep the pumps full... that make it possible 
for you and millions more to drive to the big game. Oil companies 
make special arrangements during the football season to supply 
their stations with extra fuel. 


It’s ail part of the services performed by the tank truck industry 
which annually transports not only 33,000,000,000 gallons of petro- 
leum but millions of gallons of other bulk liquids—everything from 
molasses to monofluorotrichloromethane. 


Our great fleet of nearly 16,000 for-hire tank trucks is an im- 
portant part of America’s indispensable trucking industry which 
moves two-thirds of the nation’s total commercial and agricultural 


t age. 
onnage If you've got it—a truck brought it! 


SYP American Trucking Industry Wenesws bo” 


158 





it would have to choose bet n them 
Last week city, county, and Sears of 
ficials finally got together; the city will 
get both projects after all 
¢ Obstacle Course—Sears’ site is at one 
corner of the proposed interchange; 
two legs of the expressway would go 
past the Sears buildings. Early this year 
Sears asked for access roads at grade 
level, and for traffic lights on the ex 
pressway to help traffic get to and from 
its plant. If it couldn’t have these, it 
said, it wouldn’t build the plant 

County planners balked. If traffic 
lights were installed, they said, it 
would no longer be an expressway—and 
that would invalidate the bonds already 
issued for its construction 

A preliminary compromise — was 
reached, and an engineering firm was 
hired to design cloverleaf entrance 
and exits, to smooth trafic flow to and 
from the plant without traffic lights 
Only trouble with that was that thes« 
accessways will cost $1.1-million extra 
The whole thing almost fell apart again 
over the question of whi ould tak« 
care of that little item. Last week, after 
several months of bargaining, that 
hurdle, too, was cleared. The county 
will pay $458,000 as its share of the 
costs, the state $442,000, and Sears 
$200,000. 


Updates 
OAK RIDGE, TENN. —Private 


ownership in this “Atomic City,” for 
merly completely government-o\ 

is progressing by leaps and bounds 
wasn't until this past January that the 
Atomic Energy Commission cleared the 
way for the first privately owned hom« 
in the city (BW —Jan.31°53,p126). Last 
week AEC gave the go-ahead for a $3 
million business center to be built and 
operated by private enterp Che 
center, which has been under discu 
sion for 34 vears, will include a theater 
a bank, a post office, a full-scale depart 
ment store, and some 35 smaller stores 
Construction will start early next vear 


SAVANNAH —When American 


Cvyanamid Co. announced it uld drill 
wells to get 6-million gal. of ra day 
for its proposed new titani dioxide 
plant here, a good man dent 
objected strenuously (BW —Sep.5'53 
pl21). They said thev u to have 
plenty of water, but that their tabl 
had been dropping. steadil r since 
1936, when Union Bag & P Corp 

and later other paper manufacturer 

opened plants here. The City Council 
hired geologists to survey tl tuation; 
they reported that the Cvan | plant 
would have verv little « t on the 
water table. Next dav—despit trong 
letter of protest from Union Bag itself 
—the council gave Cvanamid the go 
ahead 
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PRESSURE PROCESSING 


1 IN oo « whoever uses it in their 
production is a customer or potential customer of H-P-M 











AVIATION 


that vast, ever-expanding industry continually seeking 

new boundaries of speed, distance, altitude and 

payload to conquer is another field in which 
H-P-M All-Hydraulic Presses play an important role. 


As a matter of fact, you'll find the biggest names® in the 
aircraft industry on H-P- M’s customer list. And, the industry's 
confidence in H-P-M is reflected by the fact that the big 
majority of giant 5000 to 7000 ton hydraulic presses, 
purchased by the aircraft industry, are H-P-M’s. 
We are proud of the contributions H-P-M All-Hydraulic 
Presses have made in solving specialized production prob- 
lems of the aircraft industry. Pressure processing and 
H-P-M may be able to play a profitable part in your 
production so, why not make it a point to 
‘talk shop” with an H-P-M engineer today? 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 


1000 MARION ROAD e@ 


COMPANY 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A 





Inland’s unique size and location give customers a 
distinct advantage: the opportunity for prompt and 
clear answers to your urgent problems. Management, 
mill and sales people are close to each other. They 
can sit down face-to-face and work together to reach 


quick decisions affecting you. 


< P INLAND STEEL COMPANY 38 South Dearborn Street ° Chicago 3, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Davenport, Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, New York 
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Now, more than ever, the East-West struggle is in the hands of the 
diplomats. 

Western statesmanship—initiative, flexibility, imagination—will be 
called upon to the limits of its resources in the coming months. 


The surprise foreign ministers’ meeting in London this weekend is 
trying to prepare the ground for the diplomatic battle of wits to come. 


Dulles, Eden, and Bidault are hoping to: 


¢ Put final touches on a reply to the recent Soviet note on Germany. The 
West may make some concessions here, try to force Moscow to put up or 
shut up. 


* Resolve, if possible, the matter of face-to-face talks with Malenkov; 
deal with the mushrooming speculation about a “guarantee” of Russian 
security. 

* Meet the sudden, ugly crisis in Trieste. The West was taken aback by 
the violence of the Yugoslav reaction. Somehow, Tito must be appeased. 


There’s little danger that the Trieste business will flare into shooting 
between Yugoslavs and Italians. 


Moreover, Yugoslavs insist they'll have nothing to do with Soviets 
“mediation attempts.” Though this is Yugoslavia’s first break with its 
new-found Western friends, Belgrade can hardly turn back to Moscow now. 


At stake in Trieste, however, is the new Balkan alliance linking 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. There’s also the problem of the West's 
strategy in the Mediterranean. 


A continuing cold war between Italy and Yugoslavia would make any 
kind of Western strategic cooperation there impossible. 


London and Washington, though determined to stick by their Trieste 
decision, are casting about for a face-saver for Marshal Tito. 


They will probably grant his demand for a full-dress conference of inter- 
ested parties. They may promise, among other things, that Zone B of the 
territory is to remain permanently in Yugoslav hands—a guarantee of 
Belgrade’s western borders against Italian expansion. 


That, of course, will enrage the Italians, who insist they must have all 
of Trieste. 


A compromise must be found. History shows that sooner or later 
Balkan hatreds erupt into violence—and war. 


Once more, Secretary Dulles and his colleagues will propose a Big Four 
foreign ministers’ meeting to talk about Germany. 


This time, the Western note will concede a willingness to widen the 


agenda beyond Germany. And it probably will contain in broad outline 
ideas for guaranteeing Soviet security (BW-Oct.10’53,p161). 


Secretary Dulles, doubtful that the Russians are willing to talk, may 
propose that the West bait the hook with this gimmick: announce that the 


foreign ministers’ meeting on Germany is coming off anyway, whether or 
not the Russians attend. 


If they don’t show, so the logic goes, the world will at least know who 
is obstructing peace. 
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On the issue of direct, informal talks with Malenkov, Churchill and 
Eden may have some special information for Dulles. Washington, you’l! 
remember, is dead set against such a meeting now. 


It’s best to discount London rumors that Sir Winston plans to go to 
Moscow alone. But everyone is puzzled by the phrase in his speech last 
weekend that spoke pointedly of Britain’s “growing influence” with Russia. 


They wonder if Britain has learned something important in regular, 
diplomatic conversations in Moscow. Informed Londoners can’t escape the 
feeling that Sir Winston may produce an ace from his sleeve when he meets 
Dulles alone. 


Ace or no, it’s worth-while keeping this in mind amid mounting hopes 
for a deal with Russia: What does the West have to bargain with? 

A bargain, remarked the London Economist last week, requires “some 
give as well as take.” Can we guarantee the borders of the Soviet satellite 
empire? What becomes of our moral commitment to liberation then? 
Will any German ratify permanent Soviet control of Germany’s captured 
eastern lands? Could Washington ever agree to a neutral Germany, after 
all its efforts to tie it to the West? 


Years, dangerous years, may go by before there’s any basis for a 
settlement. 


Some influential French leaders agree that there’s no hope for a 
German settlement with Russia now. So they want to put their chips on 
a Big Five meeting—with Communist China. 


They think that perhaps the Far East should have top priority; there, 
at least, exists some possibility for achieving a limited agreement with 
China over Korea and Indo-China. 


If there could be some relaxation in Asia, say these Frenchmen, it 
might spread to Europe. 


Right now, tension is high in Korea. Syngman Rhee still threatens 
to renew the war; the Allies are disagreed over India’s role; the political 
conference remains a will-o’-the-wisp. 


Last weekend brought a ray of hope, to be sure. The Chinese agreed 
to a sort of “preliminary” political conference at Panmunjom. Apparently 
Peking wants to keep the truce alive. 


No one is sure just what, besides propaganda, the Chinese hope to 
gain from such a meeting. But the U.S. is going along, for the present 
It may be the nearest thing we have to the promised Korean conference— 
and it could go on for months. 

—_— = 

British investors have lagged far behind Canadians and Americans 
in Canadian oil development. It’s only recently that they have been able 
to put dollars into Canadian natural resources at all (page 140). 


Now the titan of British petroleum, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., has made 
its first big investment in Canada. After a year of scouting, AIOC has pur- 
chased a $5-million, 23% interest in Triad Oil Co., Ltd., Calgary. 


That interest may rise to 50% later. Meanwhile AIOC will appoint 
some directors, send technicians to Triad. Its output is small now, but the 
company has valuable exploration concessions in Alberta and the Williston 
Basin area. 
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If your life hung by a thread 


Most of us don’t have to be as cer- 
tain of the bolts we buy as this 
experienced mountain climber. The 
eyelet on which his climbing rope 
is hooked is held in the rock by an 
expansion unit driven by a *%’ 
UNBRAKO Socket Head Cap Screw. 


If you were as careful, you’d never 
order any screw but an UNBRAKO 
when you need a first-rate fastener 
to produce a first-rate product. 


UNBRAKOs are made by SPS of 
Jenkintown, originator of socket 
head cap screws and the world’s 
largest manufacturer of them. Even 
a casual glance at an UNBRAKO— its 
knurled head, its uniform hex 
socket, its smooth shank and pre- 
cision threads—convinces you it is 
a close tolerance fastener of the 
highest quality. 


It takes more than a casual glance, 
however, to understand where an 
UNBRAKO gets its strength—as high 
as 160,000 to 180,000 psi. 


The answers lie in the fact that it is 
made of heat-treated alloy steel; that 
the threads are fully formed to main- 


tain continuous grain flow and pre 
vent shearing; and that even such 
minute details as rounding the crest 
and root of the threads to eliminate 
flat, sharp points are not overlooked 


Your life may not depend on an 
UNBRAKO, but the life of your prod 
uct may. UNBRAKO Socket Head 
Cap Screws are available from 
industrial distributors everywhere 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Che Vad Ufat : A START FOR THE | 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


’ 
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A fine harbor, a free port, and freedom from communism draw traders of the Western world... 


Hong Kona: | 


More than once during t ontinu 
ing discussion of East-\V t trad 
Americans have been led t ieve that 
the Crown Colony of H Kong ex 
ists solely for the purp f trading 
with Red China, and tl ts British 
masters are waxing fat perou 
in the exchang¢ 

Two wecks ago, the St 1 report 
on trade with the Sovict helped to 
put Hong Kong’s tradin; tion into 
clearer perspective BW —QOct.10'53. 
pl50). Only a fifth of I Kong’s 
$1.2-billion world comm n 1952 
said the report, was wit mmunist 
China. Even now, wit truce im 
Korea, that trade doesn’t c to be 
a great deal morc 
¢ Outpost—T rade, larg: ll, is not 
the only importance of Ilong Kong 
since Mao _ ‘I'se-tung t through 
China. In the city burn the f world’s 
last lights on the mainl f China 
As in West Berlin, the p of Hong 
Kong have learned to lis the razor’s 
edge—and not think mu ibout 
it. 

lor the most part, th too busy 
with business. Hong Kor till the 
most important trade and t hipment 
point in the Far East. It ortance 
to non-Communist Asia ing all 
the time. Because so untrics 
are plagued by internal st govern 
ment indecision, econ yheaval, 
Hong Kong stands out oasis of 
political and financial st tv—a_ free 
port with splendid har! torag¢ 
facilitics, low handling ( and 
rock-solid banking and in house 

Morcover, Hong Kons th a li 
tening post and an advert nent for 
the free world. Over 2-1 persons, 
mostly Chinese, live and k there. 
Since the fall of Chiang K k, Hong 
Kong has opened its doors to almost a 
million refugees. If the Iv wert 

THE STREETS of Hong Kong swarm with a polyglot population—Chinese, Indian, ost, they would be lost. And among 
European, American. Mostly, they tend to forget the Red menace at the borders. the refugees are some of t ost able 
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. . . and China’s refugees to... 


Too Busy to Be Frightened 


brains of non-Communist China, many 
of them young people, American- 
educated, pathetically planning and 
hoping for return to their homes 

¢ Back and Forth—Each day, too, sees 
around 300 Chinese coming and going 
between Hong Kong and China. Many 
report on what’s going on behind the 
bamboo curtain; many sav something 
when they're within China about free- 
dom as it exists in Hong Kong. 

It’s not hard to see why Hong Kong 
is dear to the British: It is one of the 
most beautiful cities of the Far Kast. 
It reminds visitors of San Francisco 
The urban area of Victoria, capital of 
Hong Kong island, runs up a steep 
hillside; from ‘The Peak, an Asian edi- 
tion of ‘Telegraph Hill, vou can watch 
a busy harbor and hustling streets 

A ferry-voyage away from the island 
is Kowloon, the industrial center on 
the mainland peninsula. Between Kow- 
loon and the Chinese frontier are the 
“New Territories,” hilly and mostly 
barren land but with a few market 
towns and factories. Without Kowloon 
and the New ‘Territories, whose lease 
runs out in 1999, Hong Kong island 
couldn’t exist. Its drinking water, for 
one thing, comes from the mainland 
area. 
¢ Trading—IHong Kong’s economic life 
has traditionally consisted of the ex- 
change of the Far East’s raw materials 
for U.S. and European manufactured 
goods, with a heavy concentration on 
China trade. But since the arrival of 
communism, with its sweeping reorien- 
tation of Chinese trade to the Soviet 
bloc, and the Korean War, with its re- 
strictions on Western trade with China, 
the pattern is changing. 

For example, Hong Kong's exports 
to China dropped from $255-million 
in 1950 to $91-million last vear. And 
while the trade has been increasing so 
far this vear, as the Chinese indicated 
more willingness to purchase the goods 
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that the West was willing to sell, there 
is no sign that it will ever return to 
what Hong Kong businessmen would 
like to think of as normal. 

Now, for the first time in its history, 
Hong Kong is becoming a manufactur- 
ing center in its own right. A spec- 
tacular expansion of local industry has 
taken place, accounting today for 25% 
of Hlong Kong’s exports. There are 
2,000 registered factories, producing 
rubber goods, leather products, hard- 
ware, textiles, plastics, paints, matches, 
flashlight batteries. There is a_ lively 
shipbuilding and repair business, with 
200 firms registered. 

Along with the legitimate industries 
is a burgeoning counterfeiting business, 
which takes naturally to the free-wheel- 
ing atmosphere of an open port. More 
than one irate U.S. manufacturer has 
found imitations of his product, trade- 
mark and all, flowing out of Hong 
Kong’s countless lofts (BW—TJul.4'53, 
p95). 
¢ Shifting Focus—More and more of 
Hong Kong’s products, and its im- 
ports are going to non-Communist Asia. 
While China’s share of Hong Kong 
exports has dropped to 18%, and its 
imports to 22%, the colony’s trade 
with Indonesia has risen from 5.5% to 
18% of the total; with Thailand from 
2% to 8%; with Formosa from 3% 
to 7%. 

Nonetheless, China trade 1s vital to 
Hong Kong’s existence—for the one 
simple reason that its food comes from 
the mainland. Hong Kong businessmen 
are chafing under the United Nations 
embargo on strategic goods shipments 
into China. The British authorities 
in Hong Kong, egged on by Washing- 
ton and London, have cracked down 
hard and the rules are strictly enforced 

Ihe enforcement sometimes leads to 
incidents; as a result Hong Kong’s 
borders with China have a hostile and 
tense air about them. There are no 
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official relations between Hong Kong 
and the Chinese authorities, and border 
incidents are handled by British police. 
¢ Tricky Problem—Sir Alexander Gran- 
tham, Governor of Hong Kong, has a 
sticky administrative and diplomatic 
job. He must deal firmly with mainland- 
sponsored incidents, on the border or 
in the colony proper, without provoking 
trouble. He has to deal with the eco- 
nomic burden of homeless, jobless 


Iness perk- 
He has 
inside 


refugees. He must keep bu 
ing, and uphold the embargo 
to keep an eye on Communists 
the colony. 

I'he Red influence ther 
in the last two vears, but 
unions it remains considerable. No one 
in Hong Kong entertains illusions about 
the Communist capacity to take the 
colony, by internal insurrection or by 
bald aggression from the mainland. 
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Will Wool Tariff Go Up? 


1941 to 120-n ! in 


The ‘Tarnff Commission this week is 
working on the hottest tariff case that 
has confronted the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration since it took office—a plea for 
an increase in the wool import duty. 

At stake are (1) the whole network 
of reciprocal trade agreements 
tiated by the U.S. since the war, (2) the 
Administration's efforts to liberalize 
Western trade, and (3) the future of the 
U.S. wool growing industry 

Here’s what has brought the prob- 
lem to a head 

e The domestic wool clip has 
dropped from 210-million Ib. (scoured 


nego- 


basis) im 
1952 

¢ Imports now sup -thirds 
of domestic consumption 

¢ Despite talling don 
the Agriculture Dept. ha 
a 100-million Ib 
the price support program 

e Synthetics have it into the 
demand for wool. In 1949 ol mad 
up 17° of tne total irel 
consumed, synthetics 22 By 
wool had dropped to 15 
were up to 23% 

Protagonists in the 
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fibers 
1951, 
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tariff fight have 
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used these facts to back up their case 
in the hearings held by the Tariff 
Commission last month. At that time, 
the Commission had before it a peti- 
tion by the U.S. wool growers asking 
it to recommend a special 15¢-a-lb. 
fee on top of the present 25¢ tariff on 
imported apparel wool. (Only apparel 
wool is involved since carpet wool isn’t 
produced in the U.S. and comes in 
duty-free.) Section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act requires that the 
‘Tariff Commission recommend addi- 
tional protection if it finds that im- 
ports are interfering with the wool 
price support program. 

Here is how the parties argued their 
Case: 

The wool growers said that falling 
prices, rising costs of labor and trans- 
portation, and shrinking pasturage have 
exposed them to slow strangulation by 
forcign competition. They cited the 
declining wool production figures. 

The Agriculture Dept. sided with the 
growers, arguing that imports were 
interfering with the price support pro- 
gram. As long as annual production 
runs under 360-million Ib. on an un- 
cleaned basis, the department has to 
support the price of wool at 90% of 
parity. And it says that the growers 
have been storing their wool with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. because of 
sagging prices and compctition from 
abroad. But the department wants to 
reduce its backlog by 40%, and on 
Sept. 1 it cut wool prices by 10% to 
get stocks moving. 

Wool manufacturers opposed the in- 
crease, saying that a tariff boost would 
lift domestic wool prices. As the manu- 
facturers sce it, competition from syn- 
thetics, not rising imports, is the main 
cause for the wool growing industry’s 
decline. A price increase now, they 
say, might cause wool to price itself 
out of the market. To the claim that 
imports are interfering with the support 
program they reply by pointing to esti- 
mates which show that 75% of this 
year’s clip is already in the hands of 
private industry. 

The New England manufacturers 
are the most outspoken opponents of 
a tariff increase. Many of their mills 
are relatively old, and not easily adapt- 
able to weaving synthetics. So they 
would stand to lose the most from a 
wool price increase. 
¢ Reaction Abroad—This is the first 
time the manufacturers have found 
themselves openly on the other side of 
the fence from the growers. ‘They're 
getting powerful backing from abroad. 
A half dozen nations have warned the 
State Dept. of the international reper- 
cussions. 

Australia, for example, has _threat- 
ened to withdraw from the General 
Agreement on ‘Tariffs and Trade under 
which many U.S. reciprocal trade 
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agreements have been negotiated, if the 
wool tariff goes up. 

That would set off a chain reaction 
around the world. The British would 
be forced to reinstate the Common- 
wealth preference tariffs for Australian 
wool. That in turn would probably 
lead other Commonwealth producers 
to demand compensation—an_ increase 
of duties on imports competing with 
their products. Such a move by Lon- 
don would be certain to lead to retalia- 
tion by other nations. 
¢ Free World—A tariff increase would 
also produce intangible consequences. 
Most of the trading nations of the 
free world have pinned their hopes 
for achieving an expanding world econ- 
omy on some liberalization of U.S. 
trade policy. A unilateral duty increase 
on one of the major U.S. imports could 
dash the freer trade idea. 
¢ Line of Policy—The debate has spe- 
cial significance this year because it 
is seen abroad as a test of the foreign 
trade intentions of the Administration. 
A line on this will come when the 
newly revamped Variff Commission 
makes known its views. 

President Eisenhower has made two 
controversial appointments to the six- 
man commission—Joseph E. Talbot and 
W.E. Schreiber. Talbot is an admitted 
high tariff man. Schreiber’s back- 
ground as a career employee in the 
Agriculture Dept. indicates conserva- 
tism on tariff matters but he has yet 
to be tested in his new role. 

The odds are that the commissioners 
won't line up on. straight high-low 
tariff lines. Regional background may 
influence the decision as much as 
philosophical conviction. Edgar B. 
Brossard, the conservative Republican 
chairman of the commission, hails 
from Utah, and Commissioner George 
I’. McGill is a Democrat from Colo- 
rado—both leading wool growing states. 
lalbot, on the other hand, is from tex- 
tile manufacturing Connecticut. 

The new rules of the Tariff Com- 
mission add doubts as to the outcome. 
Congress decreed this year that the 
commission could recommend _ tariff 
increases by a three-three vote, scrap- 
ping the majority requirement of the 
past. This might tip the scales in 
favor of the additional wool duty. 
¢ Report—The Commission is waiting 
for a special report from the Agricul- 
ture Dept. titers making a ruling. 
Washington expects a decision soon, 

The President can dispute the Com- 
mission’s findings. If, however, he 
agrees that the imports are interfering 
with the support program, he is re- 
quired by law to take action to reduce 
them—although not necessarily — the 
measures recommended by the commis- 
sion. He might impose, say, a quota on 
the volume of imports instead of a 
duty increase. 
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British Guiana Backfires 


New constitution designed by British to groom colony 
for self-government gave the local Communist party an open- 
ing. The upshot: The British were forced to crack down. 


The temperature of the ugly situa 
tion facing Britain in British Guiana 
(BW—Oct.10°53,p162) went up severdl 
degrees this week. 

About 6,000 of the Caribbean 
colony’s sugar workers went out on a 
strike called by the People’s Progressive 
Party to protest Britain’s action last 
weck in suspending the colony’s consti- 
tution and sending ships and troops to 
maintain order. In addition arsonists 
burned 13 acres of sugar cane. 
¢ Communist Threat—Britain moved 
in Guiana when it came to the cone 
clusion that the PPP, which has been 
running the colony under the guidance 
of a British governor since the consti 
tution went into effect last April, is 
actually the instrument of an inter- 
national Communist plot to gain a foot 
hold on the South American continent, 

This discovery is likely to alter 

Britain's plan for constitutional de- 
velopment in its colonies. It will also 
alert the U.S. to the Communist threat 
in the Caribbean and Latin America. 
And it gives an unwelcome black eye 
to Britain’s new colonial policies. 
e Backfire—Until last week British 
Guiana was one of several British 
colonics being groomed for self-govern- 
ment and eventual dominion status. 
The process, a delicate one, is working 
out in some areas—Africa’s Gold Coast 
is an example. But in British Guiana it 
backfired. 

The clectorate that got the vote last 
spring was hungry and highly illiterate 
—casy meat for Communist get-rich- 
quick slogans. This was clear in the 
cflect of promises of a house, car, radio, 
and sewing machine if the Communist 
PPP won the election. It did win, and 
a sewing machine agency was stampeded 
after the clection by voters who took 
the promise to heart. They got no ma- 
chines, just more promises of a better 
day if the British would get out and let 
the PPP rule in its own way. 

By clecting the PPP to office, the 
votcrs of British Guiana became the 
first in the world to put an out-and-out 
Communist party into power in a free 
clection 
e PPP—The PPP is pretty much the 
baby of one man and his wife—Cheddi 
and Janet Jagan. Jagan is an East 
Indian who came to the U.S. in 1936 
to study dentistry at Northwestern. He 
became indoctrinated in the Com- 
munist party, and met and married 
Janet Rosenberg who was also active 
in party organizations. In 1944 thes 


returned to British Guiana and formed 
the PPP. Both made several trips be- 
yond the Iron Curtain, and when 
British Guiana’s first election rolled 
around they were ready. 

The PPP was the only really na- 

tional party in British Guiana at the 
time of the election. Most of the other 
partics were shaky affairs sct up just 
before the election. With this ad- 
vantage, the PPP got just over 50% 
of the popular vote, won 18 of the 24 
clective seats in the House. Under the 
new constitution, this permitted it to 
appoint six ministers to rule under the 
governor's guidance. As head of the 
majority party, Jagan became boss of 
this executive council. 
e Into Action—At first British policy 
was to support the Jagan regime 
despite advice to the contrary from the 
U.S. Then events began that finally 
forced Britain to change its mind. The 
party introduced legislation that would 
have subverted education to PPP in- 
doctrination. Another bill would have 
given it control of the polic« 

Next on the agenda came efforts to 
take over the labor unions. A strike was 
launched on the sugar estates; it all but 
paralyzed the country’s economy and 
slowed imports to a trickle. Then the 
party pressed for legislation that would 
have forced employers to recognize 
unions set up by the party's labor 
minister. 

At this point, Britain moved in. It 

suspended the constitution, and sent 
over two frigates, a cruiser and 700 
troops. And a commission has been set 
up to survey the situation. There's also 
bound to be a big discussion in Parlia- 
ment. ‘The Labor party questions the 
need for what it considers a drastic 
move, wants to know if 10 Downing 
St. has some information that it’s keep- 
ing under its hat. 
e Next Step—The commission will find 
the situation thorny. But at least two 
things are clear. If Britain wants a 
democratic local government in British 
Guiana it has to build up a party to 
replace the PPP. Best bet is the Na- 
tional Democratic party, which now 
holds two seats in the House. This 
party is made up mostly of professional 
men and moderate, anti-Communist 
labor leaders. 

Britain will also have to do some- 
thing about Guiana’s anemic economic 
situation. It will be a tough job, and 
will require a lot of outside capital. ‘The 
U.S., anxious to rid the hemisphere of 
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communism, can probably be counted 
on for some help. 

Given the capital, British Guiana has 
the basis for a healthy economy. Its 
underdeveloped (and in some cases un- 
explored) forests are full of strategic 
mctals—bauxite, manganese, columbite 
—and gold and diamonds. ‘The colony 
already produces 23.8% of the world’s 
bauxite, and experts figure its resources 
of that ore have been barely touched. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


John E. Peurifoy, a high State Dept. 
official under the ‘Truman Administra- 
tion, is the new U.S. ambassador in 
Guatemala, one of the most. ticklish 
diplomatic posts in the Americas. I-ven 
as his appointment was announced last 
week, Guatemala was taking some new 
potshots at U.S. investments there: 
(1) It seized the International Railway 
ot Central America during a strike, 
and (2) ordered an affiliate of American 
& loreign Power Co., Inc., seized three 
months ago, to pay a thumping 100% 
wage boost. 

« 
U.S. Defense Dept. is moving fast on 
Spain. This week it chose four U.S. 
cnginecring firms to supervise construc 
tion of air and naval bases there. Leader 
of the group is Metcalf & Eddy, of 
Boston, which built the Air Force base 
at Vhule, Greenland. ‘The others: Fred- 
eric R. Harris Inc., New York; Pereira 
& Luckman, Los Angeles; and Metz & 
Dolio, of Chicago. 

. 
World’s largest Scotch whisky maker, 
Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, bought 
New York's National Distillers Prod 
ucts Corp.’s Scotch whisky subsidiary, 
‘Train & MelIntyre, Ltd., of Glasgow. 
National Distillers got 2-million shares 
of Distillers Co. stock plus cash. ‘Total 
transaction involved about $7-million. 
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Does the Moon Cause Madness 7 
Se 


Transfiguring the landscape with its unearthly radiance, the 
bright light of the full moon has disturbed troubled sleepers 
for centuries. For this reason our ancestors, who found expla- 
nations in the natural forces for things they could not under- 
stand, blamed the moon for producing madness. 


Because it’s hard to dispel ideas once universally accepted, 
the belief in moon madness still clings in remote parts of the 
globe. In the same way, antiquated ideas and methods still 

hold on to retard progressive 
ness in Industry. Adhering to 
the slower methods of casting 
or cutting from solid, when 
parts can be produced more 
economically on modern Clea: 
ing presses, is a case in point 


Why not examine your man 
ufacturing methods with an eye 
toward improved production 
using up-to-date press meth 
ods? We welcome the chance 
to discuss your problem with 
you. Get in touch with Clearing 
Machine Corporation, today, 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6487 WEST 65TH STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


FEL ULLY eageses 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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Massachusetts 


I nvestors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
116" Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 22 cents a 
share, payable October 
26, 1953 to shareholders 
of record at the close of 
business September 30, 
10534 This dividend is 
entirely paid out of div- 
iden«s and interest 
reevived by the Trust 
on tte investments 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
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tives - the readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK - then tell them through the 
Business Services. 
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THE MARKETS 


Pre-Korean Level = 100 


In the ‘‘KOREAN MARKET”’ capital 
goods stocks eutgained the 
Y consumers’ goods shares... 


i8) 


. .. And in the 
‘1953 BREAK” they’ve 
held up better, too. 
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Data. Stondard & Poor's Weekly Stock Indexes. 


Now, Will the Trend Shift? 


shares are already show 
pain. Durable goods, thi 
best performers, have lost 
of their former edge o 
goods all through the gi il rise of 
athe market that has foll ts record 
1953 low last month 

¢ Rock Bottom—\lor re Wall 
Strectcrs are beginning t nk that 
the consumer goods shar now the 


For a long time a favorite piece of 
Wall Street advice was: Buy capital 
goods stocks. So far, it has turned 
out to be pretty good advice, especially 
if you did the buying rather early 

If pre-Korea prices are taken as 
yardstick, capital goods as a group have 
far outpaced consumer goods shares in 
the frequently hectic markets that fol 
lowed the outbreak of the war. ‘The 
chart above shows that better buy. This school h yme solid 

e Capital goods shares rose higher arguments. Its support m that 
and faster in the bullish Korea market = many consumer goods stocl ive fall 
of 1950-1952. en so low that it would t 1 com 

ein the “bear” market that has — plete collapse of the « to push 
followed, the capital goods have held — them any lowe: 
onto more of their earlier gains. Quite possibly this a ound 

Now, it looks as though the situation But it’s a good idea to 1 iber that 
will change in the months ahead. early this year a good peopk 
e Agreement—Despite the wide differ- in the Street also said that t of con 
ences of Opimion among cconomists On sumer goods shar ersold.” 
the business outlook for 1954, there is Anyone who took their ad to buy at 
still pretty wide agreement on two — that time would have lost | irt. Vor 
points (page 62 example: Celanese Corp. of America 

¢ Even the most optimistic proph- — started off in 1953 3 clow it 
ets admit that there will probably be at = Korea market high. Sin 
least a moderate drop in industrial ac- fallen off as much as 64 
tivity next vear. Distillers Corp. was off 4 

e'‘The downtrend, will have a_ year began, is now off 54 Merck & 
much sharper impact on heavy goods 
than on nondurable items 

It’s obvious that evervone in the mar 
ket has been taking these factors into 
consideration. Indeed, the heavy goods 


till the 
100d deal 


OonsulMic! 


n it ha 
National 


hen th 


Co. was down 36 to start the vear. 
and has kept on sagging t 
¢ Some Drops—Anothic: 
sider is that not all of th 
stocks have been doins 
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past few months. It’s quite possible 
fhat some of them are in the same 
oversold position that is claimed for 
the consumer goods group. ‘To cite a 
few: New Jersey Aine is now at $43.50, 
down from a bullmarket high of $83.75; 
Anaconda Copper is at $30, down from 
$55.75; Underwood Corp. is at $34, 


down from $58; Oliver Corp is around 
$9, down from $18.50. 

What this all adds up to is that if 
you want to buy some of these “over- 
sold” issues, pick them solely on their 
own merits. Don’t buy them just be- 
cause they are part of an allegedly de- 
pressed group. 


Investment Trusts Reshuffling Holdings, Too 


The investment trusts, as well as in- 
dividual investors, have been doing con- 
siderable reshuffling of their portfolios 
this year. That’s Wall Street's report. 
And it’s confirmed in the tabulation be- 
low. Compiled by Vickers Brothers, 
this lists the trusts’ 50 favorite common 
stock holdings at midyear and also com- 
pares their popularity then with that 
enjoved in earlier times. 

According to the table (based on the 
portfolios of 177 open- and closed-end 
trusts with assets exceeding $5-billion), 


Rank by Market Value 

Dec. June Dec. June 
31, JO, 5, 30, 
1951 1952 1952 1953 


1 Amerada Petroleum 
2 Standard Oil (N. J.) 
4 d Continental Oi) 

5 ; International Paper 
15 E. I. du Pont de Nen 


9 General Electric 

7 5 B. F. Goodri« 

6 Texas Co 

10 Standard Oil (Cal.) 
3 Gulf Oi 
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12 Union Carbide & 
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utility, chemical, electrical equipment 
and tobacco shares rose in the trade’s 
esteem during the 1953 first half. Si- 
multancously losing favor in varying de- 
gree were the oil and natural gas, rail, 
rubber, metals and mining, auto and 
merchandising groups. 

The two most favored individual 
first-half purchases were du Pont and 
American Tobacco. Among those show- 
ing the greatest drop in popularity dur- 
ing the same period were Chrysler and 
Montgomery Ward. 


Varket Trusts Shares %, of 
Value Owning Held Issue 
Millions) Shares (Thousands) Held 
$78 29 483 
45 72 643 1 06 
42 63 761 7 81 
9 63 783 & 80 
9 06 418 92 


70 547 
49 541 
$2 675 
55 676 

768 
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465 
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560 
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346 
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975 
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629 

96 
631 
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289 
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281 
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BIG COAL STOCKPILES and the fact that industry is definitely cost-conscious play a big part in shaping . . . 


hat Lewis Will Demand 


Since carly August, the big question 
in labor relations has been a hardy 
perennial; What will John L. Lewis do 
this year? 

‘The question is still unanswered. As 
always, Lewis has kept his own counsel. 

Still, clues to the coal prospects can 
be found now. ‘They indicate: 

¢ ‘The United Mine Workers will 
probably serve demands on mine op- 
crators in the next two to three months. 
But critical bargaining will be delayed 
until after the first of the year, to pro- 
tect the miners’ Christmas carnings. 

e Lewis is well aware of the na- 
tional economic situation, so the de 
mands will be conservative in compari 
son with the past. UMW won a $1.90 
a-day raise last fall, bringing daily pay 
up to $18.65. There will be no such 
high goal this year. 

eNo matter what the demands 
are, they will be resisted by many op- 
crators. The southern group has 
warned UMW that “another wage 
boost would put some coal operators 
out of business. Others . . . would be 
forced to go nonunion to. survive.” 
There’s also opposition in the North 
to anv new concessions. 

Lewis could have served bargaining 
notices as carly as Aug. 1, 60 days be- 
fore the carliest possible termination 
date (Oct. 1) for coal contracts negoti- 
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ated last year. He is supposed to have 
actually had a preliminary set of de- 
mands ready about them. If so, he did 
not find it strategic to present them. 

There are no signs that Lewis is in 
any more of a rush now than in August. 
People close to him say they “expect” 
nothing much in the way of bargaining 
developments “for some time to come” 
—cxcept, possibly, a few private mect- 
ings with major operators to discuss 
“common problems.” 
¢ No Pressure?—There are many rea- 
sons why Lewis is moving slowly to 
convene his wage-policy committee and 
drop the first shoe. 

Phe coal fields, and _ particularly 
southern mines, reflect no real pressure 
from UMW’s rank-and-file for contract 
changes. Miners are not working full 
time. They are apparently more inter- 
ested in maintaining their limited daily 
earnings than in precipitating a crisis. 
Few have reserves for a strike. 

That’s just a part of the picture. 
Coal stockpiles are high, an estimated 
77.9-million tons above ground at the 
end of August—cnough to supply in- 
dustry normally for 45 to 60 days. Pro- 
duction has been running high, at a 
rate of about 35-million tons a month. 

The above-ground reserve of coal is 
a little smaller than the 83-million ton 
reserve a vear ago, but the reserve may 


example, 


go further than last year. For 
ywn a bit 


the steel industry is slowing d 


(page 27). 

Quite obviously, Lewis i 
the big stocks—and consciou 
implications. ‘Tough deman 
be pressed while coal stocks arc 
¢ Memorial—Past — expericn 
proved that Lewis has way 
down coal piles. UMW contracts per 
mit union-designated “memorial peri 
ods” of up to 10 days. Lew ould call 
miners out of the pits for some such 
period, to lower stockpiles and at the 
same time dramatize the impact of a 
coal stoppage. 

But would such a halt | 
strategy enough to offset the lo 
It’s doubtful that Lewis, and top union 
aides, would think so. The objections 
that miners would have to quitting the 
pits are only part of the reason. 

An increasing amount of coal is be- 
ing produced by non-UMW miners. 
The high cost of UMW-mined coal 
(including the 40¢-a-ton rovaltv for 
UMW /’s welfare fund) has switched a 
lot of coal orders to non-UMW mines. 
Some steel companies reportedly find 
it cheaper now to buy coal from outside 
mines than to produce it themselves at 
“captive” mines. Under these circum 
stances, a UMW “memorial” stoppage 
might hurt rather than help the union, 


aware of 
of their 
cannot 
big. 
have 
f whittling 


1elp UMW 


t wages? 
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by spotlighting the fact that at least 
part of industry’s coal needs can be 
met despite a UMW stoppage. 

So UMW appears more than ever 
vulnerable this year. 

These factors explain why UMW is 
likely to come up with more conserva- 
tive demands—more conservative from 
UMW’s standpoint, at least. Earlier 
this year Lewis reportedly was consider- 
ing a new kind of wage deal in the coal 
industry: one that would stick profitable 
mines with a substantial pay hike, re- 
quire less-profitable mines to boost 
wages by some smaller amount, and let 
marginal mines go scot-free until their 
lower-cost production makes them 
profitable (BW —Jul.4°53,p104). 

This may show up in UMW de- 
mands as a bold move to cqualize coal 
output between big-production “cap- 
tive” mines and the marginal group, 
which includes many in the South. To 
at least some in UMW, the demand 
looks strategic this year when: 

¢ Steel companies clearly will be in 
no hurry to grant new UMW demands. 
They are far more interested now in 
scrambling about for ways of reducing 
the price of steel than in bargaining on 
wage demands that would raise labor 
costs—and inevitably prices. 

e Southern bituminous operators, 
through Joseph E. Moody who heads 
their Southern Coal Producers Assn., 
are planning to press for some wage 
differential that would help them re- 
cover lost markets. 

In recent years Lewis’ divide-and- 
conquer strategy has been to negotiate 
settlements with more-profitable north- 
erm “captive” operators, and then force 
the southern group to meet the terms. 
The reverse strategy might be used this 
year—if northern operators really fight. 
¢ Possibilities—Lewis and UMW have 
also talked of a need for shorter hours 
of work (a six-hour day instead of cight) 
to relieve unemployment. To the men 
in the coal fields, this is something far 
more tangible than the reported Lewis 
plan to equalize production. It’s a 
major discussion topic at every UMW 
district conference. 

Moreover, recent reports on the 
financial condition of UMW’s welfare 
fund fortify indications that the union 
wants another increase in the welfare- 
fund royalty—from 40¢ to 50¢. 

It’s possible, even probable, that un- 
less there is a real change in coal eco- 
nomics in the next few months, Lewis 
might settle for these two things. This 
would let Lewis claim a raise compara- 
ble to pay boosts in other industries. 

Would employers accept these terms? 
Northern operators might—if the pro- 
duction-cqualization plan isn’t pressed. 
Southern operators would hardly accept 
them without a fight unless the produc- 
tion-equalization plan, designed to give 
them a cost differential, is included. 
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Minimum Wages... 


. . . on federal contract 
jobs pile up headaches for 
new labor secretary. Texas 
case looms first. 


The Eisenhower Administration’s 
second Secretary of Labor—businessman 
James P. Mitchell (page 25)—already 
has problems piling up before him. One 
of the first demanding his attention is 
the controversial “wetback” question 
involving imported farm labor. But 
that’s only a beginning. 

Other problems, and probably more 
troublesome ones, involve government- 
required minimum wage rates on fed- 
cral contract jobs. 
eIn the Middle—Two statutes, the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and 
the Davis-Bacon Prevailing Wage Law, 
give the Secretary of Labor authority 
to determine the minimum wage that 
must be paid by contractors on federal 
projects. Inevitably, this plumps the 
labor secretary down into the middle of 
hot disputes between management and 
labor. 

The latest of these involves an appli- 
cation of the Davis-Bacon act in Texas, 
one of several instances in which gen- 
eral contractors and some government 
procurement agencies say there’s been 
improper application of the law. 
¢ Pipes and Pay—The day after Martin 
P. Durkin became Secretary of Labor 
last January, the Dept. of Labor ordered 
a contractor on the $37-million West 
Dallas (Tex.) housing project to use 
AFL plumbers instead of semiskilled 
pipelayers to lay underground pipes. 
This more than doubled wage costs for 
the job since the Dallas scale for 
plumbers is $2.61 an hour, for pipe- 
layers $1.25 an hour, 

The order, signed by former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright just 
before Durkin was sworn in, said it 
was the “prevailing practice” in the 
West Dallas area for plumbers to lay 
underground pipe. Earlier, the late 
Maurice J. Tobin, who preceded Durkin 
as secretary, O.K.’d use of pipelavers on 
the job, at the lower rate of pay de- 
spite AFL Building Trades Council pro- 
tests. 

The Public Housing Administration 
protested the Wright reversal of ‘To- 
bin’s original ruling. The protest got 
nowhere with Durkin. Now it’s going 
to be pressed again, before Mitchell, as 
part of a campaign against the forced 
use of more expensive skilled craftsmen 
on jobs that semiskilled workers can 
handle outside building lines. 
¢ Congress—If Mitchell turns down the 
protests—and possibly even if he doesn’t 
—agitation will be renewed at the next 
session of Congress to make Davis- 
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When you get your shipping 
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WHY DO PEOPLE BUY? 


A Close Look at Selling—the Great Un- 

solved Problem of American Business 

By the Editors of FORTUNE © 270 pp., $3.50 

Festune’s report on the state of selling in 

America—packed with making 
selling a more live and 
resultful force in your or- 
ganization. Concerned not 
ao hOmuch with canvassing 
and closing sales as with 
what makes the sales 
wheels go ‘round, What 
are business men do- 
ing and not doing — to 
make a real force 
in the eco Why are 
conditions what they are 
today in many aspects of 
selling’? Fortune's articles 
—one of the biggest hita in 
the magazine's history — 
tell why in expanded form 
in this new book, 
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Bacon wage determinations subject to 
court review. Congress took this step 
this year to curb the authority of the 
labor secretary under the similar Walsh- 
Healey act—which covers wages paid for 
goods manufactured for the govern- 
ment. 

¢ Pressure—Meanwhile, 
some Walsh-Healey 
Unions, particularly CIO’s ‘Textile 
Workers Union of America, want min- 
mum pay on government work pushed 
higher by directives from the secretary. 
Employers are strongly opposed to any 


Mitchell 


problems, too. 


faces 


further increases by fiat, and are resist- 
ing by legal maneuvers. 

Durkin cautiously avoided issuing any 
controversial wage-hiking orders; as a 
labor man, he got only mild criticism 
(from TWUA president Emil Rieve) 
for this policy. 

Mitchell will be under fa 
sure from unions for new 
and probably from employ 
to any further Walsh-Heal 
Preventing an open squabb! 
ably take all of Mitchell’ 
labor relations skill. 


more pres- 
orders— 
Oppose d 
directives. 
will prob- 
hard-gained 


TRUCKS ON FLAT CARS would revitalize railroad shipping, say rail unions i 


Pressing for Piggy Back 


Engineers and trainmen see chance of more jobs. 
And the teamsters show signs of easing their opposition. 


Railroad engineers and trainmen 
want the railroad industry as a whole to 
get going on “piggy back” freight serv 
ice—the movement of loaded truck trail 
ers on railroad flat cars (BW—Sep.12 
"53,pl10). The limited 
to a few roads. 

Latest prodding came from the en- 
gineers’ chief, Guy L. Brown, and the 
trainmen’s president, W. P. Kennedy. 
The officials this week predicted that 
expanded piggy-back service would 
revitalize the nation’s transportation 
system. At the same time Kennedy 
criticized railroad management for its 
lack of enthusiasm about back 
an attitude in large part due to a wari 
ness of anything that might help the 
trucking industry. 

e Number of Jobs—It looked like a 
clear case of man bites dog. Unions, 
usually chary of technological change 
lest it cut down on available jobs, were 


service 18 now 


piggs 


such 
ison 


back 


more 


in the unaccustomed role of urging 
change on industry. But the re 
was beautifully consistent igen 
freight service—which calls fo 
trains—means more jobs for t 
On the other hand, piggy back could 
also mean fewer jobs for truckers, and 
Dave Beck’s teamsters ha from the 
start been a bitter foe of whole 
idea (BW —Aug.9’52,p100 vhile, 
it looked as though trainm ind team 
sters would row openly on the issue. 
But the teamsters are com und to 
i cautious second thinkiny eration 
piggy back. Although it 
over-the-road_ truck run 
more pick-up and deliver 
e “Peace” Talks—Because of this, the 
teamsters have had liminary 
mectings” with the trainmen to see if 
satisfactory solutions can be ked out. 
Meanwhile, the teamsters are archly 
taking a “wait and see’’ attitude. 


ibmen. 


nto long 
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makes 
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Joint Action... 


...in aircraft bargaining 
gets a trial run in negotiations 
with North American Avia- 
tion in California. 


Current negotiations between North 
American Aviation, Inc., and United 
Auto Workers (CIO)—now reaching the 
critical period—are being watched more 
closely than usual by the industry 

UAW and its erstwhile rival in the 
industry, the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL), are working for the 
first time under a mutual-assistance 
agreement (BW —Jun.20°53,p169). They 
have set up a West Coast I[AM-UAW 
coordinating committee to exchange in- 
formation on collective bargaining 
covering 200,000 employees in South 
em California plants during the rest of 
this vear, and are committed to other 
joint action. 

This is a first step toward what both 

unions say might eventually be a joint 
bargaining program. So obviously the 
successes and failures of this trial pro 
gram look important to every aircraft 
management. 
e UAW Dickering—So far, IAM has 
staved in the background in North 
American negotiations—the first of the 
fall bargaining in Southern California 
aircraft plants, and the probable pattern- 
setter for the rest of the West Coast 
industry. UAW is the kev union at 
North American, and is out to win the 
same wages for aircraft workers that 
UAW auto workers now get (BW- 
Aug.8’53,p122) along with severance 
pay, a full union-shop clause, cight 
paid holidays, and other fringes. 

North American 1s resisting these de- 
mands, which it claims would cost a 
“prohibitive” $90-million a vear. It 
offered wage increases and other ben« 
fits worth, it says, $14-million a year. 
UAW turned down the offer, and local 
members voted a strike. 

Present North American-UAW con- 
tracts covering about 33,000 of the 
company’s 54,350 employees run out 
next week 
¢ IAM Contracts—IAM is kept bricfed 
on UAW-North American negotiations 
while it is bargaining, on its own, with 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., and is getting set 
for negotiations with Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

IAM wants a 10% increase (about 
18¢ an hour) in wages and fringes from 
Douglas. The union’s demand at Lock- 
heed is for a 12% raise and fringe 
gains. IAM ran into  trouble—and 
strikes—in Lockheed and Douglas bar- 
gaining a year ago (BW-—Sep.20'52, 
p!42). 
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In this complete handling system, Farquhar Black Velvet ROLL-FREE gravity con 
veyors first move cases of empties to bottle washing machine. After bottles are 
washed, filled and capped, they are stacked in the cases, which have now moved 
to operator at left. The filled cases are then moved out to storage by conveyor, 
passing over empties moving in to be washed. 


NLY with Farquhar’s line of so you know it’s got to be good! 

Black Velvet ROLL-FREE grav- What's more, ROLL-FREE convey- 
ity conveyors do you get the assurance ors give you the maximum strength of 
of longer, trouble-free service that spells _ rigidly cross-braced steel frames... yet 
real economy through the years! That's are light in weight to assure ease of 
because every wheel, roller and bearing handling. They’re available in straight 
in Black Velvet ROLL-FREE convey- and curved sections, to fit any install- 
ors is treated with a special processto ation requirement. When you need grav- 


resist rust and corrosion...to keep ity conveyors, be sure to specify 
moving parts turning smoothly when’ Farquhar Black Velvet ROLL-FREE 
conventional conveyors fail. This pro- conveyors. Our engineers will be glad 
cess is the same penetrating treat- to assist you, at no obligation! 


ment that withstands the 24-hour salt A complete line of standard 


spray test as prescribed by government Farquhar ROLL-FREE conveyors 
specifications for certain weapons used without the Black Velvet treat- 
under the most severe field conditions, ment is also available. 
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—showing Roll-Free tine, specifica- 
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_.. Then Police Clamp Down 


The smouldering rivalry between the 
ousted International Longshoremen’s 
Assn. and AFL’s new dock workers’ 
union flared up on New York docks this 
week, bringing a concentration of 1,000 
policemen, including many mounted 
officers, to the piers. 

The skirmish, first on the New York 
waterfront since ILA’s ouster (BW— 
Oct.3'53,p172), resulted from a move 
by the new AFL union to work a pier 
closed by a strike of “Tough Tony” 
Anastasia’s Brooklyp members of the 
old ILA. AFL longshoremen finally 


Violence Flares on Piers .. . 


2 


succeeded in taking the picr jobs 


police standing by. 

Meanwhile, a federal court 
a 10-day antistrike injunction against 
the old ILA for the full 80-day period 
allowed under the ‘Taft-Hartley act 
(BW—Oct.10'53,p164). The court also 
(1) ordered Anastasia and other ILA 
officers to show why they should not 
be held in contempt of the T-H strike 
ban due to this weck’s Brooklyn walk 
out, and (2) indicated that the injunc- 
tion would be made to apply equally 
to old ILA and AFL’s new union. 


with 


extended 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





A meat wage pattern sct in Armour & 
Co. and Swift & Co. bargaining with 
AFL, CIO, and independent unions is 
now firm throughout the industry. It 
includes a 5¢ general increase in pay 
(tenth raise since World War II) and 
44¢ for additional hospitalization and 
medical and surgical benefits. 
e 

Annual wage is now a major bargaining 
oal of the [nternational Union of 
“lectrical Workers (CIO), to “stimulate 
management to provide steady, full-time 
employment.” IUE’s annual conven- 
tion in Montreal heard president James 
B. Carey report that the union now bar- 
gains for 400,000 workers and won a 
record number of NLRB elections in 
the past year. 























e 

A wage drive is planned by the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) in 
the Southern cotton-rayon industry— 
where T'WUA says workers “have not 
had an increase since 1950,” although 


91) 
living costs have risen 104%. "Seen one of these lately : 


A strong fight against railroad union m his com- 
wage demands (BW-—Sep.26’53,p176) Few probably wave. To the average person, thi comm 


is shaping up in the industry. Daniel plex switchboard conceals an electrical mystery behind 
P. Loomis, chairman of the Assn. of each compartment door. 
Western Railways, last week called 
— demands “so far out of line Though often unrecognized, this enclosure of circuit 
they are ridiculous” under present con. aera? . i 

se, instruments 
ditions in the industry (page 62). The breakers, switching equipment, apres and ae tan 
statement is significant—Loomis often is just as fundamental as a plant’s foundation. ned-nnend 
heads the carriers’ nationwide negotiat- is the nerve center of a plant’s power distribution system. 
ing committee. Not only does this “switchgear” protect plant and equip- 
poe ment; it efficiently distributes power through a network 

omic energy organizing drive is : int i lant where electricit 
planned by the Oil Workers Inter- of feeder wires to any point in the p , 
national Union (CIO). At a Denver is used. 
convention, the union voted to com- 
pete with AIL’s International Assn. Switchgear is an I-T-E specialty. Today, as plant 
of Machinists for members in the grow- : l d > 
' ' arger, stronger, and consumes more 
ing industry (BW —Sep.19’53,p179). i yori te I-T-E switchgear plays an in- 
Other unions have the same idea, so power t — whens oe . ; - 
rivalry will be hot. creasingly important role in the drama of American 

ad industry. 

Strike troubles are piling up in Canada 
(page 146), where wage-and-hour is- 
sues are involved in probably the worst 


{-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 





Pi _ PI ; circuit breakers e metal-enclosed switchgear 
The nag gal a power switching equipment * mechanical rectifiers 
gg ae , — electronic components « specialized metal fabrications 
. randon— 16 op), >; 


I.N.P.—156, 169, 176; Bob Isear 
—28, 30, 31, 92; David Linton- 
136, 138, 139, 140; Magunum 
Photes, Inc.—164 (bot.); Ed 
Nano—78, 79; Shell Oil Co.- 
190, 191; U.P.-115; Westing i-T-E Cir¢ 
house Photo—84; Wide World— 
34, 82, 114; Geo. Woodruff—174. 
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America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 





t 


One of the largest selling bond papers 
in the world, Nekoosa Bond 

is serving American business 
everywhere... adding prestige and 
distinctive appearance to 
letterheads and envelopes... 
making office forms more durable, 
more readable. For a better 

bond paper... see that it bears 
the famous Nekoosa watermark ! 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 





wave of walkouts since 194¢ Mean- 
while, the United Steelworkers (CIO) 
convened its wage negotiators for two 
major stecl companies in Canada— 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., and Algoma 
Steel Corp., Ltd.—to plan “further 
steps” to win parity with U.S. pay 
levels. 


Kaiser Contract... 


. . . with UAW is re- 
vamped in line with employ- 
ment cut. It may set a pat- 
tern for others. 


Earlier this year Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
employed 13,000 workers in its Willow 
Run plant. Then drastic cutbacks cost 
Kaiser the bulk of its aircraft con 
tracts. On top of that, its automobile 
business went sour. Kaiser and_ its 
United Auto Workers (CIO) local 
faced a future with a for f 3,000 
workers and a contract tailored to cover 
13,000 (BW—Aug.29’53,p14 

This week, after quict negotiations 
off and on since late June, Kaiser and 
UAW have come up with an amended 
agreement geared to reduced employ 
ment at Willow Run. The agreement 
has a special significance because it 
might serve as a pattern for similat 
adjustments in other plants, even in 
other industries, if employment figures 
shake down in 1954. 

e New Contract—Kaiser’s original con 
tract with UAW provided f 80 full 
time shop stewards—a number way out 
of line for a 4,000-or-less work force 
and set up 17 classifications limiting 
employees to a certain type of work 

The corporation protested to UAW 
that these two contract provisions 
would make continued operations too 
costly. It asked for changes. UAW was 
cautious. But after a lot of discussion, 
it gave in on Kaiser demand 

Ihe new agreement cuts the num- 
ber of shop stewards about t thirds, 
the amount of the drop expected in 
total employment. It alse mbines 
into one job classification all the wide 
variety of jobs formerly coy 1 by 17 
e Setting Precedent—The last conces 
sion by the union is the more import- 
ant of the two—and the one most likely 
to be used as a precedent. What it 
means is this: Workers can | hifted 
from job to job on the assen line in 
the future since thev will be re- 
stricted by classifications; w! Kaiser 
frequently had to pay work when 
they were idle in the past—becaus 
there was not enough work in _ their 
classification for an cight-hy lav—the 
corporation will in the future be abl 
to shift workers around to minimize 
if not end payments for id] 
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If Karl Wilhelm Scheele, brilliant Swedish chemist and in textiles, paper pulp, and flour. It has been an 
discoveres Of Chlorine, had envisioned only a fragment of factor in raising the American standards of health 
the im Breance of this chemical to mankind, he might well its use as a disinfectant in the processing and ha 
have Rung such a sign outside his modest eighteenth foods, in general sanitation, water purification 
century pharmacy. treatment of sewage 

Scheele made his discovery during his analysis of man- Its entry into the field of organic chemistry 
ganese dioxide. He named it “Dephlogisticated Marine important in a multiplicity of products including 
Acid Air,”’ because he was a believer in the phlogiston synthetic rubbers, solvents, vitamins, sulfa drug 
theory of chemistry. His find remained a laboratory curiosity medicines, nontoxic refrigerants, high-test ga 
for years, and its identity as Chlorine and its remarkable weed-killers, insecticides and innumerable chen 
potentials were not realized unul about 1810 when it was Columbia-Southern, leading merchant prod 
proved to be an element ine, serves these many needs from plants 

Today, the vast influence of Chlorine on civilization is Ohio, Corpus Christi, Texas, Lake Charles, | 


ever-widening. It is extensively used as a bleaching agent Natrium, West Virginia, 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
"Oonreareacst 420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How PUSH-BUTTON 





POWER Helps People 
More..Have More! 


The Secret of Modern Mass Production as an Artist Might Picture It 


The cars. television sets, food, furniture, electricity to work. The source of that 


here power is a steam turbine-generator unit 


clothing and other products you sec 


are not literally produced under one root like 


the one shown below. 
but a// are products of push-buttor 
I I This Allis-Chalmers generator, employ- 


Today inh thousands ot plat f tl cT mes per charged hydroven cooling isone 


touch of a finger on a button starts at ‘ of the most advanced machines yet devised 


a machine or assembly line. The ton Is tor venerating low-cost electricity for either 


the ¢rigger that releases clectric power factory or home use. 


At its place in the powerh¢ 
24 hours daily producing cle 
adjusting its Output as ecu 
wheels of industry tur 


countless Community det 


It's a fact that o 
pends on push-l 


plants across thre 


equipment 1s helpin 


button power for tactory, fart 


that assures our Continued por 
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Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


iALMERS© 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 
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HENS Bik 


WE HAVE A “BEAD” 
ON YOUR CAR AT ALL TIMES 


When you ships by B&O Sentinel Service, 
your carload of freight is constantly within 
range of our “‘sentinels.’’ We tell you at 
once if its schedule is interrupted. 

Through the ‘Automatic Records” 
feature of Sentinel Service, shipper and 
receiver are notified automatically if an 
interruption occurs—then advised again 
of reforwarding. 

Because of its proved siding-to-siding 
dependability, too, Sentinel Service is 
acclaimed by shippers everywhere, and is 
growing more popular every day! 

Even if your plant is not on B&O 
lines you can benefit, for Sentinel Service 
is applied to your cars while on B&O 
lines. Ask our man! 


Sentinel Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Service 


——— —— 


a) 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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As an executive, you’d be wise to take a look at heart disease from 
the doctor's viewpoint. You'll probably find it a lot different from your 
own. And, if you fear heart trouble, it will give you encouragement. 


One key fact stands out from a recent medical meeting in Houston 
(page 135): The medical profession is making far greater progress in 
its fight against heart trouble than laymen remotely suspect. They can 
almost foresee the day when they will be able to predict—and even, 
perhaps, prevent—heart disease. 


Note these points that show the progress already made toward 
understanding and overcoming the disease: 


The trend once was to think that middle-aged, middle-sized men 
got heart attacks more than any other group. Now a lot of doctors 
aren’t so sure; too many signs point to an equal occurrence elsewhere. 


One thing does look certain: If a man who has “never been sick 
a day in his life” gets a heart attack, it’s likely to hit him harder than 
others. That’s because he doesn’t recognize the small pains that may 
precede the big attack. 


Even so, 85% of those who get heart attacks recover so that there 
is no damage to the heart. About 10% have some damage, 5% get 
crucially ill or die. 


Medicine has made big strides in detecting heart disease far in 
advance of a severe attack. 


And once an attack occurs—predicted or not—the patient no longer 
must cut his activities to the extent he once would. For example: 


¢ Except for the first few weeks, bed rest isn’t so necessary as once 
thought. A regular daily rest program is better. 


¢ Certain sports—like golf played in small doses—can still be enjoyed. 


eA heart victim can now get back to work a lot sooner than was 
thought possible even 10 years ago. That’s due mainly to shorter hours, 
and modern office conveniences that make life at work easier. 


The immediate future looks bright for heart treatment. The doctors 
say that within the next decade it may be possible to do surgery on 
defective hearts discovered in adults (right now it’s usually a last-resort 
operation for grown people). 

Operations are already getting more routine with children, particu- 
larly “blue babies.” And there has been a steady increase in the amount of 
successful surgery done on high-blood-pressure adults. 

Anticoagulants are useful in the treatment of heart disease. Other 
than that, drugs play only a minor part. Most of the time, nature has 
to heal the heart and its arteries. 


If you’re worried about your heart, here’s what the doctors urge 
you to do: 

Get a complete physical examination—head to toe. Give the doctor a 
complete history of your various pains and illnesses. Ask him to take an 
electrocardiogram, and a fluoroscope or an X-ray. 
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With these things, a doctor can accurately tell the condition of your 
heart. 


Once he gives you his advice, follow it. If he says: “no tennis, 
but nine holes of golf,” don’t decide that means 18 holes. 


If he gives you a diet for hypertension, don’t ignore it. Avoid 
overweight anyway—extra fat means extra work for your heart. 


Your doctor will give you a diet if you get hardening of the arteries 
(arteriosclerosis)—because this increases blood pressure. 


But he will worry more about you if he finds you have atherosclero- 
sis—a thickening of the inner artery wall that narrows the channel. 
This is what leads to thrombosis, the most serious of all heart diseases 


Remember that many doctors think that the apparent frequency 
of heart attacks is due mainly to the fact that other diseases no longer 
kill us off earlier. 


In fact, your life will be an average of 21 years longer than it would 
have been 50 years ago. 


It’s time to start checking on your dependent’s earnings for this 
year. Remember that if he makes even a cent over $600, you can’t get 
him as a tax exemption. 


This was pinned down in a recent tax court case. A man had taken 
his medical-student son as an exemption, even though the latter earned 
$31.68 over the limit. The taxpayer claimed this was cut to less than $600 
by a $65 depreciation deduction on his son’s instruments and books. 


The court disallowed the exemption. Gross income as defined in 
the code, it said, makes no allowance for depreciation. The taxpayer 
argued that this part of the law wasn’t based on reason, since one 
cent either way could make a difference in whether or not an exemption 
was allowed. 


The court replied that exemptions are allowed by legislative grace 
It cannot weight the reasonableness of the figure set by Congress. 


But note this: If your dependent is going over the limit make sure 
he goes well over. Say you are in the $24,000 to $28,000 tax bracket. 
The $600 dependency exemption would be worth $288 to you. 

If your son earns more than $600, you should get him to try to boost 
it to at least $942. Only with that much can he offset his loss to you as an 
exemption—and pay his own income tax as well. 


~ 
Note for your calendar: Quarterly payment of social security tax 
for domestic help is due Oct. 31. 
- 
Get busy now if you’re sending Christmas gifts to anyone in service 


overseas. Parcels for Japan, Korea, and other Pacific areas should be 
mailed by Nov. 1. For other areas, Nov. 15 is the deadline. 


Air parcel post can go out as late as Nov. 25. Note that packages 
going by air must be limited to 30 in. in size, and 2 Ib. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 17, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y 





Rertirep IS THE WORD 
for this NYB&P Conveyor Belt! 
Installed in the “big blizzard”’ 
year of 1888, the belt was still in 
geod operating condition when 
taken out of service in a Minne 
sota grain elevator late last year. 
Subsequent laboratory tests re 
cently completed on a section of 
the belt indicate it might have 
continued to perform satisfa 


R ° d torily for many more years 
ee0e etire Specifically, these tests revealed 
that the belt’s ultimate elonga 
tion was still well below the al 
lowable maximum for new belts 
— a er Tested for bucket bolt pull-out, 
this 64-year-old belt exhibited 
85°) of the resistance of a new 
belt of equivalent weight and 


64 years) oo" 


Few, indeed, were the manu 
facturers of industrial rubber 
* ! egy back in 1888. New York 
Se@rvl1ce iting and Packing Company, 
@ however, had been established in 
this field for more than 40 years 
when it produced this notable 
example of NYB&P quality and 
durability. 


Today’s NYB&P conveyor and 
power transmission belting, in 
dustrial hose and packings—in 
corporating today’s newest fibers 
and rubber compounds— may be 
expected to set even more im 
ressive records in the future. 

eanwhile, they are available for 
your use now...through your 
local NYB&P Distributor. His 
extensive stocks and application 
experience are at your service. 


al) 


* 








__) America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Industrial Rubber Products 
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CURRENT CONVERTER 
[2 ac IVVVVV 


JUST PLUG INTO 
CIGAR LIGHTER 
AND OPERATE... 


tation Machir 










“SUPER” 671160 $3795 
60 cycle—60-75 watts 


Keep In Glove Compartment ¢ Low Battery Drain 











Other Trav-Electric Converters from $11.95 


FULLY GUARANTEED... See Your Electronic or 
Dictating Machine Jobber or Dealer, or Write 


r 
Jerado company 


ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 








In Canada Write. Atlas Rad 

560 King St. West, Toront 
Export Sales Divis Scheel International, Ine, 
4237 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago 18, lil. U.S.A, 
Cable Address —Harsheel 


» Corp., ltd, 
> 28, Ont. 










BLOWING Fepetrebitstst 
YOUR 
GASKET? 


Write Dept. B. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
GOODYEAR, CONNECTICUT 
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@ NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants wherever 
group gather— 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber caster they zo where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture 


*. 
® 
Mecker 
Commercial, industrial 
and institutional wardrobe equip | 
ment and complete chechsooms 











A) VALET RACKS © 
{4 Stationary and portable 


Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
tor the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CK-6 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1i2t WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 


See Clues on page 198 
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Debt:KeytoHome Building 


Home mortgages are never jovs to 
have around, but today’s mortgages are 
much easier to live with than those of 
25 years ago. That's the big reason 
why so many Americans are home 
owners today—and why home builders 
have had no difficulty selling around a 
million a year since the end of the war. 

Today's houses, like automobiles, are 
in fact bought on the installment plan 
with relatively low down payments. 
Mortgage debt has become a major part 
of the country’s total private debt. 
Home mortgage debt, now totaling 
around $60-billion, compares with con 
sumer debt at $26-billion, corporate 
debt of $170-billion. 

Since the end of the war, mortgage 
debt has been skvrocketing. ‘Todav’s 
total more than triples the $17.6-bil 
lion outstanding in 1945. Even so, 
bankers aren’t alarmed. ‘They think 
mortgage payments are well in line 
with effective income of home buyers. 

The fact is, it’s the mortgage that 
makes home building boom—and home 
building has become almost essential 
to continued U.S. prosperity. 
¢ As It Was—Prior to the 30s, it was a 
rare mortgage that did not hang like 
an ax over the neck of the debt-en- 
cumbered homeowner. In those days, 
mortgages almost without exception 
were of the old-fashioned so-called 





“term” varicty that is now considered 
antique if not obsolete. 

A “term mortgage” was ¢ entially 
a short-term loan, secured by a hous« 


A typical loan ran for three to five years 


A borrower buying a $5,000 hous« 
might have to put $2,500 down, and he 
would be doing well if he could get a 
loan for the balance for the five-vear 


period. He paid a straight interest rate 
of, say, 6%—and at the end of the five 
vear period he was obligated to pay off 
the principal in one lump sum unless 
he could persuade the lender to renew 
or could find another lender to refinance 
the loan (with extra costs and legal 
fees). 

e But Now—Today, you get a self 


amortizing mortgage that may run 15 
to 25 years. Most of the new home 
bought during the New Deal and post 
war periods were financed at around 
4% to 5%. Today, rates are a littl 


higher, due to the tight money market 
There’s been a change from the lend 


er’s standpoint, too. In the old day 
his only recourse was in his right to 
foreclose. Now a big chunk of th 
$60-billion outstanding home mort 
gage debt—about 40% ries the 


added protection of Federal Housing 
Administration insurance or Veterans 
Administration guarantee of repayment 


Bv and large, it was the depression 
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The amount spent annually for packaging is variously 
estimated between 7 and 10 billion dollars. This is, of 
course, due to the increased recognition, by major execu- 
tives, that good label and package design, good cartons 
and shipping cases are essential to the protection of the 
product until it is in the hands of the final user. 


With the steady growth of the chain store and super- 
market, your package becomes more and more your star 
salesman. Here, a messy label, a faulty carton or a broken 
shipping case can put you at a decided disadvantage 
with your competition. 

Packaging is one of a hundred industries in which Arabol 
is privileged to serve the leaders. In 68 years, we have 
developed more than 10,000 adhesives formulas in our 


ATUANTA 
* 


five laboratories. Our experience includes adhesives for 
every type of bottle-labeling machinery, including the 
most modern. Yet we firmly believe that there is only 
one adhesives formula that can serve you best, in each 
particular application. Since the amount spent for 
adhesives can hardly exceed 3% of your total packag- 
ing costs, it follows that you can afford adhesives made 
to your own needs. 


We invite the opportunity to submit adhesives samples 
for you to test in your own plant — under your particula 
working conditions — for your specific requirements, 
whatever their nature. That is the one kind of 
that assures you of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to 
Department 84 will bring a prompt response. 


testing 


47 ARABOL! 


68 Years of Pioneering v 


aw 


bg 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO....a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON * PORTLAND, ORE. ITASCA, TEX. © LONDON, ENG. 





Tt ¢s 


Because any typist with any 
standard typewriter can _ stencil 
your addresses in Elliott Address 
Cards. 

And a $250.00 Elliott Address- 
ing Machine will automatically 
feed and address your forms at a 
speed of 125 different addresses 
per minute. 

Your employees will thank you 
for giving them quiet, fast, light 
work that they can do with clean 
hands. 

And your 8 savings on labor and 
material will amaze you 


Dept. H, 151 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
with 47 Branch Offices in the 
U.S. A. 








and the government’s plunge into the 
mortgage situation that brought on all 
these changes. 

¢ Monthly Payments—The government 
rules shifted home-financing habits al- 
most completely to the installment plan 
of monthly mortgage payments. Each 
payment includes a partial pay-off on 
the principal, along with prorated 
monthly sums for interest and some- 
times also for taxes and hazard insur- 
ance on the property. For the in- 
debted householder it’s much like 
paying a fixed monthly charge for water 
or other utility service—the bill is big- 
ger, but just as regular. As the debt is 
reduced, the interest component in the 
monthly payment decreases, and more 
money out of the flat monthly check 
goes for principal. 

The steady amortization improves 
the security of the loan month by 
month. ‘That’s particularly important 
for so-called conventional mortgages, 
where the lending institution makes 
the loan directly to the homeowner 
without government insurance or guar- 
antee. About $35-billion of our home 
mortgage debt is written in that con- 
ventional way. 

Until the big depression, only the 
savings and loan people were pushing 
level-payment amortization. But it has 
caught on like wildfire since the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. and the Federal 
Housing Administration made it a 
standard requirement for their insured 
mortgages in the 30s. 
¢ Cushion—For the whole business 
cconomy, as well as for the individual 
mortgagor, the pay-as-you-go monthly 
reduction plan is both a prop and a 
cushion. 

General adoption of level-payment 
amortization has pretty well wiped out 
the old foreclosure threat that used to 
hang over all mortgaged propertics, 
particularly in a severe depression. Ac- 
tually, in the old days, mortgage re- 
newals were common, most often with- 
out any reduction of principal. But 
when money became a bit tight—even 
though general business was reasonably 
good—foreclosures popped up all over 
the place. 

Under the monthly reduction plan, 
even conventional mortgages have the 
advantage of a steady whittling away of 
the residual debt. Holders of these 
mortgages are more likely to let jobless 
homeowners hang on with lowered or 
temporarily suspended payments than 
to force foreclosures that would throw 
the properties on a depressed market. 
¢ Postponement—In any real depres- 
sion, mortgaged homes in the big group 
under government insurance or guar- 
antec would get special consideration 
from Washington. FHA rules already 
allow a mortgage holder to delay fore- 
closure until 12 monthly payments have 
lapsed, and under the law the commis- 


does —€X- 


sioner may—and sometim¢ 
us slump 


tend that period. Even a set 
might require no new legislation for 
government-backed mortgag 

e Varieties—l'or home buyers, the 
level-payment plan is now general, but 
you have a choice of several varicties. 
Of course, if you belong to the happy 
minority with ample cash in the bank, 
you may not want any of them. Two 
out of every 10 home bu till lay 
out cash in full 

If you have a little less cash 
sign up for a conventional mortgage 
that probably calls for a 40 down 
payment. If you can’t make it on your 
own, you might be able to float a se 
ond, or junior, mortgage at a higher, 
but still legal interest rate do that 
in these days you or th« ller must 
have solid connections with a good 
money source.) 

e Veterans—If you're a veteran of either 
World War II or Korea, you can get a 
home loan guaranteed by the govern 
ment. Only 3-million veterans have 
exercised this right; 10-million others 
retain it. The Veterans Adn tration 
guarantees the lender against loss on 
60% of the loan, up to a maximum 
guarantee of $7,500. That allows full 
60% guarantee on a mortgage of $12,- 
500. The lender can mal 1 100% 
loan by assuming only 40% of the risk 

Congress has removed all Korean 
emergency requirements on GI down 
payments. A veteran can buy a home 
with no down payment today, if he 
finds a lender who will mak 100 
loan. 

e Ratios—Most state laws allow regu 
lated institutions to loan up to two 
thirds of appraised value. ‘The same ap 
plies to banks and trust companies hay 
ing federal deposit insurance Kederal 
savings and loan associations can make 
loans without government guarantee ot 
insurance up to 80% of appraised value. 

Nonveterans can’t do quite so well as 

vets on loan ratios. An owner who is 
occupying or will occupy a house can 
get an FHA-insured loan on 95% of 
the first $7,000 of appraised value and 
on 70% of the balance up to a maxi 
mum insured loan of $9,450. Any 
buyer can get 80% on a single-family 
house up to a total loan amount of 
$16,000. 
e Differences—Lower interest rates on 
government-backed loans make them 
harder to get. Permissible rate for both 
FHA and VA is now 44 with an 
FHA-insured loan carrying an additional 
4% insurance premium on the declin 
ing balance. Conventional loans run 
from 4% to 14% higher. 

Maturities normally are shorter for 
conventional loans—mostly 12 years to 
15 vears. Permissible term for govern 
ment-backed mortgages is now 25 to 
30 vears, but it’s almost impossible to 
get a term that long in most places. 


you Can 
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saves as it serves... 














THIS KIND OF 


Automatic TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL 








ACTUALLY PAYS FOR ITSELF! 








- 83rd ST. APARTMENTS 





Every building presents a different temperature control problem. So does its heating, cooling, ventilating or 
air conditioning system. That is why a truly efficient system of automatic temperature control must meet the 
individual needs of each particular installation. 


PLANNING AND INSTALLING PAYS OFF 
For over 60 years, Johnson has manufactured, planned and installed every one of its automatic temperature 
control systems to meet the exact requirements of each building served. Thus, Johnson Control automatically 
produces maximum comfort and convenience at the lowest possible operating cost. Johnson Control saves as 
it serves—quickly pays for itself in fuel savings alone! 

MAKES JOHNSON FIRST CHOICE 
This makes Johnson Control first choice in all types and sizes of buildings everywhere—in textile mills, food 
and chemical processing plants, office buildings, schools, hospitals, apartment buildings, hotels, shopping 
centers and airports, to name just a few. 

IN BUILDINGS EVERYWHERE 
Whether yours is a new or existing building, large or small, Johnson experience is at your command. Any prob- 
lem of temperature, humidity or air conditioning control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organi- 
zation devoted exclusively to manufacturing, planning and installing automatic temperature control systems. 











Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch prove to you 
the advantages of Johnson Control for 
your building. Johnson Service Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 








JOHNSON automatic Temperatu wcand 
MANUFACTURING + PLANNING «+ INSTALLING + SINCE 1885 Ate Conditioning CONTROL 
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Made to perform 
oO service... 


~never to meet a price, it handles 
better in the shipping room, gets 
your goods to destination sofely 


i Call your local 


Paper Merchant 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY - TROY, OHIO 





IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS FRIENDS 


- a 











SILVER DOLLAR 
MONEY CLIP 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends a Christmas gift of lasting remem- 
brance— an attractive, useful advertising specialty from Metal 
Arts bearing your advertising message, seal or trademark. 

Hundreds of suggested items to choose from, including 
smartly styled letter openers, ash trays ond memo pads . . 
ali made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled Metal Arts 
craftsmen, Each one is individually gift-boxed, ready for 
mailing 

See your local advertising specialty jobber, or write today 
for catalog showing our complete line of business gift sug- 
gestions. 


METAL ARTS CO., 


742 Portland Ave 


KEY CHAIN 


Inc. 


Rochester 271, N.Y., Dept. 16 


WORLD'S LOWEST-COST TRANSPORTATION 


= 


2 great new ELECTRIC 
AUTOETTE ahece: euch 


Ideal for all types 
trial plants 

movie lots ‘ q 
Powerful. Dependable. I 
Costs only 3 cents a day for 12 hours of 
hauling - miles of travel. Less than a 
dollar a month . $10.00 a year... 1/5 
cent per ton-mile! 


of light hauling in indus 

warehouses resort hotels 
olf courses and ranches. 

conomical., 


Write for complete information and 
name of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer, 


AUTOETTE «© Dept. 1206 


545 W. Anaheim + Long Beach * California 


You advertise in Business Week when you want 





to influence Management Men 
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... the rich submerged oil fields. The greatest activity in the Gulf of 


Hunt for Undersea Oil 


Last week, Secretary 
Douglas MeKay_ took 
the tidelands oil areas 
doing some basic 


of the Interior 
a quick tour of 
Mostly, hie Was 
away-from-home work 
on an area that may produce the tough- 
est problems he has to deal with. At the 
same time he was getting a first look at 
some fairly bustling activity that has 
followed Congress’ decision to re- 
nounce federal rights to oil inside the 
traditional seaward boundaries of the 
States 


The Secretary took off from La 
favette, La., and visited dril 
tions at Grand Isle and ug 
in the now state-controlled 
he voyaged out 30 miles, t dh 
the fields still owned by 
inent. 
¢ The Limits—Under the terms of the 
recent tidelands law, 
and California own the « to the 
three-mile limit. Texas, an tate 
with known offshore depo mntrols 


ypcra 
Island, 
Then 
ove! 

govern 


Louisian | lorida, 
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to the 109.5-mile limit, under the old 
treaty by which it annexed the U.S., 
so lexans say. From there on out to 
the edge of the continental shelf, the 
federal government still claims sway 

Vhere’s a good deal to be seen in 
most of the tidclands regions. ‘The 
stress is still largely on exploration, 
after the long do-nothing period when 
nobody knew who would rule the tide- 
lands, and even existing leases were 
questionable. 
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Mexico is now off the coast of Louisiana. 


| Perks Up Despite Hazards 


Texas has already held its first sale 
of offshore leases, and is planning to 
put up another 500,000 acres Dec. 1. 
In Louisiana—miles ahead of ‘Vexas in 
lidelands exploitation and likely to stay 
there for some years—actual drilling is 
under way, with a good deal more 
planned. 

In the port cities, there’s an activity 
to be seen that is perhaps even more 
meaningful. Shipyards are hard at work 
on drilling equipment at New Orleans, 








Chemical 
Industries 


Whatever your process engi- 
neering problem — you can 
rely on VULCAN’S experience 
in any or all of the following 
fields: 

@ Preliminary evalution 

@ Development & pilot plants 
@ Process design & engineering 
@ Project engineering 

@ Mechanical engineering 

@ Procurement 

@ Construction 


@ Initial operation 
ESTABLISHED IN 1901 


VULCAN 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


The VULCAN Copren & SUPPLY CO 


CinNC I! Ne 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


The first of two articles on profits 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


PROFITS... How High Are They? 
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How high are profits? What is being done 
with them? This is the first of two articles 
designed solely to throw some factual light 
on these key economic questions. 

One of the important economic develop- 
ments of 1953 has been a substantial increase 
in the dollar volume of corporation profits 
from the level of 1952. But to answer the 
question “How high are profits?” we must 
also measure them: 1) by comparison with 
the record of previous years, and 2) as a 
share of the total national income. The term 
“profits,” as used here, refers to profits after 
taxes. These are the only profits that can be 
paid to stockholders or retained for use in the 
business. 

In the first six months of 1953, corporate 
profits after taxes were at an annual rate of 


$20.4 billion. This was higher than in the first 
half of 1952, but lower than in the full years 
1948 or 1950, or in the first half of 1951. If 
allowance is made for the declining value of 
the dollar, this year’s net profits for all cor- 
porations represent less purchasing power 
than those made five or six years ago. 
Here is the record of profits over the years: 





Net Profits After Taxes 
of All U.S. Corporations 





Billions of Dollars 
Actual 





In 1953 Prices 





1929 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953* 











*Annual rate, first six months 


The record shows that real profits have a 
little more than doubled since 1939. This in- 
crease, however, does not mean that corpora- 
tions are doing exceptionally well. The entire 
national income has doubled since 1939. And 
our industrial plant is more than twice as 
large as it was in 1939. Therefore, profits 
have just about kept pace with industrial 
growth. 


Return on Investment 


How high are profits compared with sales, or 
compared with the stockholders’ investment? 








What is the rate of return to the people who 
have invested their savings in corporate busi- 
ness? 

The table below shows that for the past 
three years the rate of return on both sales 
and investment has been substantially below 
the return achieved in earlier postwar years. 
The rate of return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment is higher now than it was in 1939. But 
this is primarily because today’s profits are 
reported in terms of today’s prices, whereas 
much of the investment in plant facilities is 
still carried on the books at prewar prices, 
which are substantially below the cost of re- 
placement. The current rate of return, meas- 
ured as a percentage of total corporate sales, 
is below prewar levels. 





Corporate Profits After Taxes 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total Stockholders’ 
Sales Equity * 
NA 
4.0 








1929 6 


&; 


i] 
1 


14.8 ( average 


11.8 
10.3 
10.8 


5.3 
5.3 
4.4 
5.3 
4.1 
3.6 











* Manufacturing corporations only 
NA Not available 
# Annual rate, first six months 


In considering these figures, it should be 
remembered that they are averages for all 
corporations. Some companies make more 
than the average, and many make no profit 
at all. In every year since 1915 at least 25% 
of all corporations have operated at a loss. 
In 1939, 58% of all corporations were losing 
money. This year the figure will probably be 
at least 30%. The improvement since 1939 
shows a much healthier economy. But it does 
not indicate that profits are easy to make. 


How Big a Share of the Pie? 


The most important single fact about profits 
is that they now represent a smaller share of 
national income than they have in past years 
of normal] prosperity. For the past three 


years, profits have taken a smaller share of 
the pie than in 1939, and considerably smaller 
than in the early postwar years. Here, as the 
chart at the beginning shows, is the record: 





Corporate Profits After Taxes as a 
Percentage of National Income 





1929 9.6 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953* 








*Annual rate, first six months 


The main reason for the declining corpo- 
rate share of national income is, of course, 
the increasing share taken by the federal 
government in the form of taxes. The wage 
earners’ share is also higher than in 1939. 
But the really startling increase is in federal! 
taxes. Taxes on profits now equal almost 8‘ 
of the national income, compared to only 2% 
in 1939. 


Why This Is Important 


It is important that these facts about profits 
and taxes be widely understood. At its next 
session, Congress must consider what to do 
about the emergency taxes on profits enacted 
after the outbreak of the Korean War. The 
so-called excess profits tax is scheduled to die 
on January 1, 1954. In the absence of new 
legislation, the rate of the corporate income 
tax will drop from 52% to 47% on April 1. 
Many factors, including the revenue needs of 
the government, must enter into the decision 
whether or not to reduce taxes. But one fact 
stands out clearly: By comparison either 
with past years or with the total national 
income, corporate profits today are rela- 
tively low. 


The second article in this series will discuss 
what corporations do with their profits. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Houston, Beaumont, and other points. 
New rigs—mostly fabulously expensive— 
hope to extend the now limited depth 
range of drilling. 

e Legal Attacks—There’s also activity 
in many courts, government offices, and 
other quiet spots. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, which plumped firmly for 
tidelands renunciation, now goes on the 
assumption that the old dispute is 
settled, with the states in full control. 
But many states that have no tidelands 
view this far from brightly. Arkansas 
and Alabama have already filed suits 
aimed at returning the tidelands to 
tederal control. At least three other 
states have announced plans for simi- 
lar suits. 

Stripped of infinite complications, 
their argument is that the tidelands oil 
belongs to all the people and should 
be managed for the benefit of all the 
states, not just those fortunate enough 


4s pounds or 23258 pounds to abut on submerged oil deposits. 


Until these suits are settled once 
No matter where they're bound and for all, leases and other transac- 

— tethers bios tions concerning the tidelands will be 
somewhat tentative, though a lot firm- 


SHIP y “EM WIREBOUND! er than anything achieved before Con- 
. 4. 


gress acted last spring This tentative 
several big factors 






































quality is one o 



























ote that account for the relatively modest 
, amount of activity that was loosed by 
| Take a look at the arene above and the tidelands law. 
| you'll get some idea of Wirebound’s ¢ Clarifications—The Interior Dept. is 
«versatility. Pound for pound, Wirebound doing its best to clear things up, espe- 
containers give your product the best , cially in the areas still owned by the 
possible protection. That's because they’re government. There, it is authorizing 
made of high tensile steel wire and companies to go ahead with explora- 
resilient wood ...a type of construction tions, leaving the legal formalities to 
that guards against shock — protects be tidied up later. Off Texas, it has 
while it carries. And Wirebound can carry even turned over to the state the job 
any load, whether it’s a 45 pound generator of regulating geophysical work clear to 
or a 2325 pound power saw. So, for a the continental shelf. And it is pre- 
better, safer way to ship — look to pared to offer new federal leases in 
Wirebound. Let a Wirebound Sales exchange for some issued earlier by the 
Engineer show you case histories that states for areas now definitely in the 
prove the point. federal bailiwick. 










SHIPPING Closer inshore the legal situation is 
Costs MAIL THIS COUPON Mow / bound to remain muddy until all the 
suits have been settled. For one thing, 
there is some $62-million of royalties 
now held in escrow, which cannot be 






































WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION distributed to the states. That means 

Room 1100, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, illinois that California can’t touch $47-million, 

C2 Have a sales engineer give me the whole story Louisiana $15-million, Texas $1-mil- 

(CD Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds” lion, for the use of which state agencies ( 
are clamoring loudly. | 

Neme Even the “boundaries of the state- 

Firm Name controlled areas have hidden legal reefs 

POD Se in dire need of charting. Thus Louisiana 
doesn’t know from what point to start | 

City, Zone and Stote measuring its three-mile strip. The state 








would like to stretch those three miles 
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The need for blood is greater than ever, not only for men 
wounded in combat, but here at home... to cure disease, to-meet 
accidents and disasters, and to prepare for civil defense. 


Our quota can ONLY be met, if those who give keep on 
giving .. . regularly! 


You CAN give more than once. . . as often as every three months 
with complete personal safety. The more often you give the more often 
you save a life. For every pint of blood you give goes to someone 

who needs it desperately. 


Remember . . . once is NOT enough. Give blood again and again! 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center 
for an appointment to give blood today. 


GIVE 
BLOOD 


.. give it again and again 





BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 


If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a needed 
job for the National Blood Program. 





HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS 


O OOO0O0000 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American , . , the need for 
blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





“. . . wildcatters and inde- 

pendent oil men have gen- 

erally stayed away...” 
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a long way, for some of the most pro- 
ductive fields lie outside the limit, and 
are now covered by somewhat tainted 
state leases. There’s another row be- 
tween Texas and Louisiana. ‘Texas says 
the interstate line runs down the middle 
of the Sabine River; Louisiana claims 
it’s on the west bank. One way or the 
other, it projects out into the tidelands. 
e Heavy Costs—If all these legal com- 
plications didn’t serve as a brake on tide- 
lands development, the harsh facts of 
economic life would. Drilling offshore 
is immensely expensive. Engineers in 
the industry figure that tidelands drill- 
: ing costs from three to 10 times as 

9 much as equivalent work on dry land. 
AVIATION PRODUCTS This factor pretty well accounts for 


FOR AIR-BORNME QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY— the fact that wildcatters and independ- 
ent oil men have generally stayed away. 


SAFER FLIGHT, EXTRA FIGHT The roster of companies that hold 
tideland leases reads like the who’s who 

( Here is an engineering and production skill you can of the industry. The list includes The 
use to help you achieve safer flight, extra fight. For California Co. (produc ing unit for 

25 years, OSTER has specialized in electro-mechanical Standard Oil of California Shell, 

ine wong A staff of trained field engineers is at your Cities Service, Phillips Petroleum. Sun 


service, Call on us to help you select the product best ' 
Py apr Oil, Humble, Stanolind, Pure Oil, Ohio 


suited to your job - : z 
Oil, Kerr-McGee, Magn 1, Conti 
INSTRUMENT CONTROL MOTORS nental Oil, Superior, ‘Tidewater, and 


1, Synchro Generator 6. Synchro Resolvers . » . 
2. Fas ontrol 7 Two Speed Synchros Melben Oil Co. ’ 
ranstormer 8. Reference Generators e Slew Return—Small companies face 


‘a b, Sym hro Transmitters 9. Low Inertia Servo Motors ; . 

Synchro Differentials 10. Servo Torque Units a double cost squeeze: Not only is the 
4 Synchro Receivers 11. Tachometer Generators capital requirement high, but the pay- 
DRIVE MOTORS off is likely to be slow. ‘Take a look at 


1. ee Magnet 5. 400 Cycle, 2 Phase the figures. Oil cconomist Say that 
2. DC 


. 6. 400 Cycl PI 
3. 60 Cycle AC > Sa idee oe from the time work started in the 


4. 400 Cycle, 1 Phase Variable Frequency Louisiana and ‘Texas tidelands up to 


eo QOS2 > . 7 = , 
PAN AND BLOWER moTORS Sept. 1, . 1953, some $2 t-million was 
1. Permanent Seonet 5. 400 Cycle, 2 Phase spent. For all that money, the com- 

2. DC 6. 400 Cycle, 4 Phase ‘ iC » cS ' lly , 
SS Joun Oster B= Gere 590 Geese | Panics produced only $50-million worth 

_ ANU FACTURING co ak ve 4. 400 Cycle, 1 Phase Variable Frequency of oil. 

Y rere y ° . P 
The National Petroleur n Council 


AVIATION: Bit * AIRCRAFT ACTUATORS ly d 
1. Rotary 9, Linear las some Cqually discouraging hgures. 

| | 
RACINE. WISCONSIN RB NPC says that if the ern ania are 
” high enough, tidelands production in 


five years will be boosted to around 


How do YOU handle F 170,000 bbl. to 200,000 bbl. a day, 

oreign Language Division lus 600-milli 800-milli f 

TR plus 6 million to million cu. ft. 
AVEL EXPENSES??? Typesetting in English 


of natural gas. Altogether, that’s a 
Commercial Solvents, Diamond Alkali, nodest 2% or 3% E U.S. « ; : 
Binney & Smith, scores of le din and over 600 best ell poland ute fa 
‘ , ading duction. The sad news comes in the 
corporations, for years have used Languages and Dialects cost. At least one expert t ld 
TRAVELETTERS because they WORLD'S FOREMOST FOREIGN- meee ee che Rerappcs 
i ELIMINATE expense checks LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE take $1.5-billion to get pro duction up 
IMPROVE expense procedure to this level. 
eS = hepa nae e Machinery—The equipment head- 
travel expenses aches are anvuishing ( . 
Ge MAEAERER osodvan’s aan aches are anguishing. It’ no mean 
stunt to design rigs strong enough to 


M NAINIMIZE cash advances , . 

vow e peer Finest tons wind ~ waves, and able to 
oa od ling entages Quolity louse crews and equipment cconomi- 

eit enjoy by using TRA VeLaT Tans! HGS, Ca Air cally. The present 60-tt.-under water 

Write fer information. x Conditioning limit for practicable drilling rules out 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION NITED STATES AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION toon vast areas of the tidelands area, which 
Since 1894 N MINE MINN 1924 has depths up to 600 ft. at the outer 


GREENWICH, CONN. edge of the continental shelf. Of the 
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Whal’s this Ss fellow afraid of? 


We believe Mr. Malenkov and his friends, when measuring us, are concerned 
with something a lot less dramatic, but perhaps more important, 
than most people think. 


We don’t believe they spend nearly as much time counting our bombs .. . 
as they spend counting our kilowatts. 


Surely there just can’t be any doubt that America’s powerful punch is our ability 
to produce goods. In overwhelming, never-ending, suffocating quantities. 
And behind every article or service we perform is power. 


There’s a relatively small community of men who create and deliver 
that power wherever it is needed. 


There are the engineers who design and construct the huge power plants 

we call utilities . . . the engineers who operate those utilities and send raw power 
on its way .. . the men in industry who receive it, sometimes make 

their own power, and always transform it into its many magic forms of heat, 
steam, motor power, cool air, and so on. 


Lastly, there are the men who make the equipment that makes the power 
that makes the wheel turn. 


The great, great majority of all these men have one habit in common. 
They read POWER magazine. 


The reason they read it is that for more than 70 years 
it’s been POWER’s job to bring these men the latest news and finest 
details of their fast-moving field of work. 


Because the power field, thank goodness, is fast-moving. In just 15 years we've 
put 2 more horsepower behind every worker in the United States. 
In those same 15 years the cost of energy has dropped by 21%. 


That's why it behooves most management men to ask questions 

and get advice about their own plant’s power network. Are you sure 
it’s as modern and efficient as it 

should be? 


Your power engineer knows. One of America’s 

Better ask him. primary industrial media 
and a member of 

the Audit Bureau 

of Circulations 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








Positions Vacant 


4 . ii. 





Area Ace per e for a man 
with heavy experten e in customer accounting 
in the utility industry. Ciood educational back 
ground in accounting required; college degree 
desirable We are a natural gae utility company 
engaged in production transmission and dis 
tribution in four states We offer a full pro 
mia if employee benefitea Apply by maltl to 
Fouthern Union Gas Company Hurt Building 
Attention: Mra. Singer 


Dallas Texas 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered 
National Distributor wanted for patented items 


in the low-priced field for household and com 
' use. Iteme are tested and approved and 

en marketed on a local basis. Excellent 
srtment stores, hardware stores and ape 

tial wticwman and mail order Box 6, Weeat 

Hartford, Connecticut 

Protected Territory Available Aaoate or Distr's 

selling vedi ' and «x r y-duty 

! rt we eat econ 

siructio ‘ t ' 

thiake 

Detre 


=== Employment Service 


Executives — Contemplating e cheage? Your 
r flexible 
procedures, with full pro tion of your present 
position. We have the know-how ul mation 

te mtacta to negotiate successfully for you 
Dp taila on request Jepaon Executiv Service 
(iat. 1959) 1022 Porter Bidg Kansas ity 


one requirements our 


= mms Posi lions Wanted 
Exec. Asst., Vet., Coll. grad., married, 29, exp. 
Dom. & Fen. Acctg., Customer Relations Seeks 
career opportunity. PW.9459, KMusiness Week 


Purchasing Manager. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience in engineering and purchasing, de 
sires change. Resume. PW-9468, Business Weel 


Trade Association. Ec ist and administrator 
experienced as Washington, D (| Representa 
tiv open to appointment ase exec 
or manager of association ommittee, or ind 
vidual industry office, Part or full-time; estab 
lished Washington office, PW-9456, Business Wk 


industrial Engineer, 36, Go Getter, Sales exp. 
Speaks Spanish, seeks return to Latin America 
9452, Business Week 





utive secretary 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Manufacturers’ Agents in St. Louis wants hard- 
ware or die-casting line for aircraft automotive, 
and electrical customers. AAA customer list In 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Chicago & Minne 
apolis, RA-9161, Business Week 


Manufacturers Representative: Three graduate 
engineers 20 years established sales engineering 
experience New York Metropolitan area, want 
line power plant equipment supplementing ex 
isting lines. RA-9171, Kusiness Wee 


Sales Engineer 32 desires position as factory rep- 
resentative firm interested in expanding export 
trade Peru-Columbia. Eight yrs exp So Amer- 
ica, Fluent Spanish. Resume on request. RA- 
9445, Business Week 

Seasoned businessmen with ample capital desire 
exclusive representation or distributorship for 
nationally known product or products in New 
ork metropolitan area. Must stand complete 
nvestigation. RA-9442, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Complete Tooling programs performed on a firm 
price guaranteed basis. Excellent tool design 
staff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at your 
raat delivery. Large work a specialty 
‘ra Incorporated, Municipal Airport, 
wrt ‘‘onnecticut 
Notice ¢ to Bridge Sagmeers: Bids will be received 
on October 27, 19 for eng! neering services in 
connection with a double leaf bascule super- 
structure and supporting piers for a bridge 
over the Intracoastal Waterway near Charles- 
ton, B. ¢ Detaila may be obtained from the 
undersigned Cc. R. MeMillan, Chief Highway 
Commissioner S. ( State Highway Depart- 
ment, Columbia, 8. C 


=== Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1920-47. Asso« 
Examiner Pat. Off. 19 29. Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer 103 BW3 Warner Bide Wash 
dod. ¢ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Save up to 50% On Your Christmas Gift Re- 
quirements. Choose from over 1,900 nationally 
advertised items including Appliances, Kenrus 
Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans Lighters. We 
have catered to business firms for over 20 years 
Write For Our New Free Catalog! ©. Faust, 
Dept. W-9, 223 N. &th Street, Phila. 6, Pa 
Franchise Open: New York City, Baltimore, Phila- 
deiphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland National Cor 
poration will grant franchise to sales executive 
able to form and control $35,000 local corpora 
tion. Write W. B. Raymond, 1564 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Looking for a New Industrial Location? We wel- 
come new industry, For facts and figures—tTri 
City Merchants Association, Inc Washington 
Street, Leakaville, N. C. 
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geophysical crews are 
roaming all through the 
2.5-million acres .. .” 


TIDELANDS OIL starts on p. 190 


estimated 132,000 sq. mi. of the shelf 
in the Gulf of Mexico, only 14,000 sq 
mi. lie at now attainablk pth Off 
California, a very small p« ntage of 
the 19,000 sq. mi. can be reached 
Some companies have p! for new 
type barges that can function at depths 
up to 200 ft., but engine hudder at 
the cost. 
¢ The Plus Side—Against all these 
minus factors, the tidelands offer som«¢ 
pluses. For one thing, you get large 
leases, usually 5,000 acres or more. Th« 
production allowables are hig! And 
up to now, the ratio of pro crs to 
total wells drilled has been hig in 
the tidelands than on shor 
Certainly, plenty of the big 
panies are finding the plu ifhciently 
convincing. In Louisiana, The Cali 
fornia Co. plans to drill six wells in the 
Main Pass field,.and 10 in the Bay 
Marchand ficld. ‘The company is rm 
activating two converted LSI's to speed 
the program. Phillips and Shell are 
both building new drilling platforms, 
and Humble is expanding it tivities. 
Meanwhile, geophysical crews are roam 
ing all through the 2.5-million acres 
that the state has already leased to oil 
companies. 
¢ Exploration— Texas is m« irgely 
the exploratory stage. From the begin 
ning of tidelands development to Sept. 
1, the state’s waters have only 16 
wells drilled compared with 244 off 
Louisiana. Of the 16, one produced 
gas but isn’t being tapped produced 
oil, but too little to pump ind 14 
were dry holes. Still, nsed geo- 
physical crews are hopefully at work 
Leasing is proceeding briskly. In the 
first bidding, Stanolind’s $239,300 bid 
secured the four leases, a bonus rate of 
$128 per acre. In the last previous leas 
ing, in 1947, the average was $20 an 
acre. At either rate, the stat coffers 
mav be fattened nicely with 500,000 
acres scheduled to go on the block Dec. 
1, and another 2.5-million acres. still 
untouched inside the stat jumbo 
sized territorial waters 
¢ Watching—As for California, most 
oil companies scem to be adopting a 
waiting policy until all the legal tag 
ends of offshore oil are tied up. Humble 
Oil and Monterey Oil Co. are drilling 
a test well off Newport Beach, said to 
be the first started since the states were 
enthroned. Indeed, the State Lands 
Commission had before it no applica- 
tions for new leases when it met in 
Los Angeles last week to consider 
possible changes in leasing policy 
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THE TREND 





A New Secretary of Labor 


There have been eight secretaries of labor in the his- 
tory of the United States. The first seven were all pretty 
much of a type, whether they were named by a Repub- 
lican or a Democratic president. William B. Wilson, 
who got the post when it was first established in 1913, 
was a mine workers’ union organizer and _ politician. 
“Puddler Jim” Davis who followed him was an AFL 
steelworker and a politician. William N. Doak, who 
served under Herbert Hoover, was an officer of the 
‘Trainmen’s union and politician, Frances Perkins, who 
stayed in the position longer than anyone else, was a 
social worker who could not be accurately described as 
nonpolitical. Lewis Schwellenbach and Maurice J. 
Tobin were politicians without formal union connec- 
tions. And Martin P. Durkin was, as it will not likely 
be soon forgotten, an AFL man to the core. 

James P. Mitchell, named last week by President Kisen- 
hower as eighth secretary of labor, is distinctly not in 
the tradition. He has never belonged to a union. He 
has never run for public office. He has never held a job 
that could be classified as a political appointment. His 
wartime service in the War Dept. was as a labor relations 
and manpower expert; the assistant secretaryship of the 
Army he just left was a position of the same sort. 

Aside from this government service, the major part of 
his career has been in junior positions in manufacturing 
(Western Electric), and executive jobs in retailing 
(Macy's and Bloomingdale’s). The only valid classifica- 
tion for him is businessman. 


Bolder Experiment 


Thus, in one important way, Mitchell’s appointment 
is a bolder experiment than the choice of Durkin last 
December—an event that occasioned considerable sur- 
prise. But bolder though it may be, it makes a lot more 
sense, 

lor Mitchell carries no banners; has no division of 
loyalties that, suppressed, would render him ineffectual 
or, given free play, would make him erratic and rebel- 
lious. He is an Eisenhower man—not out of partisan 
attachment, but because of rational agreement with the 
Eisenhower “middle of the road” program—especially 
as it applies in Mitchell's own labor field. He shares 
Kisenhower’s firm belief that fair labor policies and a 
minimum of government intervention are, first of all, 
right, and second, the best politics. And he shares Eisen- 
hower's dread lest class division become the overriding 
fact of American political life and the Republican Party 
become identified as “anti-labor.” 

The secretaryship of labor is enormously more import- 
ant now than it was when Durkin was named. Nowhere 
on the domestic front has the Administration drifted 
so badly. The ‘Taft-Hartley muddle, bad morale in the 
Labor Dept., open and active hostility of organized labor, 
the confusion over Durkin’s resignation—all make the 


200 


secretaryship a more critical post by far than it was in 
the halcyon days of last December. 

And because no one can think of Mitchell as a mere 
legate of the labor movement, his place in the high 
councils of government will be larger than his predeces- 
sor’s; his voice in the cabinet and in the White House 
will have a more effective ring. 

The country thinks of the Eisenhower Administration 
as a businessman’s government. ‘The public will be 
impatient of fine distinctions if Eisenhower fails; busi- 
ness will be held responsible. In the nation’s interest 
and in its own, business should practice the virtues of 
restraint, statesmanship, and cooperation. This can be 
its contribution toward the Administration’s success. 

We urge the same for Mitchell. Business should not 
abdicate its right to present its point of view to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. But business could do itself a long-run 
disservice through any effort to make him its captive. 
The law says his first responsibility is to represent the 
interests of America*s wage-earners. We have some con- 
fidence that he can do it capably, wisely, and in a way 
that, by giving our country greater internal strength, 
will strengthen the enterprise system to which Mitchell, 
himself, is completely committed. 


The Customers Are Flush 


American consumers are better off than ever before. 
The Federal Reserve Board estimates that they have a 
net worth of $640-billion (BW —Oct.3’53,p156). The 
Commerce Dept. reports that their incomes for the 
first eight months of 1953 are at a record annual rate 
of $284-billion. Personal savings are 6.9% of income 
after taxes—a whopping $16-billion a year. 

These impressive figures not only indicate the con- 
sumer’s prosperity—they are proof that he is sitting in 
the driver's seat. His spending will largely determine 
the level of business activity. In fact, as Harvard econ- 
omist Sumner Slichter points out, the best way to avert 
a recession is to get customers to buy more. 

As Slichter sees it, consumers can safely reduce their 
saving to about 5% after taxes. This would pump 
another $5-billion a year into the economy. 

But consumers won't spend an extra $5-billion—or 
even $1]-billion—without an incentive. It will be up 
to business to sell them. Business must compete more 
effectively with the consumer's desire to save. This can 
only be done if business offers better goods at more 
attractive prices. 

This is a real challenge. As Slichter states: “The 
potential demand is there. . . . It will be a blot on the 
American system of private enterprise and a reflection 
on the resourcefulness of American management if 
unemployment develops because business concerns are 
unable to persuade consumers . . . to raise their 
spending.” 
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Winters are longer 


in 
some 
refrigerators 


Grease Shield ff 


' 


\— 
The cold fact is, anything which operates intermittently has a 
Felt Seal longer life expectancy when equipped with Fafnir Sealed or 
» Shielded Ball Bearings. Specifically designed to retain lubricants, 


exclude dirt and contaminants, these protected bearings keep 

household appliances, electric motors, textile machinery, or farm 

equipment running smoother, longer, without attention or 
Plya-Seal breakdowns — even when neglected. 


s Here is another instance of the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” 


for providing the right bearing for the need. It’s a way of looking 


asa at bearings from the user’s point of view. More than likely this 


Fafnir Ball Bearing application approach to ball bearing design, in which top quality 


with Mechani-Seals 


a 


is only the beginning, can improve your product. Fafnir’s experience, 


’ 
caver 
— remember, is over 40 years long — and industry wide. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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The farther he goes | the tighter PE EE 2G hota! 


Few products create the intense, throbbing vibration of 

an outboard motor. That’s why every major motor 
manufacturer needs the outstanding vibration protection of 
KEPS ... pre-assembled nuts and lock washers. With KEPS, 
every nut is protected against vibration loosening . . . no one 
can “forget” the vital lock washer that Keeps fastenings tight! 


LOOK FOR THE TEETH £ ry 
Wherever you see these teeth that bite, Ls you'll know you are 
getting the extra protection of SHAKEPROOF ® Lock Washers. 
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a eiigiosaee SHAKEPROOF 
Shakeproof fastening specialists, experienced 
with the requirements of nearly every Fastening Headquarters” 
mass-assembly industry, are at your service DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
7 to help your staff develop improved, St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 


lower-cost fastening methods. Offices in principal cities 
HAVE YOUR PRODUCT “FASTENING ANALYZED" In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





